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SOUTH AMERICA 


D .  geimaclohe by our Buenos Aires Branch. 
we are in a position to furnish dependable 
credit information and reliable statements 
of foreign market conditions. You are in- 
vited to consult our Foreign Department 
regarding foreign financial or trade trans- 
actions in which you may be interested. 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - 000 
Resources . . : - 200,000, 




















State Street Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


| 

} 

} 

| Depositors may use any one or all 
| of the three offices. 
; 

i 

| 


| | Safe Deposit boxes at all offices. 








Main Office : 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Conveyancers Title Mnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $506,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bowpitcu, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 


Finance Committee 














UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Modern Vaults with a unique History and a 
unique Location at 


50 STATE STREET 


THE FINANCIAL HOME OF 
The First College in America 
The First Safe Deposit Vaults in New England 
The First Life Insurance Co. in Massachusetts 
The Oldest Boston Banking Firm 








TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C, LEE 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 


PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 








Modern Equipment Conservative Management 
Pioneer Vaults of New England 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 











FOR ADVERTISING RATES IN | TWTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
The Harvard Graduates With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 


= College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, 

M Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
agazine to Harvard officials and instructors. 

“e CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 

Apply to the Advertising Manager Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 


99 STATE STREET, BOSTON Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Harvard Mental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate « get passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fiftieth year of the school begins September 23, 1918. For additional information or catalogue, 
address 








Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Antdersity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The following persons will be admitted as-regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
gree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opens in 1918 on Monday, September 23. 

Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols Chartered 1835 


School for Boys New England Mutual 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘ 
Life Insurance Company 


36th year begins Sept. 23, 1918. 
Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 87 MILK STREET 
opposite Soldiers Field. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
? 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


The Company of and for Harvard Men 





GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 

Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. Judge Willard Phillips, Harvard 1810, LL.D. 
1852, first president of the Company, was the virtual 
founder of the modern legal reserve system of scientific 


Life Insurance. Alfred D. Foster, Harvard 1873, is 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE ||) ns. reeset goduses comened wit te 


Company includes officers, directors, heads of depart- 














Residence, Business and Investment Property 
ments, and many others, 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P ° ELLIS Full information of the New England 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE Mutuel policy contract—the fairest and 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) most liberal written — will be mailed to any 


HARVARD SQUARE address on request. 


Hundreds of Harvard professors, students, and 
alumni are insured in the New England Mutual. 






































LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Pl., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 





Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who | 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, | 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others | 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, | 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply | 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 
business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 

HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 











Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








THE EVOLUTION OF 
A DEMOCRATIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By CHARLES HUBBARD JuDD, PH.D. 


Professor and Head of the Department of Education, 
Director of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


Riverside Educational Monographs 
75 cents. Postpaid. 

This book is a vigorous presentation 
of the arguments for the reorganization 
of American schools on the six-and-six 
plan. The break between the element- 
ary school and the high school and the 
wasteful methods of conducting the 
work of the seventh and eighth grades, 
are shown to be due to the importation 
into this country of the undemocratic, 
un-American, Prussian elementary 
school. In conclusion Dr. Judd sug- 
gests methods for effecting a reform of 
our school system. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















luz 


You have a.choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
LO 


LUSNQQQ00Q0000000000000000000000080000EEEEOAUAEUOAAURUAAEUOAEEUA AAA 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


a 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New England cooking. 


MTU TTT TTT LU TUTTO LATO LULA LO LU LLL LULA LA LULA LULA LULA LL LLU LA LA 
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[ THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty Correspondence Solicited 
291 and 293 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















CATERING 


CLASS SPREADS. OUTING LUNCHES 
COMMENCEMENT DAY LUNCH #¥ ¥ # 


e 2 D. COOR @ CoO. 
CATERERS 
8&8 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





























BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


OLD CLOTHES WANTED! Automobile Insurance 





BY 
MAX KEEZER FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR ; 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, ALSO 


Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. z 
Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. All Other Kinds of Insurance 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 


vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 40 Kilby Street, Boston 


TELEPHONE 302 








Established 1874 DU RG I N, PARK & 3s Tel. Richmond 72662 


Open from 6 a.m. 


Market Dining Rooms ©? 7 in. 
30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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“Hit or Miss’’ Methods A 
National Danger 


NRELIABLE methods impede progress. This 

is the case where business policies are based on 
uncertainty and guesswork, or where prices are fixed 
by your competitors. If such methods are allowed to 
rule, the progress of a Nation is affected. 


Only after many months had passed did European 
manufacturers come to realize the need of developing 
their plants up to the standards of industrial eft- 
ciency. The same need is being brought home to us 
here in time for every manufacturer to benefit by the 
experience of others. 


Many executives formerly indifferent have recently 
adopted improved production methods for securing 
greater efficiency from the same equipment. They 
have reported increased output, reduced costs and 
contented employes. 


Write for our plan for a survey and preliminary report 
on the possibilities in your plant. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Siive 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 










Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
New York, Woolworth Building Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
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MISS PIM’S 
CAMOUFLAGE 
By Lady Stanley 


A thrilling war story with 
unique heroine. $1.50 met. 


IMPOSSIBLE 
PEOPLE 
By Mary C. E. Wemyss 


A charming story of English 
village life. $1.50 met. 


WILLOW, THE 
WISP 
By Archie P. McKishnie 


A vivid tale of the great Can- 
adian North woods. Frontis- 
piece. $1.35 met. 


OUR SQUARE AND 
THE PEOPLE IN IT 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Appealing stories of a little 
group of folks in a quaint corner 
of New York City. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


THE SON DECIDES 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The adventures of a young 
German-American at the time of 





‘‘A perfection of the story-teller’s art’’ 


by the author of 


*‘Christopher,’’ ‘‘ David Penstephen,’’ etc. 


THE STATUE IN THE WOOD 
By Richard Pryce 


“ Whoever takes pleasure in a sure and capable craftsmanship in fiction, a 
delicate touch, a keen and penetrating insight into the subtleties of human 


nature, and a permeating 
sense of beauty, should 
hasten to make acquaint- 
ance with the novels of 
Richard Pryce. And they 
could not have a better 
example than this new 
story, which, of all his seven 
books that have been pub- 
lished in the United States, 
perhaps best exemplifies 
the peculiar delicacy and 
charm of his art and the 
vigor and individuality of 
his style.” 

— New York Times. 


“Tf ever man knew wo- 
man, Mr. Pryce does. In 
this latest novel he has 
given us a love story of 
quite a new kind, a love 
story in which he searches 
a woman’s heart and soul 
and analyzes with rare skill 
her every fleeting thought.” 

— New York Herald. 











OH, MONEY! 
MONEY ! 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


What happened to several New 
Englanders when their Western 
cousin dropped fortunes in their 
laps. Illustrated. $1.50 met. 


THE SHERIFF’S 
SON 
By William M. Raine 
A stirring romance of the un- 
tamed West by the author of 


“Steve Yeager.” Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 
MARY REGAN 


By Leroy Scott 


A story of night life in smart 
New York society. Illustrated. 
$1.50 met. 


LONG LIVE 
THE KING 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A thrilling story of love, mys- 
tery and adventure. Illustrated. 
$1.50 met. 


THE YOUTH 
PLUPY _— 
By Henry A. Shute 


A continuation of “ The Real 














Diary of a Real Boy,” and just | 6 

America’s entrance into the war. as amusing. Illustrated. $1.35 | O 
Illustrated. $1.35 met. $1.50 net. net. 8 
O 

} 

Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York |9 
O 

OQOO0O OOOOOO OOOOCOODOOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOO OOOO OOO00000000 000000 OOCO0O 


QO0000000000 ENTERTAINING VACATION FICTION 00000000009 
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THE SHOE AND THE SOLDIER 


N ARMY is as good as its feet, an army below the standard in marching power 

is at the mercy of a more mobile force, and actual battle consumes but a frae- 

tion of the time spent in marching. History and common sense bear out the con- 

clusion that military success is retarded if the footwear of soldiers is not ample 
and suitable. Indirectly, shoes win battles. 


eeecee 


N THE Revolutionary War there was a shoe famine. One third of the soldiers 
at Ticonderoga were shoeless. Washington’s soldiers left bloody footprints in 
the snow during the winter of 1777-78. December 23, 1777, Washington wrote 
Congress that no less than 2,898 men were in camp unfit for duty because barefoot. 


eeece 


URING the Napoleonic wars rewards were offered for improved methods of 

making shoes for the French armies. Marshal Bugeaud said that it is not 
the arms but the legs that win battles. The shoe problem was as important and 
perplexing in Napoleon’s time as in Washington’s. 


eeeee 


HREE KINDS of footwear derive their names from soldiers: the Wellington 

boot from the English Duke of Wellington, the Blucher shoe from the Prus- 
sian field marshal, and the Hessian half-boot from the Hessian mercenaries in the 
Revolutionary War. 


HUGAOAUUDAAREOOOOAADAGUOREOR RRO GRUAOUERRAOGOEOEOREROAREEOOUOROOUAODEOREOOOOED ODE 


eceece 


T THE outbreak of the Civil War shoemakers left their benches and little 
shops in such numbers to enlist, especially in New England, that it was im- 
possible to supply shoes in sufficient quantities for the soldiers. But the necessity 
produced the solution. Colonel Gordon McKay financed Lyman R. Blake’s in- 
vention of a machine for sewing the uppers and soles of shoes together and 
machinery took the place of the absent shoemakers. 


eeeee 
oe frequently repeats itself, but now and then it skips one. When war 


was declared against Germany the shoe industry of the United States was in 
a state of complete preparedness. There has never been an hour when the prog- 
ress of our arms has been impeded through inability of the Government to obtain 
the footwear so vital to the equipment of our troops. 
@ That this is so is due in no small measure to the facilities which the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation has supplied, its organization, manufacturing and 
service departments being equal to all emergencies and capable of quick and 
adequate expansion. 
@_ Not only did the resources of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation do 
much to make it possible for American shoe manufacturers to respond immediately 
to the imperative demands of the army and navy for established types of shoes, 
but with the award of contracts covering a new type now known as the “ Pershing 
shoe”’ it anticipated and prepared for shipment and installed the necessary equip- 
ment, which included many types of machines not needed in the manufacture of 
the regular field shoe. 











United Shoe Machinery Corporation 














a 
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The Harvard Alumni Association 
Appointment Office 


CHARLES JACKSON, General Secretary 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Harvard University Offices 


Appointment Office 
(for Recommendation of Teachers) 
LEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
13 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Office for Student Employment 
MORRIS GRAY, JR., Secretary 
9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Harvard Alumni Association Appointment Office is 
maintained to secure employment for graduates and former 
members of the University who are seeking business and tech- 
nical positions. Registration of graduates and former mem- 
bers of the University is invited. 

The Harvard Appointment Office (for the recommendation 
of teachers) is maintained by the University to secure positions 
for all graduates of Harvard College or other Departments of the 
University who seek teaching or other educational positions. 

The Harvard Students’ Employment Office endeavors to 
secure positions for undergraduates and members of the Uni- 
versity in residence in Cambridge, who desire temporary work. 
The office hours of the Secretary for Student Employment are 
10 a.m. to 12 m. 

No fees are charged for the service of the Offices. 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation for Harvard, West Point, Annapolis, the Cadet Schools 








HE teachers named below, Harvard graduates of long ex- 

perience in teaching, thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments for admission to college and the government training 
schools, will receive in Cambridge pupils in preparation for 
admission to college or for commissions in the government 
service. The work is divided by subjects among different 
teachers and the methods of instruction insure the best possi- 
ble adaptation to special needs. Much care is given to the 
comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, there are well furnished, 
newly remodelled dormitories, a welcoming dining hall with 
excellent service, the use of fifty tennis courts, a large boat 
house, and a gymnasium, and the class-rooms and laborato- 
ries are provided with every facility for effective teaching. 
Special attention will be given this summer to candidates for 
college who desire to take, in September, examinations under 
the “‘old plan” of admission and to those desiring to take ex- 
aminations for entrance to the Cambridge or Annapolis Cadet 
Schools. 


The teachers include 


MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M., in Languages. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M., in Mathematics. 
J. CLIFFORD HALL, S.B., in History. ALFRED C. REDFIELD, Ph.D., in Science. 
GEORGE N. HENNING, A.M., in Frenchh RALPH H. HOUSER, A.M., in Chemistry. 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M., in Mathematics. REGINALD R. GOODELL, A.M., in Spanish. 
ELMER R. SCHAEFFER, A.B., in Physics. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M., in Latin. 

J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B., in English. 


Of those prepared by these teachers for college entrance ex- 
aminations in the past twenty years, less than five per cent. 
have failed to be admitted to regular standing in the Freshman 
Class; over one hundred and fifty men have been prepared 
for examination in each of the last ten summers. 


Correspondence in regard to terms, references, descriptive 
publications, and the possibilities for any candidate, may be 
addressed to 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN, 
Little Hall “S,” 
1352 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Telephones : Cambridge 627 and 3190. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Cathie Trust Company 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
HARVARD SQUARE 


GEO. HOWLAND COX, President 
EDWARD A. DAVENPORT, l 
HERBERT H. WHITE, ’ 
B. FARNHAM SMITH, Vice-President and Treasurer 
JOHN H. HUBBARD, Secretary 


Vice-Presidents 


New Revised Edition 
Sweetser’s 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
GUIDE 


Every visitor to the White Mountains should 
take with him this valuable little guide-book which 
has been brought up to date. The revision has 
been done by Mr. John Nelson, a well-known ex- 
plorer of the mountains, aided by members of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, and is authoritative 


in every detail, with maps. Pocket size, $2.75 net. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Houghton Mifflin Company 



































FOR ADVERTISING RATES IN 


The Harvard Graduates 
Magazine 


Apply to the Advertising Manager 
99 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


SHATTUCK & JONES 


INCORPORATED 


ry 


FISH OF ALL KINDS 
OYSTERS AND CLAMS 














FIRE 
LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURCLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4129 MAIN 





128 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-(COLLENDER ((O. 








HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, BosTON 














For Hire 


packard Cwin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Landaulets by the hour, vap, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


frank fcCann, 


Celephones, Back Bap 400624007 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Your Executor 


Why appoint a Trust Company ? 


BECAUSE — 
IT is a permanent institution. 
IT is never sick or off duty. 
IT specializes in trust business. 


ITS sole aim is to carry out the terms 
of your will efficiently and without 
prejudice. 


There are other reasons — let these suffice 
here—which are contained in our book- 
let,“ Concerning Trusts and Wills.” A copy 
sent on request. | 


Write or call for Booklet E4 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street, Boston 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 











This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 


MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 
. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 


tions of all the Professional Schools. 


. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 
. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 


Editor and other undergraduates. 


. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 
. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 


new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 


. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 


the more important works. 


. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 


and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June 1. 
Annual Subscription, in advance. ...... Three Dollars. 


SHIBIS GOPIOS ioe x fopees sto e a mone aie lore Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Books and Periodicals 








NE HARVARD 
YGRADUATES 
OWEXMAAGAZINE 


Since it was founded in 1892 has 
printed, among others, the 
following striking 


articles 


y HE remarkable autobiography of Francis Parkman, “ Re- 
2 collections,” by S. F. Smith ; Sources relating to John Har- 
vard, including Miss Marie Corelli’s account of the rescue 
of “ Harvard House”; Ai Beta Kappa Orations by Pres. 
Tucker, Gen. F. A. Walker, Senator H. C. Lodge, G. S. Mori- 
e son, Pres. Seth Low, C. J. Bonaparte, William Everett, Wayne 
MacVeagh, Prof. CG. H. Palmer, C. D. Wright, S. W. 
McCall, Pres. J. H. Angell, Prof. E. C. Pickering, Ambassador James Bryce, 
Dr. H. H. Furness, Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Justice Charles E. Hughes, Prof. 
Josiah Royce, Ambassador J. J. Jusserand, Dr. Crothers, and President Taft; 
Addresses by H. L. Higginson, Sir Frederick Pollock, Justice O. W. 
Holmes, J. H. Choate, Prof. C. E. Norton, Booker T. Washington, Prof. 
James, etc.; Special articles by Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Pres. Roosevelt, 
Prof. Dunbar, Charles Francis Adams, Prof. Goodwin, Dean N. S. Shaler, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
and many others; A series of Harvard Historical Portraits ; Memoirs of 
Harvard Worthies — Dr. A. P. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Francis Parkman, Gov. W. E. Russell, Robert C. Winthrop, Gov. Roger Wol- 
cott, F. J. Child, Justice Horace Gray, Morrill Wyman, Senator G. F. Hoar, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Alexander Agassiz, Chief Justice Fuller, and others; 
Special articles on Athletics by W. A. Bancroft, F. W. Thayer, Henry Rich- 
ards, C. F. Adams, 2d, R. H. Dana, R. W. Emmons, W. C. Forbes, Dr. E. 
H. Nichols, L. F. Deland, J. R: Finlay, W. S. Youngman, W. T. Reid, H. W. 
Putnam, Dr. E. A. Darling, E. C. Storrow, Prof. I. N. Hollis, Prof. J. W. 
White, F. W. Smith, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Dr. W. A. Brooks, W. F. Garcelon, 
P. D. Haughton ; Poems by Mrs. Edith Wharton, T. W. Higginson, N. S. 
Shaler, L. B. R. Briggs, Wm. Everett, J. T. Wheelwright, E. S. Martin, 
W. P. Garrison, Robert Grant, etc. Mention should also be made of the 
Records of Harvard men in the Spanish War, of the final War Rolls of the 
Civil War, of Harvard Oarsmen, of the list of Harvard Men in the Public 
Service, of Harvard’s First Scholars, of the College Presidents bred 
at Harvard and younger Harvard Men of distinction. The Magazine has 
printed several hundred illustrations, including many fine portraits, besides 
groups, views of buildings, facsimiles, etc. 





x= Read the preceding page. 
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LIONEL pe JERSEY HARVARD, ’15. 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, "77. 


HE London Times of April 5 last contained among many other 
paragraphs of a similar tenor, the following: 


Lieutenant Lionel de Jersey Harvard, Grenadier Guards, who was killed 
on March 30, aged 24, was the elder son of Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Harvard, 
late of Kensington. He was educated at St. Olave’s Grammar School, and 
in 1911, after passing the London matriculation examination, proceeded 
to the United States to enter Harvard University (founded by a member 
of his family nearly three centuries before) as an undergraduate. There he 
spent four years, and took his degree in arts in 1915. Within a week of return- 
ing home he joined the Inns of Court O.T.C., and he was gazetted to the 
Grenadier Guards later in the year. He was engaged in heavy fighting at 
Ypres and on the Somme, and was severely wounded at Les Boeufs in 
September, 1916. He commanded a company during operations last autumn. 
His colonel writes: — “‘ Your dear son is a great loss to the regiment. Ever 
since he joined us he has shown a keen spirit, and was a most efficient officer. 
Only lately his commanding officer wrote home to me in terms of high praise 
of his capabilities.” Lieutenant Harvard, who was married in 1915, leaves 
a young widow and a son 19 months old. His younger brother Kenneth was 
killed near Langemarck on August 1 last. 


John Harvard, the first benefactor of our University, whose name it 
bears, died, like Lionel, three years after graduation from his college; 
but he died childless, and until 1911 no one of his name had ever been 
at Harvard. It was therefore with a romantic interest that we wel- 
comed Lionel on his arrival. Unaffected by the attempt of news- 
papers to exploit his coming, his simple, dignified bearing instantly 
commanded the respect, and a growing intimacy rapidly won the 
affection, of young and old. We felt that we had among us one worthy 
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to represent his ancient kinsman of whose name the College had for 
nearly three centuries been proud. His own sentiment on the subject 
was strong, as we could see when in the pageant at the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Hollis Hall he impersonated the spirit of 
Harvard University. 

For his four years here, for the influence of his character, and for 
his service in the field, we are grateful. His death is to many of us a 
deep personal loss; but I shall always cherish in memory the calm, 
manly young face when I think of his death at the head of his com- 
pany of Grenadier Guards stemming the tide of the enemy in an hour 
of repulse. 

A college contemporary and close friend of his, John Paulding 
Brown, ’14, now a captain in the National Army, stationed at Camp 
Devens, more competent to speak of him than any one else can be, 
writes of him as follows: 


‘Lionel de Jersey Harvard, ’15, was killed in action in France on 
March 30, 1918. He was in command of a company in the Second 
Battalion, Grenadier Guards, part of the famous Guards Division of 
the Imperial British Army, which has fought so many glorious battles 
during the present war. One of his superior officers has written: 
‘His quiet manner, competence, and gallantry in action were be- 
yond all praise, and I feel that I have lost a friend, and also one of 
the very best officers in my Battalion. ... He was killed during the 
morning of 30th March, by a German minnewerfer and died instan- 
taneously. The Battalion was in the front line, and was very heavily 
attacked by the Germans, and his whole company suffered very heavy 
casualties.’ 

‘Lionel Harvard’s brief history is well known to graduates of the 
University; how he came to Cambridge, eighteen years old, in the 
fall of 1911, settled down at once to the normal college life, disre- 
garding the publicity and attention which surrounded his arrival, 
making friends wherever he went, and achieving popularity based 
on sincere respect and love — so that in June, 1915, when as poet of 
his class, he took part in the graduation exercises, he was invited to 
speak to the graduates at their annual meeting on Commencement 
afternoon. The short speech he made on that occasion impressed 
itself deeply on the minds of his audience, by the simplicity and 
manly grace of this youngest of graduates. 

“Immediately after Commencement, he sailed for home and joined 
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the Officers’ Training Corps of the Inns of Court, one of the best in 
England. He was gazetted second lieutenant of infantry in September 
in a unit of the new army. A few weeks later, while on leave in London, 
he was commissioned in the Grenadier Guards, the crack regiment of 
the Regular Army. This, in itself, was a great honor and is a further 
tribute to his ability and personal qualities. 

“At this time he married Miss May Barker, a lovely English girl, and 
a childhood friend, whose family had long been intimate with his 
own. Soon after his marriage, he joined his Battalion overseas, and 
began his life at the front. He fought through the Battle of the Somme 
until he was dangerously wounded, shot through the chest, at the 
village of Les Boeufs, on the Picardy plains. A few days before, a 
son had been born in London; the little boy was named John Peter 
de Jersey Harvard, now the last of Lionel’s family to carry on the 
name. 

“Lionel’s wound proved sufficiently bad to keep him in hospital 
for several months. He was finally returned to light duty with the 
Guards at St. James’s Palace, during which time he lived happily in 
his own new home. In the spring of 1917 he returned again to the 
front and was with his Battalion continuously until his death. 

‘‘Lionel’s younger brother, Kenneth Harvard, was an extremely 
lovable and hearty English boy, full of enthusiasm, and eager to fol- 
low in his brother’s footsteps at Harvard. At the outbreak of war, he 
gave up all thought of coming to America, and set about training 
for a commission. He was only eighteen when he qualified and had 
to wait impatiently until his 19th birthday, when he was gazetted 
as Second Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. Later he transferred 
to the Grenadiers. He was killed in action in the summer of 1917, 
Lionel coming through the same battle unscratched. 

“Tt would be difficult to describe the position Lionel Harvard made 
for himself here in America. He was a little different from the boys 
who come up each year as Freshmen, more gentle, perhaps, and more 
self-controlled. His interests ranged from rowing to poetry. His chief 
charm lay in a certain winsomeness of disposition, an even nature 
which his friends found ever lovable. Many were his friends, and to 
many he will always remain a bright and noble memory of happy 
days — - , 

When hearts were young and hopes were high, 
And wingéd winds from Heaven blew.” 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE LAWRENCE 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


BY S. P. SHARPLES, S.B., ’66. 


oo 1847 Abbott Lawrence sent to the Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege a remarkable letter that was destined to have a profound 
influence on education in this country. At the time of the inau- 
guration of his grandson, President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Bishop 
William Lawrence had this letter printed, and presented a copy of 
it to each person who attended a dinner given by the Alumni of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, on October, 1909, to the scientific dele- 
gates to the inauguration. This letter marked the beginning of a 
new era in American education. 

When it was written, seventy years ago, the laboratory method of 
instruction was almost unknown. All the colleges were still jogging 
along in the old scholastic ruts. That which was good enough for the 
fathers was good enough for the sons. Persons preparing for the 
learned professions, as they were called, might study Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin grammars, dabble in history as it was written, and learn 
a little logic and mathematics, the latter to be forgotten as soon as 
possible. In other words the college was only for the study of the 
humanities, that is for putting a polish on a man, and not for teach- 
ing him every-day life. The study of any subjects beyond the mere 
text-books was not even thought of by the Faculty, much less by the 
students. 

Mr. Lawrence’s letter was written with the assistance of Charles 
S. Storrow, who was an eminent engineer, associated with Mr. Law- 
rence in many of his undertakings. An entirely new department in the 
College was implied in its terms. It said that “this school of sci- 
ence should number among its teachers men who have practised and 
are practising the arts they are called to teach.”” Mr. Lawrence urged 
Mr. Storrow to take the general direction of the school and to accept 
its professorship of engineering, but he was too actively engaged in 
his profession to undertake it. Though the carrying out of Mr. Law- 
rence’s plan meant a radical change in the course of instruction in the 
College, the prize of $50,000 was too large to be ignored; it was there- 
fore gratefully accepted and acknowledged as a most munificent gift. 
Up to that time it was the largest single gift the College had ever 
received. As showing the ideas which prevailed at that time I quote 
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from the letter the following sentence: ‘The buildings I have sup- 
posed, without having made estimates, could be erected, including 
an extensive laboratory, for about thirty thousand dollars.” 

Although Mr. Lawrence was mistaken in regard to the sum neces- 
sary to endow the school, he was not mistaken in regard to the neces- 
sity for such a school. Mr. Storrow, in order to get his education as 
an engineer, was forced, after graduating at Harvard, to go to France, 
where as a special favor he was allowed to attend for two years the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées at Paris. At this time the only tech- 
nical school in America was the institute at Troy, New York, which 
was devoted mainly to engineering. No college faculty in the land 
had conceived the idea that chemistry, physics, zodlogy, and geology 
were live studies, that must be taught by living teachers and not by 
lectures and textbooks, and recitations and examinations on the 
same, without any practical work on the subject. Many of the lec- 
tures on science were given by men who had but little practical ex- 
perience, chemistry being illustrated by experiments by the professor, 
who frequently told his students that the experiment should have 
been successful but for some unknown reason it was not. As for a 
student experimenting for himself, that was not to be thought of, 
for apparatus was expensive and it might be broken. The only 
chance that the student had to experiment for himself was to obtain 
an appointment as an assistant to the professor. This was often very 
convenient for the professor, for if things did not go as they should, 
it was easy to lay the failure on the assistant, who had no redress. 

This was soon changed after Mr. Lawrence's gift became avail- 
able. Students admitted to the School were actually furnished with 
apparatus that they could themselves use, and if they broke it they 
could pay for it. They learned how easy it was to blow up a hydro- 
gen apparatus or to burn themselves with acid. The engineering 
students were set at making actual surveys and planning bridges and 
railroads and other mercenary work. The bridge in the Public Gar- 
den in Boston was made from plans furnished by a student of the 
School. The professor of zodlogy no longer showed a few preserved 
specimens; the students were made to study the specimens and make 
dissections of them. 

The School existed under these conditions for about twenty-five 
years, with the faculty practically the same, the chief change being 
the substitution of Dr. Gibbs for Professor Horsford. It was _pri- 
marily a school for advanced students or students who wished to do 
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more or less work in investigation and were sufficiently educated to 
take advantage of such a course. There were few required studies, 
the courses being almost all elective. The men who came to the 
School did so because they had a special object in so doing. It was 
during these twenty-five years that the School had its greatest teachers 
and turned out its most noted graduates. At that time there seemed 
to be a great indifference in regard to taking a degree, and a num- 
ber of men, who afterwards made a mark in the world, left without 
taking it. A few of these went to Europe to complete their educa- 
tion, Professor Charles F. Chandler being perhaps the most noted 
of these. 

The greatest influence in the new school was the fact that Louis 
Agassiz came to America about the time it was started. His coming 
made a new era in teaching and in science. Joined to a great love for 
his own studies he had a great fondness for imparting knowledge to 
others. Those who knew him could not resist the charm of his man- 
ner; generous and confiding, he thought others were equally so. As 
a lecturer he always drew a crowded house, composed in many in- 
stances of those who did not understand much that he said, but who 
were attracted by his enthusiastic manner, and cared but little about 
‘ what he was saying so long as they could hear him talk. Though I 
was not one of his regular students, I saw him almost daily the winter 
after he returned from South America, and had the pleasure of at- 
tending his lectures that winter. At that time I was acting as private 
assistant to Dr. Gibbs. He visited the doctor almost daily, and gen- 
erally had a few minutes’ chat with Mr. Chauvenet and myself be- 
fore going in to Dr. Gibbs’s room. The doctor had the front room 
up-stairs in the house in which Professor Horsford formerly lived, 
and Regis Chauvenet and I had the back room. He always made us 
feel that he was much interested in our work. 

Associated with Professor Agassiz from the first until 1863 was 
another professor who also had a strong personality and was able 
to instill into his students a love for his profession; this was Professor 
Horsford. Eben Norton Horsford, at the time he came to the Col- 
lege, was fresh from the teachings of the famous chemist, Justus 
Liebig, who only a few years before had founded at Giesen the first 
laboratory for the practical teaching of chemistry. Horsford was 
a great admirer of his teacher, and it is said that when he was about 
to leave Giesen the other students hunted up an old pair of Liebig’s 
shoes and placed them on Horsford’s desk. When he inquired about 
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the shoes they told him that the Herr Professor had sent them to 
him as he was the only one of the students that was worthy to stand 
in them. But with a growing family he found himself unable to live 
on the meagre salary of the professor, and was forced to resign his 
position. This was perhaps fortunate for him, as he entered into mer- 
cantile pursuits and acquired wealth. But he was an investigator 
all his life, having a private laboratory in his house, in which I spent 
some pleasant hours listening to his explanations of work upon which 
he was engaged. Among his students who afterwards became noted, 
were Jacob Henry Wurtz, who was a chemist in New York; Paul 
Casamayor, who for many years was chemist at the sugar refinery of 
Havemeyer and Elder in Brooklyn, N.Y.; Charles S. Homer, who 
was vice-president of the Valentine Co., and introduced many im- 
provements in the manufacture of varnish; George C. Caldwell, 
under whom I studied chemistry at the State College of Pennsyl- 
vania, and who for many years was the Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at Cornell University, standing very high in his profes- 
sion; Cyrus M. Warren, for many years Professor of Organic Chem- 
istry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and one of the 
early investigators of the properties of petroleum; James M. Crafts, 
who was also a professor at the Institute and for some time its presi- 
dent; John W. Langley, professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Michigan; Charles F. Chandler, professor of Chemistry at Columbia 
College and practically the founder of its School of Mines. Many of 
the earlier students went to Europe to perfect themselves in their 
chemistry, but they were initiated into the science by Professor Hors- 
ford. 

Professor Agassiz had a long list of students who became distin- 
guished in geology and zodlogy. Most prominent among these was 
his son, Alexander Agassiz, who as an investigator was probably 
the equal of his father; but he was not a teacher and early turned his 
attention to commercial work by which he was enabled to amass such 
a fortune that he was able for many years to carry on extensive in- 
vestigations at his own expense, and he and his relatives were able 
to give large sums to the University for the purposes of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoé!ogy. Of the other students of Professor Agassiz, 
Professors Hyatt and Niles of the Institute of Technology and Pro- 
fessor Putnam of Harvard may be noticed; but the men who profited 
by his lectures and teaching are too numerous to mention. They 
have been scattered over the whole of the United States. 
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Professor Horsford was succeeded by Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. Dr. 
Gibbs was not a popular lecturer. He came from the College of the 
City of New York to Harvard. He won for himself a reputation as 
an investigator on the complex inorganic compounds, including those 
of platinum, iridium, osmium and the salts of cobalt. In regard to 
his teaching, Professor Frank W. Clark says in a notice of him in the 
“Journal of the London Chemical Society”: ““ Gibbs apparently be- 
lieved, although this his belief was not stated in set terms, that a good 
teacher who kept in touch with his pupils would know perfectly well 
where they stood and no examination could tell him anything further 
in regard to them.” This remark was equally true in regard to Pro- 
fessors Agassiz, Pierce, Wyman, Eustis, and Gray. Dr. Gibbs never 
gave any formal examinations except the final one that was required 
for a degree, and this was a mere formality that had to be observed 
to conform to the regulations of the School. I well remember my 
own examination. It was mainly oral, largely free translations from 
French and German text-books and some pleasant talk about the 
work that I had been engaged upon. The fact was that the professor 
had daily examinations of each student and kept himself thoroughly 
in touch with the work the student was doing. He acted to us like a 
fellow-student who had gone a little further on the road that we 
were all pursuing. My thesis was ready for publication, for he insisted 
that some original work must be done and published. In my case it 
was the translating, editing, and extending Hoffman’s “Chemical 
Tables.” But my degree by no means ended my work in the School, 
for I was invited to come back and spend six months as his private 
assistant. This time was spent on investigations on the solar spec- 
trum and other original work. After the lapse of a year I returned 
to the School and spent three years as his assistant in the general 
laboratory. In these years while nominally an assistant I was a stu- 
dent as well, working on advanced work in lines that Dr. Gibbs sug- 
gested. 

Our course of study, if it could be called a course, would be re- 
garded by many modern teachers as entirely lacking in all the essen- 
tials of a regular curriculum in a school, and was so regarded by 
President Eliot when he became president; and it was quickly changed 
to a routine course in which a student was no longer permitted to 
browse in the fields of learning, but must follow a prescribed line of 
study. We had but one text-book in use; that was Fresenius’s Quali- 
tative Analysis, but we had a fair reference library to which we could 
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refer at times. The main requirement of the student was that he 
could not take up any subject until he had mastered the one upon 
which he was at work. Dr. Gibbs had during his active teaching 
only four assistants; they have all since held professorships. After- 
wards he had three private assistants, two of whom have held pro- 
fessorships and the third has been engaged on important research 
work for the Government at Washington. Many other students who 
came under Dr. Gibbs’s instruction have been a credit to his teach- 
ing. One of them was president and professor of chemistry at the 
School of Mines of Colorado, and did much to build up that institu- 
tion until it became one of the best in the United States. Another is 
chief chemist of the Geological Survey of the United States, and has 
a high reputation at home and in Europe. Another is dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies of Columbian University and Govern- 
ment expert on high explosives. 

From the earliest days of the School Dr. Jeffries Wyman always 
had several special students; some of these were graduates of the Col- 
lege, and most of them were preparing to enter the Medical School. 
Some of these, however, had already taken their M.D. degree. He 
was an investigator from the time he left College until he died. Many 
of his students became distinguished and a number of them held 
professorships in medical schools. Among them may be mentioned 
Dr. Charles R. Folsom, for years Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health; Dr. James Jackson Putnam, for many years 
Professor in the Harvard Medical School; Dr. Henry Pickering Bow- 
ditch, and Dr. Henry P. Wolcott, who for many years was chairman 
of the Massachusetts Board of Health. 

Professor J. P. Cooke was among the first to perceive the value of 
laboratory teaching as an intellectual exercise in undergraduate work, 
and claimed to be the first to introduce it into the College course. His 
course in mineralogy was particularly good, and out of it grew the 
splendid collection in the University Museum. As a lecturer on chemi- 
cal subjects he was clear and interesting. Of his students Storer, 
Mayberry, and Willey have become the best known. 

Dr. Asa Gray had some students who became well known in bot- 
any. Among these were Professor Daniel Cady Eaton of Yale Col- 
lege and Professor William James Beal of the Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

Professor Henry L. Eustis was appointed Professor of Engineering 
in 1849, and held the position until his death in 1885. His depart- 
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ment had the most students, and men who graduated from it gen- 
erally found occupation at once. As an instance the Chicage, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad had a standing order for two graduates 
a year. The vice-president of the road, Thomas S. Howland, was 
graduated from the School in 1868. Both Professors Pickering and 
Trowbridge graduated from this department summa cum laude; they 
were then appointed professors in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology where Professor Pickering established the first physical 
laboratory in the United States. After coming back to Harvard Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge began laboratory teaching of Physics. 

Professor Benjamin Pierce had some special students, the most 
noted of whom was Simon Newcomb. 

At the time the franchise was bestowed upon the graduates of the 
School President Eliot congratulated the alumni on having won a 
long fight: we were over twenty years endeavoring to be put on the 
same standing as the graduates of the academic department in vot- 
ing for Overseers. He said to us that considering our numbers we had 
more distinguished graduates than any other department of the Uni- 
versity. The School has now ceased to exist. The University now 
has two courses of study, one leading to an A.B., the other to an S.B. 
degree. But this S.B. degree is not equivalent to the old S.B. degree. 
As a substitute for the School a number of graduate courses have 
keen established which lead to higher degrees, and in which the in- 
struction is much like that followed in the old School. 

It is possible that the work so well inaugurated by the old School 
will be much assisted by the use of the McKay Bequest, and students 
will still pursue in the University the studies which the School was 
founded to promote, with the great advantage that they will be much 
better fitted by previous training to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered. They will still have the advantage that they can de- 
vote their entire time to their chosen vocation. They will have the 
further advantage that there will be abundant material to work with, 
whereas at many times we had either to abandon our experiments 
or to devise apparatus and methods by which we could carry them 
on in a primitive way. Where a student can now obtain almost any- 
thing he wishes in a few hours, we had often to wait weeks for a sup- 
ply. This may have been something of a disadvantage, but on the 
other hand it taught habits of self-reliance. We were forced to devise 
the means to accomplish our ends. If we wanted oxygen we were 
forced to make it; now we can buy it by the foot ready to use. We 
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-had no supply of electricity, except the common wet battery, yet we 
successfully carried out the ectrolitic deposition of nickel and copper. 
The first gas cumbustion furnace was bought after I graduated; at 
that time we were still using charcoal to make combustions. The 
first assay furnace was a crude affair built by Mr. Fettee in 1868. 
Gas or gasoline assay furnaces had not been heard of at that time. 
Bunsen published an account of filtering with the vacuum pump 
about 1869; C. H. Wing at once rigged up a pump and used the 
method. In 1867 Dr. Gibbs had the idea that nitrogen determina- 
tions could be made by the use of the Sprengel pump, and in order 
to test the method I rigged up a mercury pump with which I made a 
number of successful determinations of nitrogen. The outfit of the 
School even so late as 1870 was no better than that of a well-equipped 
high school is to-day. The entire outfit furnished each student with 
the exception of the balance did not exceed twenty dollars, and he 
had to find his own platinum. But with this limited amount of 
apparatus work was done that has stood the test of time. The degree 
of S.B. then granted meant that the student had studied some one 
branch of science until he was fairly proficient in it. At present it is 
only equivalent to the A.B., meaning only that the student has been 
through a general course of study. 

The influence of the School on education in this country is hardly 
to be estimated. Its methods have revolutionized the University, 
and it has been said that instead of the University absorbing the 
School the School has absorbed the University: for now the meth- 
ods that were introduced in the School are used throughout the 
University, and every professor employs to a greater or less extent 
the laboratory method, teaching his students how to use their mate- 
rial rather than to memorize text-books. Many think that this has 
been carried too far and that a student should be better grounded 
in the elements of education before entering into advanced studies 
of his own choosing. In other words there is a decided protest against 
the elective system as now adopted in the University. And in this 
view they are right; a man cannot be too well trained in his pre- 
liminary studies before he undertakes his life-work. On the other 
hand a too rigid adherence to a set course is not advisable; a certain 
latitude should be allowed in the choice of these preliminary studies 
and those which will lead more directly to a man’s chosen life work 
should receive the most attention. 

As an illustration, for a student in chemistry, engineering, or bot- 
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any, it is almost indispensable that he should have a good reading - 


knowledge of scientific French, German, and English, and a knowl- 
edge of Latin will often be of assistance. But these languages as 
taught in the schools have but little value to him. In German, for 
instance, he may be well acquainted with literary German, but when 
he tries to read scientific German he will be entirely at sea. The min- 
ing engineer, especially, should understand Spanish. In our German 
course in the School we chose a German Chemistry, and in this we 
had a decided advantage of the instructor, as we understood what we 
were reading and he did not. We soon learned to translate this work 
with ease whereas, had we taken literary German, we should have 
been but little better off at the end of the course than at the beginning. 

The great trouble in the new facilities for advanced studies will be, 
as President Lowell has ably said, that it will tend to build up a gen- 
eration of teachers who will be well learned in all that has gone be- 
fore but who will lack the initiative to go ahead and do things for 
themselves. The education that we received in the old School was not 
so much the study of what had been done, and in this way differing 
from the education that preceded it, as it was the power to think 
and reason on what we were doing and to initiate new work. Those 
of us who afterwards taught, taught not so much because we had 
been educated to teach as because we had found out something that 
we felt we must impart to others. Each of us imbibed something of 
the enthusiasm of our masters and tried to pass it on to our students. 


HENRY ADAMS, ’58. 
By JAMES FORD RHODES, LL.D., 01, ano HENRY CABOT LODGE, ’71. 


[Henry Apams, ’58, son of Charles Francis Adams, ’25, brother of John Quincy Adams, 
53, Charles Francis Adams, ’56, and Brooks Adams, ’70, was born in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1838, and died in Washington, D.C., March 27, 1918. The estimates of his 
work and personality given at the April meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society by his fellow-historian, Mr. Rhodes, and his intimate friend, Senator Lodge, are 
here printed, with small modifications, by the permission of these gentlemen.] 


Mr. Ruopes’s TRIBUTE. 


N the death of Henry Adams our country has lost a great historian. 
His “monumental study of Jefferson and Madison,” to use the 
words of Gooch in his book on historians in the nineteenth century, 
placed him in the front rank of historians. He gave ten or twelve years 
to his “History of Jefferson’s and Madison’s Administrations,” but a 
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thousand copies was the extent of the sale. Not that he desired the 
money compensation, for of all men used to money he seemed to despise 
it most, but he did desire the appreciation which a large sale would 
signify. It was his custom to send around printed copies of his work 
before publication to a dozen or more friends for their criticisms and 
in one of his sombre moods he wrote that he had “but three serious 
readers — Abram Hewitt, Wayne McVeagh, and John Hay.” And he 
said somewhere that the value of an historian does not depend on 
an enormous sale but on the quality of the buyers: this truth is thor- 
ougly realized by his own work. Professors and advanced students 
of history possess it, admire it, and wonder at the author; but this 
knowledge did not come to Adams at once. When it was made known 
to him, however, some years after the publication of “Jefferson and 
Madison,” he was gratified that his work was appreciated by the 
intellectual élite. This would have been increased could he have felt 
the real enthusiasm in the hall of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
at the proposal to make him an honorary member. 

The first volume of “Jefferson and Madison” was published in 
1889, the ninth and last in 1891. The work deserves all the praise 
it has received, and it cannot be superseded. If certain phases of these 
sixteen years are elaborated by other writers, they must go for their 
political and dipiomatic history to Adams, whose work will be pre- 
served by his profound knowledge and virile style. Moreover he had 
the gift of narration. What can be more interesting than his picture 
of Napoleon when negotiating the sale of Louisiana! His two brothers, 
Joseph and Lucien, went to the Tuileries to lodge their protest and 
found Napoleon in his bath, which, according to his custom, was 
strongly perfumed with cologne. We protest, said the brothers; the 
Chambers will not give their consent. I tell you now, answered 
Napoleon, “glaring from his bath at the two men” that “I shall do 
without the consent of anyone whomsoever.” Then Joseph threat- 
ened to lead the opposition in the Chambers when Napoleon “burst 
into a peal of forced laughter.”’ As the discussion went on both 
became angry and after “terrible” words from Joseph “Napoleon 
half started up, crying out: ‘You are insolent! I ought’ — then 
threw himself violently back in the bath with a force which sent a 
mass of perfumed water into Joseph’s flushed face drenching him 
and Lucien, who had the wit to quote in a theatrical tone the 
words which Virgil put into the mouth of Neptune reproving the 
waves.”’ Of course Napoleon put the sale through. 
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' Adams had likewise a rare gift of characterization due to his thor- 
ough knowledge of his characters and his power of expression. 
“Napoleon Bonaparte,” he wrote, “like Milton’s Satan on his throne 
of state ...sat unapproachable on his bad eminence; or when he 
moved, the dusky air felt an unusual weight. His conduct was often 
mysterious, and sometimes so arbitrary as to seem insane.” The 
often-quoted remark of Talleyrand in regard to Hamilton may be 
applied to Adams. He divined Europe, and he also comprehended 
thoroughly the position of the United States which, though far 
away, was drawn into the conflict of the warring European powers. 
He drew a phase of Jefferson as remarkable as his portrait of the 
Frenchman who bestrode “the narrow world like a Colossus.” 
Jefferson, he wrote, was reserved; he “never showed himself in 
crowds; . . . nor indeed was he seen at all except on horseback or by 
his friends and visitors in his own house. With manners apparently 
popular and informal, he led a life of his own, and allowed few 
persons to share it. . . . His true delight was in an intellectual life of 
science and art.” But Adams later remarked, “The White House 
was filled with an atmosphere of adulation. Flattery gross as any 
that man could ask was poured into the President’s ear.’”’ In his con- 
cluding volume he showed his comprehension of the sentiment of his 
own country. “In the American character,” he wrote, “antipathy 
to war ranked first among political traits ... No European nation 
could have conducted a war as the people of America conducted the 
war of 1812.” 

The merits which Gibbons ascribed to an historian, diligence and 
accuracy, Adams possessed in an eminent degree. Fully recognizing 
this, a scholarly reviewer of his third and fourth volumes in the Na- 
tion of May 8, 1890, spoke of his “even-handed impartiality.” To this 
quality many will demur; but, if Adams was a partisan, he was an 
honest partisan like Gibbon and Macaulay. Lounsbury in his book 
on “ Shakespeareas a Dramatic Artist,” speaking of thecontemporary 
criticism of Shakespeare’s failure to observe the unities of time, 
place, and action, expressed the opinion that in “The Tempest,” 
Shakespeare “deliberately determined to show to the adherents of the 
classical school that he could not only write what they called a regular 
play better than they could themselves, but could make it conform 
even more closely than they generally did to their beloved unity of 
time.”’ Now we may imagine Henry Adams listening to the Virginian 
whom his “Jefferson ” did not satjsfy, and to others who averred that 
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he could never forget that he was an Adams, and saying, Go to! I will 
show these good critics what impartiality and detachment are, and 
so he wrote the first six chapters of Volume I and the last four 
chapters of Volume IX, recording the ideas of a detached and im- 
partial observer, who brought to his work neither a preconceived 
opinion nor a bias of any sort. The chapters tell for all time what the 
United States was in 1800 and at the close of the War of 1812 and 
equal Macaulay’s celebrated Chapter “State of England in 1685.” 
Before Henry Adams wrote the “Jefferson and Madison,” he taught 
history at Harvard College for seven years. In response to the 
invitation he said to President Eliot, “But, Mr. President, I know 
nothing about medieval history.” “With that courteous manner and 
bland smile so familiar for the next generation of Americans,” so 
Adams related, “ Mr. Eliot mildly but firmly replied, ‘If you will point 
out to me any one who knows more, Mr. Adams, I will appoint him.’ ” 
The result showed that this insistence was wise. “I exhausted all 
my strength,” Adams wrote, “in trying to keep one day ahead of my 
duties.”” ‘Often the stint ran on, till night and sleep ran short.” But 
from the study and teaching of these seven years came “Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres,” which Morse Stephens, of the University of 
California, informed me is the best thing on the Middle Ages in the 
English language. Normandy is “a small place,” Adams wrote, “but 
one which like Attica or Tuscany has said a great deal to the world.” 
He intimated that the smaller spire of Chartres is “the most perfect 
piece of architecture in the world”; that the windows are “the 
most splendid color decoration the world ever saw.” “The pointed 
arch,”’ he wrote, “reveled at Reims and the gothic architects reached 
perfection at Amiens.” In short there was in France during the 
twelfth century an expenditure of wealth in developing a system of 
architecture “that would make a railway system look cheap.” Now 
itis no wonder that “Jefferson and Madison” and “ Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres ’’ should have been written, but it is a wonder that both 
should have been written by the same man; that an author should 
have shown himself equally at home in the crude early life of the 
United States and amid the artistic creations of the Middle Ages. 
“Beware,” said Emerson, “when the great God lets loose a thinker 
on the planet.” This is a fit introduction to his greatest work, “The 
Education of Henry Adams.” In the revelations of a soul, richly en- 
dowed by nature and education, the thought at times is wonder- 
fully profound, amazing the reader at the confidences reposed. Deep 
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every-day philosophy is communicated, but the author never forgets 
that he is an historian and the historic sense runs through the whole 
book. Never published but privately printed, it was sent to some 
friends and intimate acquaintances for criticism and comment, 
and it made the subject of conversation as men and women gathered 
together. The first criticism that it was egotistical may be disregarded. 
Egotism inheres in an autobiography, but what is so called in a living 
man becomes the record of a valuable experience when that man 
is dead. It may be suspected that some of those who shall here- 
after read this book will not share this friendly critical comment. 
Another criticism ran that it was pessimistic. But perhaps Adams 
saw further in 1907, when this book was printed, than the rest of us. 

Exceedingly modest about his venture, he wrote to me in 1908: 
“Tf you can imagine a centipede moving along in twenty little sections 
(each with a mathematical formula carefully concealed in its stomach) 
to the bottom of a hill; and then laboriously climbing in fifteen sec- 
tions more (each with a new mathematical problem carefully con- 
cealed in its stomach) till it can get up on a hill an inch or two high, 
so as to see ahead a half an inch or so, you will understand in advance 
all that the ‘Education’ has to say.” 

Let me close with a letter written to me one year later when 
Adams was seventy years old, that is, in 1908: “You are still young 
and have the ten best years of working life to employ. I envy you 
the amusement but I envy you, still more, the experience. Twenty 
years would be better still. Almost every day some new attempt is 
brought to my notice to calculate the date when the world will begin 
to feel its next squeeze or evolution. I notice that whether the calcu- 
lation is based on population or exhaustion of cheap minerals or on 
mind, etc., all the speculations come out where I did in my ratio of 
unity to multiplicity — about twenty years hence. My a priori cal- 
culation as a law of history is not worth much, but as a curiosity I 
am amused by it and would like to see the situation in 1930. Capital- 
ism, socialism, anarchism or restriction of the birth-rate, all squint 
at the same end, with the exhaustion of cheap steel. The world should 
be a curious study between 1930 and 1940 — even more curious than 
in my own very curious time.” 


Senator LopGe’s LETTER 


For forty-seven years Mr. Henry Adams has been my most intimate 
friend, to whom I have not only been indebted for help, wise counsel, 
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and unfailing sympathy throughout my active life, but whose affec- 
tion was one of my most cherished, most precious possessions. No 
ties of blood could have made him closer or more devoted to me and 
mine than he has been for nearly half a century. To me the loss 
caused by his death is inexpressible. 

I was a Senior at Harvard when he came there as Professor of His- 
tory, and I became at once one of his students. The course he gave 
that first year was in medieval history, of which he was fond of 
saying he knew nothing and that he learned it by teaching, keeping 
only one lecture ahead of his pupils. However he acquired his knowl- 
edge, he knew more of his subject than any one with whom I have 
ever come in contact and his instruction was the most inspiring and 
effective I had ever known or imagined. He then took up Ameri- 
can history. At that time it was possible for a boy to go through 
school and Harvard College without learning anything of the history 
of his country, without knowing who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence or who drafted the Constitution of the United States. 
Mr. Adams founded and established the Department of American 
History at Harvard and, what was still more important, he revolu- 
tionized the methods of teaching and studying history in the Uni- 
versity. His coming to Harvard where he did this great work for edu- 
cation was one of the many debts which we owe to President Eliot. 

This is not the moment to trace in detail or to describe his later 
achievements after he left the University. His ‘‘Life of Gallatin” 
and his wholly admirable history of “The Administrations of Jeffer- 
son and Madison ” will always remain as his enduring contribution to 
the history which his ancestors so largely helped to make. 

He was much more, however, than an eminent historian, — he was 
a great man of letters whose place and importance in literature will 
loom ever larger as the years go by. I will speak here of only one 
book, “The Education of Henry Adams,” which he left in my charge 
to be printed by the Massachusetts Historical Society. This is in my 
judgment one of the most remarkable autobiographies which have 
been given to the world and will, I think, be so regarded as the genera- 
tions of men succeed each other. Not only does it contain the charm- 
ing picture of the Boston of his youth and of the Washington of his 
later years and of the London where he lived and worked with his 
father during the Civil War, a most important contribution to history, 
but it concludes with an exposition of his philosophy of life and of 
human development which has the permanence of a profound addi- 
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tion to the thought which in the last analysis instructs and guides 
the race. 

He had the most remarkable mind which I have ever known, in its 
range of knowledge, in its grasp of the meaning and causes of events, 
and in its wholly original and independent action. There was no sub- 
ject upon which, however he might disclaim it, he was not informed, 
upon which he had not reflected, and where the last word and the 
latest authorities were not familiar to him. Whether it was geology 
or biology, science or history, art or architecture, or pure literature, 
it was always the same. His penetrating intellect and his apparently 
effortless power of absorbing knowledge had mastered them all. 
He lived a life of strict retirement. He shrank from anything resem- 
bling publicity, but his fame will grow as his work, so much of 
which he kept in the shadow, comes forth into the light and is stud- 
ied and known by men. 


GEORGE von LENGERKE MEYER, ’79. 
By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, ’76. 
EORGE von LENGERKE MEYER, son of George Augustus 


and Grace Helen (Parker) Meyer, was born at Boston, June 
24, 1858. He prepared for College under G. W. C. Noble, 57, and was 
admitted in July, 1875. After graduation he continued to make his 
home in Boston. In January, 1882, he was admitted to his father’s 
firm of Linder & Meyer, commission merchants. In 1888 he was 
elected a member of the Common Council of the city of Boston on 
the Republican ticket, and in 1889 was reélected. In 1891 he was 
elected a Republican member of the Board of Aldermen. In 1892 he 
was elected representative on the Republican ticket to the General 
Court of Massachusetts from the ninth Suffolk district, and in 1893 
was reélected from the same district. In 1894 he was again returned, 
and was chosen speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. Again in 1895 he was returned for the fourth time, and 
unanimously reélected speaker of the house. “My time,” he wrote in 
1895, “has been chiefly spent attending to business and politics in 
Massachusetts, living half the year on my farm at Hamilton, going 
to town nearly every day, and in the afternoon occasionally getting 
a game of polo for exercise and recreation. Every summer, however, I 
make it a point to get off into the woods in Canada on the Resti- 
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gouche River for two weeks of fishing.” In 1896 he was for the fifth 
time elected to the State legislature, and for the third time elected 
speaker of the house. He spent the winter of 1897 abroad. In the 
winter of 1899-1900 he was elected a member of the Republican 
National Committee, and appointed by Governor Wolcott chairman 
of the Massachusetts Board of Paris Exposition Managers. He was 
still actively engaged in business as a director and trustee in a num- 
ber of corporations. 

When the late Justice Moody resigned his seat in Congress to be 
Attorney General under Roosevelt, the vacancy aroused the ambi- 
tions of two friends living on the same road in the town of Hamilton, 
— Augustus Gardner and George Meyer. After a keen preliminary 
contest Meyer withdrew and was appointed ambassador to Italy. 
It is a sad coincidence that within the last year these three represen- 
tatives of Essex County have died. 

In 1905, Meyer was appointed ambassador to St. Petersburg by 
President Roosevelt. As ambassador to Russia, at the President’s 
request, he obtained the consent of the Czar to a peace conference 
with Japan at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. When the plenipo- 
tentiaries came to a deadlock, President Roosevelt cabled him in- 
structions to obtain an audience with the Czar in order to find a way 
out of the impasse. The audience resulted in an agreement to a divi- 
sion of the Island of Saghalien, the northern half, which had been 
acquired by treaty, being given to Japan, Russia binding herself to 
recompense Japan liberally for the care of Russian prisoners, but not 
to an amount which could be interpreted as a war indemnity. During 
the war Meyer had the care of the Japanese prisoners in Russia. 

He arrived in America on the third of March, 1907, in order to 
enter Roosevelt’s cabinet as postmaster-general. He was decorated 
during the interim between his ambassadorship and the postmaster- 
generalship with the Grand Cordon of Alexander Nevsky by the Czar 
of Russia, the Chevalier Grand Cross SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro by the 
King of Italy, and the Japanese Imperial Order Grand Cordon of the 
Rising Sun. 

As postmaster-general in Roosevelt’s cabinet Meyer strongly ad- 
vocated postal savings banks, and got a bill to establish them re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
This failed to reach a vote in the Senate. That public sentiment might 
be aroused throughout the country, he entered into joint debate with 
those who were opposed to the measure in Chicago and other western 
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cities, in order to demonstrate the need of postal savings banks and 
parcel post. He also wrote articles in various magazines on these 
subjects. He was able at the time of Mr. Taft’s nomination to have 
inserted in the Republican platform the endorsement of the postal 
savings bank. This pledge was redeemed at the first session of Con- 
gress during President Taft’s administration. While postmaster-gen- 
eral he was able to establish parcel post treaties with Uruguay, Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, and the Netherlands. He also began negotiations, 
which have since been completed, for parcel post treaties with Brazil, 
Hungary, Panama and Dutch Guiana. He established, besides, the 
two cent postage rate for letters with Great Britain, Germany, and 
Newfoundland. 

President Taft appointed him in 1909 as Secretary of the Navy, and 
he served until March 4, 1913. He received an honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard in June, 1911, and at the same time was elected 
a member of its Board of Overseers; ke served as President of this 
Board for several years, retiring in 1917. He was the graduate Presi- 
dent of the A. D. Club, of Harvard, and the first President of the 
Myopia Hunt Club of Hamilton, Mass. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to public matters, such was his 
sixth sense in business affairs that he succeeded in making a large 
fortune; but those who knew him best were always surprised at the 
coolness and calm of his life, so full of grave responsibility, for he 
rever gave the appearance of a man in a hurry, or showed any signs 
of nervousness or of being harassed. 

In his connection with the Boston City Government, both as coun- 
ci‘man and alderman, he had constantly to meet, as a member of the 
minority party in both branches, the most strenuous and combative 
of professional politicians. It is to his credit that, in municipal work, 
he never allowed his party affiliation to interfere with casting his vote 
according to his own best judgment. He was true to himself in the 
many contests which arose in the hot strife of those days in the City 
Hall of Boston. 

During all this time he was a leader in gay society and almost a 
dandy in his dress, fond of all manly sports, hunting, polo, shooting, 
and fishing. It is a tribute to his singular common sense that, not- 
withstanding these handicaps in the eyes of the average man of that 
day, he was able to gain the respect of all the politicians who met him, 
so that when he went to the legislature he was thrice elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 
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As ambassador to Italy his sixth sense, which had enabled him to 
succeed in the world of business, combined with his social aptitudes 
and his love for manly sports, gave him a unique place among Ameri- 
can representatives abroad. His residence in Rome, the Palazzo 
Brancaccio, set in fine gardens, overlooking the eternal city, the ro- 
mantic oval of the Coliseum in the middle distance, was a fitting 
mansion for the representative of a great nation. When he was 
transferred to Russia, the great opportunity came to him related 
above, to find a way out of the deadlock at Portsmouth. He re- 
ceived from the officials of the Navy Department, when his term of 
office was over, a beautiful tribute which expressed their admiration 
for his honest and excellent work in that difficult position. 

His life is one that every Harvard man can be proud of, and it is 
also one that gives hope of success to all those who are willing to de- 
vote themselves and such talents as they possess, to sensible and 
careful work in the world of politics. For here was a man of whom 
no one could have predicted in his youth a career beyond the ordi- 
nary. Yet we see him starting in the lowest political position and 
steadily advancing from legislative to diplomatic work, from diplo- 
matic work to executive work, and in each post doing himself, his 
college and his country, honor. 

The only magic that was his, was that of patient work, calm com- 
mon sense, and a cool head. His advice and judgment were consid- 
ered by those with whom he was associated in financial affairs to be 
of the greatest service. Hé had courage and fertility of resource in the 
management of corporations and trust estates. His interest in such 
matters was in the grand strategy, as he was somewhat impatient of 
detail. He was far-seeing, having the important and rare faculty of 
calculating the future course of events with substantial accuracy. 

When the course of the war indicated that this country should 
prepare in a timely way for the impending crisis, Meyer constantly 
urged the necessity of increasing the strength of our Navy, while 
his old friend Gardner was foremost in Congress in showing the 
necessity for preparation. 

The little town of Hamilton had representatives worthy of the 
great name it bears. 

The enumeration and combination of Meyer’s achievements prove 
that he was a great man of affairs and the model of a useful citizen. 

He was married, June 25, 1885, to Marion Alice Appleton, daughter 
of Charles H. Appleton, of Boston. He died March 9, 1918. His 
wife and three children survive him. 
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ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, ’84. 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, ’84. 


F you trace the history of Europe upward as far as the Crusades, 

you will find that there has always existed a race of courtly gentle- 
men whose dress, manners, and temperament fitted them as the plum- 
age fits a fine bird. They wore swords, long or short, according to the 
dangers to which life exposed them, and coats of mail or of satin as the 
changing epochs decreed. But wherever they walked they bore their 
own inner gayety, and made a street seem fashionable by passing down 
it. Mercutio is the symbol of this perennial type of humanity; and 
whatever the socialists may say, and however the Labor Party in the 
House of Commons may vote, we all know that this kind of man 
can never be long absent from the life of the world. Nature will pro- 
duce him again. The earth may lie fallow and hide the germ for a 
winter, but he is sure to reappear when thespring comes. The creature 
is the hardy product of nature’s oldest humanities, and he has so deep 
a vitality that the mushroom growths of commerce and industrialism 
with all their pretence and all their propaganda, do no more than pre- 
pare the soil for his reappearance. Barbarisms subside, burgherdoms 
become refined, and the courtly gentleman rises and blooms once 
more. 

His habitat is a castle terrace, a drawing-room, a club; his atmos- 
phere is social life. Social life excites him, the dinner table is his 
forum and arena. His powers are stimulated by banners and chande- 
liers, by prancing coursers and evening dress, by pictures, engravings, 
and the entourage of civilization. If he happens to be a public-spirited 
and religious person, all this appanage of luxury acts as a foil to his 
sterling qualities, and strange as it may sound, the setting appears to 
dignify and exalt his moral qualities. This illusion is one of the pleas- 
ing illusions of life. There is no use in trying’ to miminize or to ex- 
plain it away: the thing is a part of nature. 

Although I knew Robert Minturn since the days of our infancy, and 
I was in the same form with him at St. Paul’s School and in the same 
class with him at Harvard, I always think of him as he appeared at 
about the age of fifty, with chiseled features, iron gray hair, blue eyes, 
and the bearing, wit, and dignity of an ecclesiastic in the age of 
Louis XIV. What a figure for New York to have produced! He was 
not only old New York, — which by the way was a stuffy enough 
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place, and could show few figures like to him, — but he was the link 
between old New York and every variety of new New York; and he 
brought the gallantry of natural manners into many an icy palace, 
where coldness and rudeness had been adopted as the nearest Ameri- 
can equivalents to the stiff English manners, — the manner that 
seemed to be required by the presence of flunkies and carpets unrolled 
across the sidewalk. New York is to-day humanized, but some years 
ago we had a bad epoch, in which every chair was a sentinel, and every 
social meeting was a morbid function — that is to say among the rich. 
Bob Minturn could not be frozen by furniture or by flummery. He 
was always genial, at home, full of information, radiant, unconscious. 

Minturn was ever a person of literary avocations, a student of style 
and of usage; and as a college boy he used to write essays and verses. 
There was one particular kind of writing in which he excelled in later 
life. He had a remarkable gift for friendship and a minute memory of 
the romantic past. Thus he was able to write for our class gatherings 
papers which he read aloud, and which reduced every one in the room 
to tears. This was partly due to his elocution which was truly re- 
markable. I used to get him to read pieces of my own aloud, because 
he could put more significance into them than I could myself; and he 
could read them at sight, no matter how illegible the condition of the 
manuscript might be. He had the old cultivation, the old literary 
passion, the old training. His favorite bits of prose and verse lived 
for him with a perennial life, and he could rehearse and recite them, 
as people used to do in 1850. 

At what period he first discovered in himself a talent for picture- 
buying I do not know; but that he had a rare and natural gift in this 
direction is indubitable. He acquired beautiful old pictures by finding 
them at odd times and in odd places, and every one of them was a 
thing you would give your eyes to own; and taken together they made 
his small house into a rich palace. It was n’t the collection of a dilet- 
tante, it was the soul’s product of a true amateur. The pictures all 
struck the same note and poured it on you from the walls, tables, 
shelves, and mantels. One cannot explain a passion of this kind. Some 
people’s objects are precious, but stand apart; other people’s things 
make a unity and sing together. And Minturn’s things, though all of 
them were secondary from the great collector’s point of view, and some 
were mere scraps and fragments, seemed to glow with the sunlight of 
Italy and the Netherlands. 

Minturn was, moreover, a business man, and duaitos a good many 
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years, a long while ago, he had complete charge of ever so much family 
property. His training for this sort of work began as a clerk in the 
office of Morgan Drexel, and his experience of practical matters led 
to his becoming the treasurer and manager of Charities and Hospitals. 
Thus, for all his courtly conduct in the drawing-rooms, Minturn was 
a man of affairs and of public interests, and in his own way a pillar, 
and a very ornamental pillar, of society. 

It is strange to cast a rapid glance backward over his whole life and 
notice that every stage of his growth came about through some seem- 
ing calamity. His mind and character appeared to rise under stroke 
after stroke of the divine lightning. His looks betrayed it; for he grew 
steadily more handsome and more solid as he grew older, and as the 
inner beauty which was hid in the block shone forth. Beauty was a 
family inheritance, and he came by the frame of it naturally enough; 
but the spark was his own. 

As a child he was an elfin little creature, sprightly, clever, and whim- 
sical; as a school-boy he was a gamin; as a college boy he was particu- 
larly foolish, carried away with the freedoms and excitements of 
under-graduate life, gadding and running wild in starry waistcoats 
and ridiculous apparel. It was always a joy to meet him in the College 
Yard; for he came with a flood of gossip, and was as witty as a Shake- 
spearean clown. The Harvard social life was particularly degraded 
in those days. It was made up of petty rivalries, personal talk, and 
club ambitions. Minturn was my mentor in regard to these myster- 
ies. I sat stupefied and listened to the fantastic tale, while Minturn 
seemed to be a kind of Puck who eppeared on top of a hedgerow and 
gave news of the fairy underworld from which he had emerged, and 
into which he dived again. 

The first benevolent catastrophe which fate provided for him (for I 
shall not rehearse his griefs) was his sudden transfer from college to 
New York and to the deadly grind of business, law work, and the 
earning of a living. This and the tragic illness of his father were rolled 
upon him like stones upon a butterfly; but they flattened him only 
for a time. The new responsibilities entered into him, found the brain 
which was prepared for them, and revived him. I have known plenty 
of boys who passed through the same sort of experience and who came 
out of it gloomy and oppressed. But Bob was still himself. 

The secret of this power to expand lay in a depth of religious feeling 
which had always been within his nature, but lay like a well that was 
hidden. I scarcely know how it is, but the shattering events of life 
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seem designed to attack a man’s whole system merely for the purpose 
of forcing a single inner golden thread of resignation to vibrate. When 
this happens the tiny harmony reconstructs and informs the entire 
man. As for Bob, the more fate pressed him the stronger he grew. 

Thus a few years later, in early middle life, when he received the 
worst cut known to humanity in the shape of creeping paralysis, he 
blossomed under it. His walk in lameness took on a new dignity, his 
cane gave him weight; and that serenity of his which we all remember 
came to crown the slow dissolution of his body and the steady triumph 
of his spirit. I cannot give the precise chronology in his periods of 
reverse and good fortune, and they are of small importance; for the 
outcome of every life sheds its meaning on all that went before, and in 
Bob’s case the outcome was so clear and continued for so long that 
what went before was forgotten. 

His old-fashioned bonhomie and a certain romanticism of manner 
never left him. When he met you, it was a meeting, and must be gay 
and genial. At the risk of violating convention I must tell of his be- 
havior on the day of his last seizure, when he suddenly lost, for the 
time being, the power of articulation, and his final illness began. He 
was lunching at our house, and gave such an example of grand man- 
ners that his picture ought to be in the history of knighthood forever. 
We were in the sitting-room and he arrived late and began to apolo- 
gize. When he found that he had not the word, he tried again, — 
vainly. He was confused, smiling, baffled, — distressed that he should 
be the cause of concern to others. There was nothing tragic about 
him, except the fact of his trouble. It was the last stand of the old 
courtier. 

The great war had broken out at a time when Minturn was failing; 
and the passionate interest he took in the war no doubt hastened his 
end. He was among those to whom the slowness of America’s response 
to the general peril was a source of grief, shame, inexpressible solici- 
tude. His emotions were excited to the highest pitch, and all the 
heroic feeling which had sustained him against the trials of his own 
life was called upon in the cause of humanity. He could not respond: 
he could only break. A good many people have been killed by the 
war besides those who die at the front. 

For more than a year he lay dying, his mind being successively ob- 
scured and cleared by the clouds that drifted over him and the gleams 
of sun that reached him from the outer world. In such manner was 
he gradually engulfed, and the chasm closed over him. One is tempted 
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to pause, and say, “If I had been the Creator I should have omitted 
this last scene, or else I should have had the facts merely told by a 
messenger to the audience and not acted out upon the stage.” But 
we are not the Creator, and must accept the mysteries of life as they 
are given us. 


HARVARD IN THE COLONIAL WARS, 1675-1748. 
By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, ’08. 


FAIRLY complete account of the services of Harvard men on 
both sides of our Civil War has been published;' and a committee 
is already compiling our roll of honor for the present conflict. But 
what of the wars during the previous two centuries of the history of 
Harvard College? How many Harvard graduates and undergradu- 
ates served their colony, their king, or their country, as the case might 
be, in the colonial wars, the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the 
Mexican War? No attempt, it seems, has been made to solve this 
question. Even an approximately correct answer to it, after so great 
a lapse of time, could be attained only by minute and protracted re- 
search. The present writer does not claim to have done this, even for 
the short period covered by this article. Other things are more press- 
ing to-day. He has merely examined the more obvious and available 
sources of information, procured a few facts, and ventured some ten- 
tative conclusions. 
There is a wide gap in the biographical annals of Harvard between 
the class of 1689, where John Langdon Sibley terminated his labors,” 


1 In the Class Reports, the Harvard Memorial Biographies; Francis H. Brown, Har- 
vard in the War of 1861-65, Boston, 1886; addenda in Graduates’ Magazine, x, 402, xiv, 
772, xvi, 381, xrx, 749. Henry N. Blake’s list of Harvard Confederates is in Graduates’ 
Magazine, xx, 422. The entire list is tabulated by General Blake in zbid., xx, 235. 

2 Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, by John Langdon Sibley, 
M.A., 3 vols., Cambridge, 1873-85. Mr. Sibley’s manuscript notes for the classes 1690- 
1720, preserved in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, help somewhat; 
and his annotated Triennial Catalogue of 1875, also in the same institution, has been 
a great aid in identifying later graduates. In this last work, Mr. Sibley entered, when- 
ever he could find it, such data as the date and place of birth and death of every grad- 
uate, his residence and profession, and the names of his wife and parents. 

There is also a scrap-book in which he entered miscellaneous data on Harvard grad- 
uates as he found them. A card catalogue of biographical data has been maintained in 
the office of the Quinquennial Catalogue at the College Library by recent editors of 
that useful work. But there is no published compilation of Harvard biographies com- 
parable with Franklin B. Dexter’s Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College, 
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and the beginning of the quindecennial class reports, in the eighteen- 
thirties. We need a comprehensive history of the University from its 
foundation to the present time, as well as a set of brief biographies of 
all Harvard men, whether graduates or not. Either would be a monu- 
mental work, requiring a lifetime to complete. Lacking them, ques- 
tions like the present one cannot be answered accurately, and the 
influence of Harvard College and Harvard men in the building of 
the nation can never be adequately appreciated. 


Z 


The English Puritans who founded Harvard were a militant people. 
Regarding themselves as God’s chosen, and their enemies as Satan’s 
allies, military service became a religious as well as a civil duty. Our 
forebears were also firm believers in preparedness. The motto si vis 
pacem, para bellum was quoted by the Rev. Joshua Moodey (class of 
1653), in his artillery sermon of 1674, and by Cotton Mather (class 
of 1678) in a similar production in 1686. “Do not plead, ‘I can’t 
spare the time to train,’” remarked the latter. “What! not spare 
time to go to school with God? . . . Would you be made soldiers by a 
Miracle?” ! 

In times of war, your Puritan was apt to observe the letter as well 
as the spirit of the Old Testament; but in times of peace, he prepared 
as his ancestors had done in England. Militant as they were, the New 
England colonists detested militarism. Instead of relying on a profes- 
sional army, they revived the ancient militia system. Their principle 
was universal military training, and universal service in home defense; 
a system going back to Saxon times. Much of the detail, even the 
phraseology, of the militia laws of New England were taken from the 
Assize at Arms of Henry II, and the Statute of Winchester of 1295. 
Every able-bodied man between the ages of sixteen and sixty in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay (with certain exceptions hereinafter noted), was re- 


1702-1815 (“Yale Biographies and Annals,”’ 6 vols., 1885-1912); and nothing for earlier 
wars like Henry P. Johnston’s Yale and her Honor Roll in the American Revolution (New 
York, 1888). We have not even a bare list of the names of all who have entered Har- 
vard like the matriculation lists of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. The Quinquen- 
nial, of course, gives the names of the recipients of degrees only. Mr. Albert Matthews 
has published a “Tentative List of Temporary Students at Harvard College, 1639- 
1800” in the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xvi, 271-85, and 
has generously placed at my disposal whatever biographical data he has been able to 
gather relating to these men. Harvard men mentioned in this article, and not found in 
the Quinquennial. are temporary students listed by Mr. Matthews. 4 

1 Military Duties Recommended to an Artillery Company. (Boston, 1687.) 
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quired to supply himself with arms and ammunition, to enroll in the 
train-band (militia company) of the township where he resided, to 
turn out for training (drill) at required intervals,' and to perform 
watchings and wardings in times of danger, as required by local 
authorities. When an Indian war broke out, the governor and council 
of each colony drafted men from the militia for scouting, garrison 
duty, and active service in the field; while the rest acted as a home 
guard. Expeditionary forces sent outside the colony, in the wars with 
France and Spain in the eighteenth century, were recruited from the 
trained militia by voluntary enlistment. 

From this liability to military training and service, all Harvard 
undergraduates, and most graduates, were exempt. By order of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, dated November 11, 1647, “All 
majestrates, deputies, officers of Court, elders? and deacons; the 
president, Fellowes, students and officers of Harvard Colledge, and 
all professed schoole masters... phisitions, chirurgeons, . . . shall 
be exempt from ordinary traynings, watchings, and wardings.”’ ® 
The exemption of college students and officials was expressly con- 
firmed in the college charter of 1650; 4 and the law of 1647 remained in 
force until 1693. Furthermore, the four exempted professions — the 
ministry, teaching, medicine and public service — included at least 
four fifths of the men who received degrees from Harvard during the 
seventeenth century. 

Nothing in the colonial laws of Massachusetts forbade a student to 
volunteer for military training or service, but the college authorities 
discouraged this. No. 11 of the college laws of 1642 reads: 

“None [of the scholars] shall, under eny pretence whatever, fre- 
quent the company and society of such men as lead an ungirt and 
dissolute life. 

“ Neither shall any without license of the overseers of the Colledge 
bee of the Artillery or traine-Band.”’ 

One of the Overseers’ orders of 1650 states: 

“No schollar whatever without the fore acquaintance and leave of 

1 The trained bands in England were called out hardly once in five years, and few 
of their members knew even how to load a musket, at this period. But Massachusetts- 
Bay began with weekly company drills in 1631. These were gradually reduced to six a 
year by the time of Philip’s War, and four a year in 1679. The companies were organ- 
ized into regiments, with county units, and regimental trainings held at infrequent 
intervals. 

2 This term, as used in the seventeenth century, included ministers. 


, ® Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay, 11, 221. 
# Jbid., u1, 196; Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University, 1, 591. 
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the President and his tutor, . . . shal bee present at or in any of the 
Publike Civil meetings, or Concourse of people, as Courts of justice, 
elections, fayres, or at military exercise in the time or howers of the 
Colledge exercise, Publike or private. Neither shal any schollar exer- 
cise himself in any Military band, unlesse of knowne gravity and of 
approoved, sober and vertuous conversation, and that with leave of 
the President and his Tutor.” ! 

One can read between the lines of these regulations a desire to 
protect the morals of the students. Older graduates will recall the 
drunken orgies that accompanied the militia musters in New England 
sixty years ago. Those annual musters were a survival of the colonial 
trainings, and we have evidence that the alcoholic incidents thereof 
had an equally ancient origin.” 

To explain the legal exemption of undergraduates, and most grad- 
uates, is a more difficult matter. No precedent can be found in Eng- 
lish law, although there may have been in English custom.* Probably 
it reflects that same desire to encourage and perpetuate an educated 
class which was responsible for the foundation of Harvard College. 
Pioneer conditions stimulate neither the importation nor the de- 
velopment of men of that type; and it is not wise to eat up your seed 
corn. Even modern Germany has its einjdhrige. Also, one must note, 
the colony was ruled, through the clergy and magistracy, by educated 
men, who would naturally have considered the preservation of their 
class a prime necessity for the colony. 
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Harvard College was only a year old when the New England militia 
system received its first test — the Pequot campaign of 1637. The 
demonstration of Puritan efficiency (mingled, I fear, with considerable 
‘frightfulness’) in this war, kept the Indians in order for the next 


1 Corporation Records, Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xv, 26-27. 

2 Cf. infra, note 2, p. 558. 

8 The clergy were often called upon for military service in the middle ages. (Stubbs, 
Const. Hist. England, 11, 286.) I can find no record of such exemptions in English 
statutes before the middle of the eighteenth century. (Francis Grose, Military An- 
tiquities, ed. 1801, 1, 41.) But the old system of the Assize at Arms had fallen into 
decay by the time the Puritans emigrated. So much of the Statute of Winchester “‘as 
concerneth the having, keeping and view of Harnesse and Armes” had been repealed 
by 21 Jac. 1, c. 28. It is probable that the gentry paid the required fine (4 & 5 P. & M., 
c. 8) for absence from Muster rather than attend. The revival of the old system by the 
New England Puritans is another interesting instance of their tendency to hark back 
to earlier ideals and institutions than those of the Stuart period. 
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forty years. Harvard graduated thirty-one classes before war came 
again to New England. A perusal of the above mentioned Artillery 
sermon of 1674 by the Rev. Joshua Moodey suggests that this long 
interval of peace had dulled the edge of preparedness. “Perhaps your 
Exercises may look like beating the Air, because you are not called 
forth to real Service,”’ said this militant member of the class of 1653. 
“But know that preparation for real Service is real Service, and if you 
do nothing but beat the Air now, you will be like to do little toward 
beating your Enemy then. . . . You know not how soon the Lord and 
his people may have occasion for your Help against the Mighty. It 
is true, God hath been very kind to New England. .. . The God of 
Peace grant that there may be a Peace indeed, a well grounded and 
settled Peace. . . . But yet for all this, I could not see Cause to preach 
on that Text, Isa. ii, 4, Beat their swords into plowshares. I think rather 
that of Luke xxii, 36, or 2 Sam. i, 18 or Joel iii, 10 would be more 
suitable.” 2 

Within a year of this warning, the New England militia system 
underwent its severest test. A local uprising in Plymouth Colony, 
by “King Philip ” of the Wampanoags, developed into a life-and-death 
race war between colonists and Indians. It was a war that still bulks 
large in our history, in spite of the magnitude of the present conflict. 
An Indian victory would have meant the utter extinction of English 
civilization in New England, including the feeble lamp of learning 
on the Charles; with what consequences to the future of the United 
States one does not care to guess. Details of the struggle need not 


1 Curiously enough, this is the longest period of continuous peace in the history of 
Harvard or of Massachusetts. It was the period of the English Civil War, but the New 
England colonies declared, and maintained, their neutrality in that conflict, and Sir 
George Downing of the class of 1642 seems to have been the only Harvard graduate to 
take an active part in it. John Oliver, of the class of 1645, was a sergeant in Capt. John 
Underhill’s garrison at the Castle in Boston Harbor, before he entered college, and is 
called an “expert soldier” in Winthrop’s Journal. A few other early graduates were 
officers in the militia, but saw no active service. 

2 Souldiery Spiritualized, or the Christian Souldier Orderly, and Strenuously Engaged 
in the Spiritual Warre, And so Fighting the good Fight. (Boston, 1674.) The Artillery 
Company was founded in 1637, partly to aid in the defense of Boston, and partly 
to train militia officers. According to Mr. Moodey, it was not performing the latter 
function in 1674. “Your ordinary Training dayes are accounted Recreation-dayes, 
play-dayes, sporting dayes, and they are oft, and by many, spent in vanity and Licen- 
tiousness.” (Ibid., 36.) He further rebukes them for drilling “all in a huddle and 
ridiculously disordered.” Another interesting preparedness sermon is that of the Rev. 
Samuel Nowell, also of the class of 1653, before the Artillery Company in 1678: 
Abraham in Arms; or The first Religious General with his Army Engaging in a War for 
which he had wisely prepared... 
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detain us here; suffice it to say that after fifteen months’ fighting the 
warriors of Philip and Canonchet, well armed and led, almost equal 
in numbers to the available white men of fighting age, and with the 
advantage of interior lines, suitable tactics, and knowledge of the 
terrain, were all killed, subdued, or sold into slavery. 

The participation of Harvard in King Philip’s war can be ascer- 
tained with fair accuracy, for the rolls of the men who fought for civil- 
ization in 1675-76 have been published;! and biographies of almost 
all the graduates of this period are given in Sibley. The result, one 
must confess, is disappointing. In such a crisis, one would think, 
every red-blooded man would have been eager to waive exemption, 
procure the requisite “good fixed musket, not under three feet nine 
inches in length, nor above four feet three inches long, . . . one pound 
of powder, twenty bullets, and two fathoms of match,” and enlist in 
the first company bound for the Narragansett or the Nipmuck front. 
Yet I cannot find more than thirteen Harvard mer who took an 
active part in the conflict. The class of 1675 graduated nine young 
men of military age just when the war was becoming serious, the class 
of 1676 graduated three before the fighting was fairly over, and when 
the six members of the class of 1677 commenced, there was still fight- 
ing to be had in Maine; but not a single member of these classes en- 
tered the service. Fourteen out of the eighteen, to be sure, became 
ministers of the gospel; but they were not ordained until after the 
war, and if the war had turned out differently there would have been 
no churches left for them. Several were near relatives of prominent 
fighters, and one was the son of the minister of Hadley when it was 
attacked by the Indians. Evidently there is little in common between 
the undergraduate spirit of the seventeenth, and the twentieth 
centuries.” 


1 George M. Bodge, Soldiers in King Philip's War (Leominster, 1896). I have looked 
up every member of the classes 1671-77 inclusive in the index to this work, in order to 
check up any possible omissions of military service by Sibley; but have found none. 

2 It would be interesting to compare this record with that of the English Universi- 
ties in the Civil War. At Oxford, twenty out of the hundred students of Christ Church 
were officers in the King’s army, and a hundred student volunteers followed Sir John 
Byron out of the town. Within a week of the reading of the King’s proclamation of 
August 9, 1642, a corps of 450 men connected with the University as scholars or serv- 
ants, had been organized. Henry L. Thompson, Christ Church, 66; Jeaffreson, Annals 
of Oxford, 11, 44-50. In the eighteenth century, while Harvard men were beginning to 
play a noticeable part in warfare, Oxford’s part declined. “The University of Oxford 
showed the very keenest interest in the Seven Years’ War, but the share that members 
took in the actual fighting was very small; and there is no evidence to show that more 
than one Brasenose man . . . received a commission.” Brasenose Quatercentenary 
Monographs, No. x11, 23. 
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The war record of the classes that graduated before 1675 is rather 
better, though still disappointing. Eliminating the ministers, and the 
graduates that were not in New England in 1675, there were forty- 
five to fifty available graduates of military age when the war broke 
out. Of these, five were councillors or deputies of Massachusetts-Bay 
or Connecticut, having, therefore, some part in the direction of the 
war. Samuel Whiting, a classmate of the militant Mr. Moodey, com- 
manded a garrison house at Billerica, and Philip Nelson, the solitary 
member of the class of 1654, was lieutenant of the Rowley train-band, 
which acted as home guard in Essex County. Ephraim Savage (1662), 
according to Sibley, was a sergeant in the Artillery Company in 1676, 
and in that capacity was ordered to march to the relief of Brookfield 
garrison and take over the command. But the order was probably 
countermanded, as there is no record of his active service in the pub- 
lished rolls. : 

Daniel Weld (1661) had a more prominent part in the war than any 
lay graduate. He was “Chirurgion Generall” and member of the 
general staff of the colonial army that won the Great Swamp Fight — 
the Battle of the Marne of Philip’s War. After the Narragansetts had 
been expelled from their fort, Captain Church, who had been wounded, 
advised remaining there. The men had spent the previous night in 
the snow, had marched all the morning through snow-drifts and 
fought Indians all the afternoon, and another snowstorm was blowing 
up, and the nearest settlement was ten miles away. But Dr. Weld 
insisted that such a course “would kill more men than the enemy had 
killed,”’ since the wounded would undoubtedly freeze to death. With 
true Puritan directness, he promised Captain Church “that if he gave 
such advice as that was, he should bleed to death like a dog, before 
they would endeavour to stench his blood.” General Winslow took 
his surgeon’s advice, and the weary survivors filed off through the 
woods, carrying their wounded comrades, and lighted on their way 
by the burning wigwams. 

Although there were twenty-five or thirty graduates not ministers, 
younger than Ephraim Savage, and living in New England in 1675, 
I cannot discover that any one of them took an active part in King 
Philip’s War.2 There was Samuel Sewall, for instance, of the class 
of 1671, who, according to his famous diary was doing nothing in 


1 William Stoughton (1650), Peter Bulkley (1660), Thomas Graves (1656), Samuel 
Willis (1653), and Samuel Talcott (1658). 
2 Excepting Joseph Dudley, who served as a chaplain (see below). 
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particular in Boston at a time when the patriotic women of that 
town were constructing a wall at the Neck to keep off invaders.! 

Turning to the clerical graduates, who were more numerous than 
the laymen in 1675, we find that they furnished at least eight chap- 
lains and one surgeon to the fighting forces. A chaplaincy in the 
Indian wars meant not only sharing the dangers and privations of 
winter campaigning in the wilderness, but an active part in the direc- 
tion of the campaign. Chaplains and surgeons belonged to the regi- 
mental staff. And the cloth was no more spared by King Philip’s 
warriors than is the Red Cross by our present enemy. 

Gershom Bulkeley, of the class of 1655, was both pastor and physi- 
cian of Weathersfield, Connecticut, when the war came to New Eng- 
land. The General Court of his colony appointed him “‘chyrurgion”’ 
to its army under Major Treat, in which the Rev. Israel Chauncy 
(class of 1661) was chaplain. During the rest of the war he was con- 
stantly in the field. Although wounded in the thigh during a surprise 
attack near Wachusett Mountain, we find him within a month taking 
over the chaplaincy from Chauncy and following Major Treat on 
horseback. Two months later he was again doctoring the Connecticut 
soldiers, for all of which service he received the official thanks of the 
Council of Connecticut, and thirty pounds currency. The Rev. James 
Noyes, of the class of 1659, was chaplain of a company that had the 
good fortune to capture Canonchet, chief sachem of the Narragan- 
setts, an enemy more dreaded than Philip himself. At Mr. Noyes’s 
advice, and with his assistance, the captured chief was executed on 
the spot. 

At least three Harvard chaplains were present at the Great Swamp 
Fight. Nicholas Noyes (1667), pastor of Haddam, accompanied the 
Connecticut contingent. Joseph Dudley, of the class of 1665, later 
famous as royal governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, — 
was educated for the ministry, but never ordained. Although a mem- 
ber of the General Court when the war broke out he waived ex- 
emption, and secured the post of chaplain on the regimental staff of 

1 “A Ruff for Boston Neck of mud and turfe, 
Reaching from side to side, from surfe to surfe 


Their nimble hands spin up like Christmas pyes 
Their pastry by degrees on high doth rise. 


The pick-axe one as a Commandress holds.” 
—Benjamin Tompson (class of 1662), New-England’s Crisis (Club of Odd Volumes 
reprint), p. 30. 
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Winslow’s army.! And we are glad to find among those present and 
accounted for at the Swamp Fight, the Rev. Samuel Nowell (1653), 
the preparedness orator. According to Mather’s Magnalia, at this 
fight “there was no person . . . that with more Courage and Hazardy 
fought in the midst of a shower of Bullets from the surrounding Sal- 
vages,” than the “‘Excellent Samuel Nowel, never to be forgotten.” ? 

To-day the Shore Line of the New Haven Railroad crosses that 
“hideous swamp”; and from the car windows one may see, to the 
north, just west of Kingston, R.I., a granite monolith that marks 
the site of this decisive battle of December 19, 1675; the first battle 
in which Harvard men played their part. 


Ii. 


After ten years of peace, came a ten years’ war. Hostilities with the 
Eastern (Maine) Indians, in 1688, merged into King William’s War 
with both French and Indians. It was a long, disheartening conflict 
for Massachusetts, complicated by the witchcraft delusion; and by 
frequent changes in government. Adam Winthrop, of the class of 
1668, was captain of a Boston militia company that took part in the 
so-called Revolution of 1689, which ended the attempt of James II to 
crush out self-government in New England. The next year, Massa- 
chusetts sent an expedition against Quebec, in order to destroy the 
enemy’s base. Two out of the 63 officers of this expeditionary force 
were Harvard graduates — Captain Philip Nelson (1654), and Cap- 
tain Ephraim Savage (1662), both veterans of Philip’s War; and the 
four chaplains were all graduates.® 

The expedition sailed from Boston on August 10, 1690, about a 
month after Commencement. In the ranks, as a private soldier, was 
Daniel Denison of the class of 1690. We find his name on the rolls 


1 Dudley was elected to the Council of the Colony in the spring of 1676, but we find 
him officiating as chaplain to the Westfield garrison that summer. — Bodge, K. Philip’s 
War (ed. 1896), p. 365. 

2 Joseph Rowlandson (1652) of Lancaster, the husband of the famous captive, 
Nathaniel Collins (1660), Thomas Clark (1670), and John Wise (1673), also served as 
chaplains in this war; and several other clerical graduates were ministers of towns that 
were attacked by the enemy. 

3 John Hale (1657), John Wise (1673), Grindall Rawson (1678), and John Emerson 
(1675). Year-Book of the Society of Colonial Wars in Massachusetts for 1898, 136-38. 
In his biographies of these six men, Sibley does not mention their service in 1690, show- 
ing that we cannot rely upon him for full military records of graduates. The only 
members of classes before 1690 to whom he attributes service in King William’s war 
are Benjamin Rolfe (1684), chaplain of the forces at Falmouth, and Charles Chauncy 
(1686), chaplain to a Connecticut army in 1690. 
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of the company from Ipswich, where he lived;! and in an old Trien- 
nial Catalogue of 1733, annotated by the Rev. Nicholas Gilman of the 
class of 1724, we find opposite his name the simple entry “died Can- 
ady Expedition.’’ Whether he was one of the many victims of small- 
pox in that ill-fated expedition; whether he was one of the hundreds 
who were drowned in shipwreck on their way home; or whether he 
fell in battle before the grim citadel of Quebec, we are not informed. 
But the simple entry in the old Triennial is enough to give Daniel 
Denison of Ipswich, class of 1690, the honor of being the first Harvard 
student at arms, and the first Harvard graduate to lose his life in the 
service of his country. 

Two years later, an older graduate followed young Denison to the 
Elysian Fields. The Rev. Shubael Dummer of the class of 1656, 
minister of Old York, was killed in an Indian raid on that exposed 
frontier town in 1692. And before the end of the war, two members of 
the class of 1685, whose names are side by side on their class roll, 
were added to that other Harvard roll so rapidly lengthening. Thomas 
Berry, commander of a provincial privateer, died, gamely fighting 
a French corsair, early in 1696. The Rev. John Whiting, the first 
settled minister at Lancaster since its destruction in Philip’s war, 
was shot and scalped there by Indian raiders in 1697. “Whiting 
being on some occasion at a Distance from his Garrison,” writes the 
chronicler, “They surpriz’d and kill’d him. They indeed offer’d him 
Quarter; but he chose rather to fight to the last, than resign himself 
to those whose tender Mercies are Cruelty.” 


IV. 


The colonial militia system was continued when Massachusetts 
became a royal province, in 1692. An act for regulating the militia, 
passed the following year, extended exemption from training and 
service not only to undergraduates, ministers, schoolmasters, and 
physicians, but to masters of art.2 This meant that practically every 


1 Year-Book of the Society of Colonial Wars of Massachusetts, for 1898, 162. 

2 Acts and Resolves of the Province, 1, 128. John Quincy Adams states in his diary for 
1787 (Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Socicty, 2d series, xv1, 317), that all 
Bachelors of Arts were considered students for three years after graduation, on the 
assumption that they would then take an A.M., and were as such entitled to the un- 
dergraduate exemption from militia training. This custom undoubtedly dated from 
the seventeenth century, when bachelors who intended to take a second degree usually 
remained in residence at Cambridge, were subject to the rules and regulations for 
undergraduates, from whom they were distinguished by the title Sir. 
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college graduate was exempt. For Harvard, from 1653 to 1873, con- 
ferred an A.M. upon every graduate of three years’ standing who cared 
to pay the required fee; and about nine out of every ten graduates in 
the eighteenth century availed themselves of the privilege. 

If laws are any reflection of public opinion, then, military training 
and service were not expected of college men in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But without applying our own standards too rigorously to our 
forbears, it does not seem too much to expect volunteer service from 
fit graduates in the classes of that period. In the numerous wars with 
the French and Indians, between 1692 and 1762 (King William’s, 
Queen Anne’s, King George’s, and the French and Indian war), Mas- 
sachusetts occupied a peculiarly exposed position; and she excelled 
every other colony in contributions of men and money. The Bay 
Province, with New Hampshire and the Maine district, was the right 
flank of the British “front” in America, her frontier settlements ex- 
posed to constant attack from the French in Canada, and their Indian 
allies in Northern New England; her seaboard outflanked, in a sense, 
by the French strongholds in Nova Scotia. A French victory would 
have meant the confinement of English settlement to a narrow strip 
of coast, with all opportunity for western expansion cut off. In addi- 
tion, Massachusetts had an Indian war of her own (Governor Dum- 
mer’s), and contributed a strong volunteer force to Admiral Vernon’s 
expedition against Carthagena in 1740. 

To discover the exact extent of Harvard participation in these 
numerous wars would be a long and difficult task. Such data as 
I have obtained warrant the conclusion that from 1690 on, it was 
becoming more frequent for Harvard graduates to waive exemption, 
and accept commissions in the militia, or in volunteer expeditionary 
forces. Undergraduates were no longer required to obtain special 
permission in order to “bee of the Artillery or traine Band” after 
1734.} 

We should, I think, include among those in active service the 

1 Militia commissions, or membership in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, do not mean war service, hence I have not included such men in these lists, unless 
there is evidence that they took part in active service as well in time of war. For in- 
stance, Adam Winthrop of the class of 1694 was successively ensign, lieutenant, and 
captain of the Artillery Company, and major and lieutenant-colonel of the Suffolk 
regiment of militia, between 1702 and 1709; and in the class of 1695, Richard Salton- 
stall and Abijah Savage were colonels of militia, and the latter and Ezekiel Lewis were 
members of the Artillery Company; but there is no evidence of their performing active 


service. Walter Price, however, of the same class, took part as captain of militia in 
the defense of Haverhill in 1708, so I have included him. 
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graduates who were governors, and as such captain-generals and vice- 
admirals, of one of the New England governments in time of war. 
These were: 





1650. William Stoughton, Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts-Bay, 1694-99. 

1665. Joseph Dudley, Governor of Massachusetts-Bay and New-Hampshire, 1702-15. 

1684. Gurdon Saltonstall, Governor of Connecticut, 1708-25. 

1715. Benning Wentworth, Governor of New-Hampshire, 1741-67. 

The following notes in William Winthrop’s Triennial show that a 
few graduates served in the English army or navy at this period: 

1721. Pascal Nelson. “Capt. in British army, ob. in Carolina.” 

1734. George Ball. “Capt. in British Navy.” 

1737. Josiah Lewis, or Lewes. ‘‘Son of George, of Barnstable. Ob. on board British 
Man of War, in M[editerranea]n.”’ ! 

1741. David Phips. “Sheriff of Middlesex. Captain in British Navy. Son of Lt. 
Gov. Phips. Ob. July 7, 1811, aet. 87.” 2 


V. 


In the next war— Queen Anne’s (1702-1713), —one Harvard 
minister met the fate of John Whiting, and another narrowly escaped 
it. The Rev. Benjamin Rolfe (1684) was shot dead through his house 
door during the French and Indian raid on Haverhill in 1708; Walter 
Price (1695) arriving too late, with his company of militia, to sajve the 
town. The Rev. John Williams (1683) was the hero of the famous raid 
on Deerfield in 1704. He snapped his pistol at the first Indian who 
confronted him, but it missed fire, and he was taken prisoner, to- 
gether with his eleven-year old son Stephen, who graduated in 1713, 
and five-year-old Warham, of the class of 1719. John Williams’s “Re- 
deemed Captive, Returning to Zion” recounting his experiences dur- 
ing and after the raid, was the most popular colonial narrative of 
Indian captivity, passing through nine editions before the end of the 
century. In 1711, after his return to Massachusetts, he gamely ac- 
cepted a commission as chaplain in the expedition against Quebec. 

The town of Lancaster maintained its reputation as an unhealthy 
spot for parsons by contributing another clerical casualty to this war. 
Andrew Gardner, of the class of 1696, minister-elect of the town, vol- 
unteered for “watching and warding,” one frosty October night in 
1704. Apparently he failed to walk his post in a military manner, for 
another sentry mistook him for an Indian, and shot him dead. 


“é 


1 “ April 20, 1742, George Lewes was appointed administrator of the estate of his 
son Josiah, mariner.’ Amos Otis, Barnstable Families, 1, 137. 

2 There is a notice of him in Lorenzo Sabine, American Loyalists, but no mention 
is made of his naval service. 
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Perhaps the experience of his brother ministers, perhaps his fighting 
blood, induced the Rev. Samuel Moody (class of 1689), son of the Rev. 
Joshua of Swamp Fight fame, to ebandon the cloth and take up the 
profession of arms during Queen Anne’s war. We find him Captain 
of the English garrison at St. John, Newfoundland, in 1704-05, and 
for the rest of the war he commanded Fort Casco, near Portland, 
Maine. The fort was dismantled after peace was concluded, but Cap- 
tain Moody, like his father an advocate of preparedness, built a forti- 
fied house for himself at Portland, and kept it well supplied with arms 
and munitions. He later served in Governor Dummer’s war, with the 
rank of Major, but lost his command through a political intrigue at 
Boston. Two of his sons went to Harvard, and both were fighters. 

At least eight Harvard graduates served in the two abortive expedi- 
tions against Port Royal in 1707. The most notable of them was John 
Leverett of the class of 1680; statesman, lawyer, judge, religious lib- 
eral, president of the college; and in the opinion of the writer, the 
greatest of the seventeenth-century Harvard graduates. After the 
first attack on Port Royal, in which Lieut.-Col. Francis Wainwright 
(class of 1686), a veteran of King William’s war, was second in com- 
mand, John Leverett was appointed by the General Court one of 
three commissioners to see the thing through. He brought with him 
a company of volunteers under Captain Ephraim Savage (1662), the 
veteran of two wars, and now sixty-two years of age: William Dudley 
(class of 1704), the Governor’s son;! and his classmate John Russell, 
as surgeon. The command of the second attack fell on Colonel Wain- 
wright, but failed like the first. An interesting letter of Wainwright’s 
on this affair, printed in Hutchinson’s History, 1, 169, indicates that 
the spirit and discipline of the New England militia, and the capacity 
of their officers, was then at a very low ebb.? 

1 “Mr. [William] Dudley was in the Fleet bound for Port-Royal,” when he ought 
to have been at Cambridge taking his master’s degree, according to the Diary of Samuel 
Sewall for July 2, 1707 (1, 190). Dudley had already, in 1705, at the age of 19, done 
a man’s job in undertaking a mission to Montreal for the exchange of prisoners, bring- 
ing back the Rev. John Williams among others. He was secretary to the commissioners 
in 1707. Dean Dudley, Hist. of Dudley Family, 535. William Winthrop, in his anno- 
tated Triennial, says that Dudley “Ob. at the taking of Louisburg in 1745.” This is 
incorrect. Dudley died in 1743. Dean Dudley gives three different dates for William’s 
death in different parts of his work! 

2 Also quoted in Palfrey’s History of New England, 1v, 272-74. Palfrey errs in stating 
that Colonel Wainwright was killed at Haverhill with Rolfe. He meant Simon Wain- 
wright, father of John Wainwright (1711). 


Daniel Epes (1669), Samuel Moody (1697) and William Allen (1703) were chaplains 
in one or both of these expeditions of 1707. Daniel Gibbins (1706), in a petition to the 
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Native talent again proved unequal to the capture of Port Royal in 
1708; but in 1710 an expedition commanded by the English General 
Francis Nicholson, and stiffened by a battalion of regulars, was suc- 
cessful. To this force Massachusetts contributed two regiments, a 
‘company of gunners and matrosses,” and one of Indian scouts. Out 
of about fifty provincial officers three were Harvard graduates. John 
Ballantine, of the class of 1694, was Lieutenant-Colonel of Sir Charles 
Hobby’s regiment the First Massachusetts. In the wreck of one of 
the transports in Digby Gut, twenty-five men lost their lives, and 
Colonel Ballantine lost a very elaborate outfit, for the reimbursement 
of which he petitioned the province. The preservation of this docu- 
ment throws some light on what an officer and a gentleman of 1710 
considered essential to his comfort during a six weeks’ summer cam- 
paign in Nova Scotia. The catalogue of this equipment appears in 
the accompanying facsimile. These were, besides, the following “pro- 
visions”’ for his personal use: 


a 
I reo ho a Pee gs dct h xn owen steaks kekieee 10 0 
MARI RCT OMAN oh Geh Ses 5-als Sia lone a a OS eas Bw Siew a area a Near Sneed 210 
CD TL TOE SS re aed Se te i AP een Pee nO Sree Fee 15 0 
CPTI FEQ C7 | SAIS RRR TS ME ater AN i RUDE AOD he RMD Pee aN Cee ON 8 0 
icy hE RSPEI CHER IO ee rt iar arp ee ale rae le a A 4 0 
MIR IMR cfg c's fs S10 Ste inh oo Sis, Ctra al alu wlan SATA Hs a RAIN love 3 10 
MRE Ss raat cach ance hd epics ACS a ocean gis Costs Ih Gol atlas ana eek 0 16 
TESS CLE ONS Ts 2 ee ee 2 0 
sre MEPL ANTEC UNINEET ors or ore sca oc oo oo okt sea e alee waa uaweeesae’ 1 10 
I UM cts a as cin cia sistas SisTes« Rivieie- 0 8S Sar Is Ged Kae ples iw aaatadle s aaio 28 
LS UD a Seine RIPE een te ee ik A De ee 3 0 
CAUSES OORT TT" ee ee ae 4 0 
SpE MONOMER RNIN 56a (5. 5 5 ola.o < oicin celeg olen gy citi ge oie alesis need ds-eeleet 3 00 
ay CO MENEEG HS ROS NEY UD stoke ic savas dS eare Ga cern aja sand we SIE ave os) 4 ode walallere 2 0 
BY Pia ATR CORD 255 6 6.5.6;05050 dca daierereies ucieneh « Woterce Wiema iene wes ematiae 211 
ON USAC A 07a SS ne 1 10 
5 Hams of Bacon 2 bbs. Salt 
1 Small Sugr. Loaf 3 doz. bottles 
20 Ib. Currains & Raisons 2 Cakes of hard Soap 
4 Panns potted beef Nutmeggs and other Spice 
A hamper of Rusk 70 Ib. butter 
1 do. of Biskett A box of Candles. 





General Court over thirty years later, states that he served the whole of the expeditions 
under General March, but received no compensation. He was an apothecary by profes- 
sion, and probably served as assistant surgeon. — House Journals, 1740, p. 14. 

1 Massachusetts Archives, Lxx1, 753; printed in-James Mascarene Hubbard’s Life 
of Jean Paul Mascarene, in Historical Records of the 40th (2nd Somersetshire) Regiment 
(Devonport, 1894), 533-34. 
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In the Second Massachusetts regiment (Colonel William Tailer’s), 
Edmund Goffe (class of 1690), was lieutenant-colonel, William Dud- 
ley (1704), major, and John Whiting (1700), chaplain.! The Rev. 
Thomas Buckingham of Hartford, a classmate of Colonel Goffe, was 
chaplain,? and Christopher Christophers (1702) commissary, in Col- 
onel Whiting’s Connecticut regiment. 

While Ballantine, Dudley, and other young bloods were gaining 
glory at Port Royal, other men were performing the irksome but 
necessary task of policing the frontiers. How near these frontiers 
still were, is shown by the fact that Major John Tyng (class of 1691), 
was mortally wounded by Indians in the summer of 1710 while doing 
scout duty somewhere in Middlesex County. He was carried into 
Concord, and there died of his wounds. The efficiency of the militia 
scouts in Queen Anne’s war was greatly increased by equipping select 
companies with snowshoes and moccasins for winter service, and by 
adopting a tactical suggestion made by the Rev. Solomon Stoddard 
(1662) of Northampton — namely, the use of hound dogs “to dis- 
courage and keep off the Indians” in “rangeing and scouring the 
woods.” 

Sir Charles Hobby’s regiment took part in the unfortunate Hill- 
Walker expedition against Canada in 1711, but it is uncertain whether 
Colonel Ballantine risked another outfit that year, for the General 
Court granted him only £30 for his losses. Curiously enough, the 
mere prospect of a commission under General Hill procured grace for 
a college Senior who had celebrated too noisily the night before 
Commencement. 

The Corporation Records inform us that on the morning of Com- 
mencement day, July 4, 1711, the President and Fellows decided not 
to grant a degree to John Wainwright, a senior who “stood Convict 
of being, in the Company with two others, in a Riot late in the night, 
to the great disturbance of the Neighbourhood, and Scandall in the 
College.””’ But Governor Dudley (whose family was connected with 
the Wainwrights) called a special meeting of the Corporation at noon, 
merely to reconsider this case. The Governor attended himself, “and 
the Generall [Jack Hill] and Admirall [Sir Hovenden Walker] did 

1 Lucius R. Paige, History of Cambridge, 403, confirmed by Year Book of the Society 
of Colonial Wars in Mass. for 1897, 98-100, and Mass. Archives, Lxx1, 673. Neither of 
these names is in the regimental roster in English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 
1661-1714, v1, 285. 


2 His diaries of this expedition, and also of the Canada expedition of 1711, are printed 
in a publication of the Acorn Club, entitled Connecticut in Queen Anne’s War (1916). 
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Accompany him to interceed for the yong Gentleman.”’ The Governor 
expressed his approval in principle, of the discipline meted out to 
John Wainwright, but moved that he might nevertheless be admitted 
to his degree, adding “‘that he being recommended to the Generall for 
an Officer in her Majesty’s Service in the Expedition to Canada, his 
Excellency the Generall was very desirous that he might go off with 
the favour and honour of the College.”” This powerful intercession 
got the young man his degree; but he failed somehow to obtain his 
commission. ! 


VI. 


After less than a decade of peace, came Governor Dummer’s War 
(1722-26), a local but serious conflict between Massachusetts-Bay 
and the Eastern Indians. Harvard graduates played a fairly promi- 
nent part in this struggle. Colonel Goffe (1690), the Port Royal 
veteran, was “commander of all the forces on the Western Frontiers 
in the counties of Middlesex and Essex,”’ and “visited all the military 
posts in his command at the peril of his life’ — no joke this, as we 
know by the fate of the Rev. Samuel Willard. That young divine was 
killed by the Indians while out turkey-hunting in the township of 
Rutland, a few weeks after receiving his A.M. at Commencement 
1723. But Willard took his first degree at Yale, so we shall not claim 
him.? 

On the still more exposed Maine front, Joshua Moody (class of 
1716), and Samuel Moody (1718), served as lieutenant and surgeon 
respectively under their father, Major Samuel, of the class of 1689. 
The Rev. Jonathan Pierpont (1714) was a chaplain in the same quar- 
ter. Captain Josiah Winslow (class of 1721) was killed in 1724 while 
commanding the fort on St. George’s River. Benjamin Gibson of the 
class of 1719, had just obtained his second degree and begun preaching, 
when he received an appointment as chaplain to Captain West- 
brook’s expedition. After a winter cruise along the Maine Coast, 
Captain Westbrook marched overland in February from the Penob- 


1 Corporation Records, in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xv, 
$95-96. I have looked up Wainwright rather carefully in the Massachusetts Archives, 
as well as the printed sources, and am satisfied that he did not serve in this expedition 
as an officer. All the commissions for it except one were dated before Commencement; 
and that one (English Army Lists, v1, 293) was granted to another on July 9. Perhaps 
John celebrated after as well as before Commencement, and lost his chance. He is 
afterwards referred to as Captain Wainwright, which title he obtained in the militia. 

2 Dexter, Yale Biographies, 1, 139. 
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scot to the Kennebec, in order to surprise the Indian fort at Norridge- 
wock. This proved too much for Mr. Gibson; he was taken ill, sent 
back to the sloop, and died on March 16, 1723. 

But the youngest, and ever famous Harvard victim of Dummer’s 
war was Jonathan Frye, of the class of 1723, a divinity student “with 
an uncanonical turn for scalping.” His part in Pigwacket Fight, as 
chaplain of Captain Lovewell’s company of frontier scouts, is told in 
the favorite ballad of old New England: 


’T was nigh unto Pigwacket, on the eighth day of May 
They spied a rebel Indian, soon after break of day, 


who turned out to be the decoy for an Indian ambush. It was only too 
successful : 

Our worthy Captain Lovewell among them there did die; 

They killed Lieutenant Robbins, and wounded good young Frye, 


Who was our English chaplain; he many Indians slew, 
And some of them he scalpéd, when bullets round him flew. 


We are then told how Jonathan, though badly wounded, attempted 
to make his way home through the wilderness, how he finally gave 
up the struggle, told his two companions to keep up without him, and 
“go to his father, and tell him that he was not afraid to Dy.” ! Search- 
ing parties were unable to find any trace of his body. But the poets 
of New England, tempted by the unfortunate rhyming of Frye with 
die, have never let the young hero alone from that day to this. The 
first awful example was an elegy by a young lady who claimed to be 
his fiancée. She laments 

... the sad and doleful fall 

Of that young student, Mr. Frye, 
Who in his blooming youth did die, 
Fighting, for his dear country’s good, 
He lost his life and precious blood. 
... he was young, 

Just entering on twenty-one, 


A comely youth, and pious too; 
This I affirm, for him I knew ? 


Among those who offered to avenge the victims of Pigwacket were 
Colonel Eleazar Tyng, of the class of 1712. Governor Dummer wrote 


1 Rev. Thomas Symmes (class of 1698), Historical Memoirs of the Late Fight at Pigg- 
wacket (Boston, 1725), reprinted in Frederick Kidder, Expeditions of Captain John 
Lovewell. 

2 Parkman, Half Century of Conflict, 1, chap. "x1. The young lady calls her hero a 
student, because he has not yet taken his A.M., a prerequisite for New England minis- 
ters. 
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him, on May 13, 1725, “Your readiness to go out forthwith after the 
enemy is well accepted and approved by me, and the Council; accord- 
ingly I direct you to make up a body of forty effective men, well 
armed and provided (if you think so many necessary), and proceed 
without delay to Osapye and Pigwacket and the country thereabout, 
and make careful search for the Enemy in order to kill and destroy 
such as may be found there, and at the place of the Engagement with 
Capt.: Lovewell.”” But before Colonel Tyng could inflict a proper 
punishment, Governor Dummer’s war came to an end. 


VIl. 


Governor Dummer’s was the last of the purely Indian wars of New 
England, and the only war that endangered that section until 1744. 
But Massachusetts contributed about 500 volunteers to Admiral 
Vernon’s disastrous expedition against Carthagena, in the Spanish 
war of 1740. Dr. John Prescott, of the class of 1727, led one of the 
five companies; William Williams (class of 1729) and John Eyre were 
also officers in this force; and Thaddeus Maccarty (1739) chaplain of 
the Province, Snow, “Prince of Orange.” Williams had already 
taken part in the siege of St. Augustine under General Oglethorpe. 

Four years later began King George’s war with the French and 
Indians. Governor Shirley of Massachusetts entrusted the command 
of the western frontiers in 1744 to Colonel John Stoddard (class of 
1701), accounted, according to Parkman, “the foremost man of west- 
ern Massachusetts, Superintendent of Defense, Colonel of Militia, 
Judge of Probate, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, a 
reputed authority in the construction of backwoods fortifications, and 
the admired owner of the only gold watch in Northampton.” He 
narrowly escaped with his life from an Indian ambush on his own 
farm in that township. Major Israel Williams, of the class of 1727, 
served under him. Lieut. Anthony Lechmere of the class of 1744, lost 
his life in the French victory at Mines, Nova Scotia, on January 31, 
1747.” : 

The annals of colonial warfare reached their climax in the capture - 
of Louisburg in 1745, “one of the most astounding feats in the annals 


1 Year Books of the Society of Colonial Wars of Massachusetts (1899) p. 80, 99; and 
(1903), p. 54. Jonathan Trumbull of the class of 1727, afterwards so prominent in the 
Revolution, was lieutenant-colonel of the Twelfth Connecticut militia during this war, 
and directed the recruiting for Connecticut’s quota in the Carthagena expedition. 
I. W. Stuart, Life of Trumbull, 37. 

2 Winthrop’s Triennial; Parkman’s Half Century of Conflict, 1, chap. xxtt. 
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of war, excelled perhaps only by Cesar’s taking of Alesia.” ! The plan 
of attacking one of the strongest fortresses in the world with a force 
of New England militia, led by a Maine lumber merchant, was first 
conceived by William Vaughan of the class of 1722; and in the mirac- 
ulously successful execution thereof his classmate Joseph Dwight, 
and at least a score more Harvard officers, bore a prominent part. 

The expedition was mobilized at Boston in February and March, 
1745, under such circumstances of patriotic enthusiasm and uproar- 
ious celebration that it is not surprising to find at least two undergrad- 
uates responding to the call. An entry in the faculty records for 
March 10, 1745, states that “Prescot (a Sophimore) being bound out 
in the Expedition against Louisbourg, came this Day to resign up his 
Chamber, at the College.” ? This was Benjamin Prescott, of the 
class of 1747; killed in action two months later.? David Lee, a Fresh- 
man in the class of 1748, was degraded fourteen places in his class list 
for enlisting for Louisburg without leave. He afterward returned to 
college, but died before graduation. At Commencement in 1746, 
two members of the class of 1743, who were expected to show up for 
their second degree failed to do so; William Bourne “being now neces- 
sarily detained at home in raising Levy’s for the Canada Expedition,” 
and Paul Burbeen “because absent at Louisburg”; but it was voted 
to present their master’s degree whenever the customary dues were 
forthcoming.® 

As Prescott, Lee, and Burbeen do not appear on the rolls of officers 
in the Louisburg Expedition, they must have served in the ranks. 
The total strength of the besiegers’ force was about 4400, of which 
3300 came from Massachusetts, and the rest from the other New 
England colonies. The complete rolls of this expedition have not been 
preserved, those of the enlisted men being particularly fragmentary; 
but a fairly complete list of the officers is printed as an appendix to 
the ‘‘ Pepperell Papers” in the Collections of the Massachusetts His- 


1 Frederick L. Huidekoper, Some Important Colonial Military Operations, 14. 

2 Ms. Faculty Records, 1, 227. 3 William Prescott, Prescott Memorial, 57. 

4 Thos. Amory Lee, “Lee Family of Marblehead,” in Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, Lu, 153. 

5 Corporation Records, in Publications of Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xv, 762- 
63. Burbeen may have been sent to Louisburg in some civil capacity after the siege 
was over, but was probably a soldier in the garrison that remained after the capture. 
The expedition for which Bourne was recruiting was an intended invasion of Canada 
that never came off. Elijah Williams (1732) and Benning Wentworth (1741) also held 
commissions in this skeleton expedition, and Theodore Atkinson (1718) was a colonel 
of a New Hampshire regiment and commander of Fort William Henry. 
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torical Society, sixth series, vol. x. Mainly from this roster I have 
obtained the following names of Harvard officers in the Louisburg 
Expedition. A question-mark follows those whom I have been unable 
to identify with some degree of probability as the graduate of the 
same name: 


1718. Capt. John Eyre, of Portsmouth, N.H. 

1718. Capt. Samuel Moody, of Portland, Me. Son of Major Samuz! (1689). 
1721. Col. Robert Hale, of Beverly. 

1722. Col. Joseph Dwight, of Brookfield. 

1722. Lieut.-Col. William Vaughan, of Damariscotta. 
1725. Capt. Ammi Ruhamah Cutter, of Cambridge. 

1726. Ensign William Clark ? [very doubtful]. 

1728. Commissary Henry Sherburne, of Portsmouth, N.H. 
1728. Capt. William Phipps, of Cambridge.! 

1729. Lieut.-Col. William Williams, of Deerfield. 

1730. Capt. Peter Prescott, of Concord. Elder brother of Benjamin (1748). 
1732. Major Samuel Gardner ? 

1732. Lieut. John Fairfield ? 

1734. Surgeon William Rand.? 

1735. Capt. Samuel Curwin. 

1736. Lieut. Jeremiah Wheelwright, of Portsmouth, N.H. 
1736. Surgeon Anthony Emery. 

1738. Lieut.-Col. Edward Eveleth. 

1739. Lieut. Caleb Swan. 

1740. Major Samuel Hale. 

1740. Lieut. Jonathan Hoar, of Concord. 

1741. Lieut. Joseph Waldo, Jr. 

1744. Ensign John Lewis ? 

1744. Lieut. Nathaniel Bourne. 


In addition, there must have been dozens of Harvard chaplains and 
surgeons who are not in the list. Among the former was the Rev. 
Samuel Langdon of the class of 1740, afterwards president of the 
college during the Revolution; Rev. Nathaniel Walter (1729); Rev. 
Thomas Balch (1733); and two very famous clergymen who were 
long out of college. The first, as one might expect, was a Moody — 
the Rev. Samuel of the class of 1697, nephew of the Rev. Joshua 
(1653), and the successor in the pastorate at Old York of the Rev. 
Shubael Dummer. Mr. Moody had lived most of his life at this fron- 
tier settlement, where the people went to meeting fully armed. He 
had served as chaplain to the York Garrison in King William’s War 
about fifty years before, and again in the Port Royal Expedition in 
1707. Many of his clerical contemporaries had been killed in Indian 
raids. Hence the Rev. Mr. Moody took up his duties in 1745 with the 

11. R. Paige, History of Cambridge, 404. Phipps was killed by the Indians near 


Putney, Vt., on February 6, 1751. 
2 Florence O. Rand, Rand Genealogy, 18. 
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zeal of a crusader. It is said that he carried with him an axe to hew 
down “‘heathen images” in the garrison chapel, and that he was dis- 
covered knocking things about there after the capitulation. Perhaps 
the chapel cross, now in our college library, was his share of the loot. 
Certain it is that Mr. Moody went well armed, for the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts-Bay voted, on January 11, 1746, that 
“it is not expected he return the Firelock delivered him in the late 
Expedition.” 

Another famous chaplain at Louisburg was the Rev. Stephen Wil- 
liams of the class of 1713, who had been carried off in the Deerfield 
raid when a small boy. The House voted him twenty-five pounds for 
his extraordinary services at Louisburg, “being for a considerable 
time during the great mortality the only chaplain there, and visiting 
and praying with the sick, not only of the regiment to which he be- 
longed, but of the whole garrison.” 


The above enumeration of Harvard graduates in colonial wars is, 
I must repeat, far from complete; especially for the period after Queen 
Anne’s War. My general conclusion — if conclusion be permitted 
from inadequate data — is that military service was not a normal 
activity for Harvard graduates in the colonial period, and was a very 
abnormal one for undergraduates. Fighting seemed to run in certain 
families — Moodys, Tyngs, Wainwrights, Williamses, Whitings — 
most of which included many more soldiers who never went to college. 
The same generalization holds true for our New Haven rival of this 
period. Yale graduated about half as many men as Harvard in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and the number of alumni to 
whom Mr. Dexter assigns military service in his Yale Biographies, 
for that period, is about in the same proportion to those enumerated 
here. The colonial wars were fought almost entirely, and officered 
principally, by non-college men. From this record, from the laws, and 
from the absence of any contemporary criticisms of the colleges for 
slacking, one may conclude that the New England community in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries expected Harvard and Yale to 
turn out lawyers, politicians, divines, teachers, and physicians, 
rather than fighters.? 


1 I am greatly indebted for aid in gathering material to Mr. Albert Matthews, and 
Mr. Julius H. Tuttle of the Massachusetts Historical Society. I would suggest that 
readers who have data of any sort regarding Harvard graduates or undergraduates in 
wars earlier than the Civil War, communicate it to Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian 
of Harvard College, who will keep it for the future compiler of Harvard’s complete 
military annals. 
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THE HARVARD COMMENCEMENT OF 1829. 
(FROM A JOURNAL OF MARIA SOPHIA QUINCY.) 


[Iv April, 1828, John Thornton Kirkland, failing in health, resigned the presidency 
of Harvard College. His successor, Josiah Quincy, was elected in the following Janu- 
ary, and on June 2, 1829, was inaugurated president. Of his seven children five were 
daughters, of whom the third, Maria Sophia, then about twenty-four, was the writer 
of the following pages, describing the first Commencement of the seventeen during her 
father’s presidency. In 1829 only one of the daughters, Margaret (Mrs. B. D. Greene), 
was married. Her sister Anna later became Mrs. R. C. Waterston. The three remain- 
ing daughters, Eliza Susan, Abigail, and Maria Sophia, did not marry. The journals 
kept by President Quincy’s daughters contained so much that was characteristic of the 
time that when his son, Josiah (A.B., 1821), with the help of his son, Josiah Phillips, 
(A.B., 1850), wrote his Figures of the Past, these diaries were liberally used. The de- 
scription of the 1829 Commencement is believed never to have been made public. 
Many of the participants in it may be placed by means of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 

Harvard readers hardly need to be reminded that in 1829 the President of the Col- 
lege lived in Wadsworth House, and the Commencement exercises were held in the 
First Parish Church, not the existing structure, built in 1833, but one standing nearly 
on the site occupied by Dane Hall from 1832 to 1918.] 


Friday, 28th August, 1829. 

We have enjoyed a great deal of pleasure during the three last days 
and so constantly has the time been occupied that I have not been 
able to continue my regular journal. I shall now give a sketch of what 
we have been seeing and doing. ... 

On Wednesday the weather was delightful for the occasion [Com- 
mencement], as cool as in October. We were all arrayed at an early 
hour. I wore blue [word illegible] blonde gauze handkerchief, and 
cameo comb. Abby wore white and her hat, Susan a beautiful yellow 
dress made for this day — Mama in black with her blonde lace cap 
new trimmed with broad white ribbon. I never saw her look so hand- 
some before. Ladies Margy and Anna preferred to stay at home. We 
were scarcely drest when a cry was heard through the mansion, from 
the President and daughters, to us to assemble and tie up the degrees 
with blue ribbon, and write the names-on them. It was now half past 
eight, and at nine the doors were to open. We surrounded Susan’s 
bed on which were strewn a heap of degrees, Abby wrote the names, 
I held the scrolls, while Susan, Anna, and Margy tied them with rib- 
bon. The hurrying exceeded all former experiences. The Corpora- 
tion waited in the library. Papa flew in every other minute to snatch 
the rolls from our hands as soon as finished. The two pair of scissors 
perversely hid themselves among the papers, and the pieces of blue 
ribbon that came flying from Mrs. Farwell’s were speedily exhausted. 
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A fit of laughter assailed some of the ti-ers, while the impatience of 
others (who shall be nameless) retarded instead of forwarding the 
work. However, just in time all was finished and deposited in the 
library, and at that moment we were summoned to the parlour. 

Margy and I descended and were soon followed by Mama, Susan, 
and Abby. Col. and Mrs. Morse, “Edward,” and Mrs. Ford were 
therein seated. The ladies and the Colonel were introduced in due 
form to us. Mrs. Morse is a very plain but genteel, ladylike woman. 
Mrs. Ford in deep black, rather interesting. The Colonel a fine-look- 
ing man. The ladies said they would take off their bonnets if we 
thought best, and had bro’t headdresses. We advised them certainly 
to do it, and upstairs we all ran, as there was no time to be lost. Mrs. 
Morse placed on her head a yellow toque, and Mrs. Ford a pretty, 
fashionable cap trimmed with black. 

As soon as they were ready, attended by the gentlemen, and pre- 
ceded by Horace,' we ali went through our back stable yard and sta- 
tioned ourselves at a side door, at which was already planted Mrs. 
Farrar, and Mrs. Ripley. The other doors were thronged with ladies. 
Here we waited for a few minutes and as soon as the doors opened 
“caught up our frocks and ran.” The rush of ladies was very great, 
and as they uplifted their voices and screamed as they ran, it was 
really frightful. I got into the gallery among the first and flew into 
the “King’s Box,” as Uncle Morton denominated our pew. Our 
party followed me like lightning, and if I had only shut the door as 
soon as they were all in, we should have been delightfully accommo- 
dated; but I was so confused and frightened with the noise and run- 
ning that before I was aware two other ladies had packed in. We were 
very much crowded, but beckoning one of the Constables, we sent 
him to our house for a music-stool, which we placed at the foot of the 
pew, and on which I was perched in the most conspicuous place pos- 
sible. It was an excellent seat, however, and I found my two neigh- 
bors (who had inserted themselves much against our wish) very agree- 
able people. One was Miss Ward from Salem, whose only brother 
had a part on this occasion, the other a Mrs. Fay from Alabama, a 
relation of the Hedge family. I had a great deal of pleasant conver- 
sation with them and with Nancy Perkins, Anna Higginson, and Mrs. 
Clarke. The three last-mentioned ladies were standing at the out- 
side of our pew, and a happy thought came into my head, and when 
Mr. Chamberlain bro’t the music-stool, I conveyed to him a request 


1 A family servant. 
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that he would furnish these ladies with chairs. Four chairs soon 
appeared and they were comfortably seated, and many were their 
acknowledgements to me for my kindness. 

The galleries were filled from the lowest to the highest seat with 
ladies. I never saw such a splendid scene. It surpassed even the 
Inauguration. There were a greater number of beautiful women 
collected together than I ever saw before, and dressed with great 
elegance, and in the most shewy style. The house below equally 
filled with the lords of the Creation. We waited some time before 
the welcome sounds of the full band announced the approach of the 
procession, and soon the President in full costume sailed up the aisle, 
followed by the Governor ! and his aids in full uniform (Josiah looked 
elegantly), and all the dignitaries, civil and ecclesiastical, of the land, 
and strangers filled the house in a fine style. Mrs. Morse was delighted 
with the scene, and said she had never imagined such a crowd before, 
nor such a splendid spectacle. 

Dr. Porter? opened the services with a very fine prayer, which 
affected Mrs. Morse to tears. Papa then took his seat in the pulpit 
and the young men commenced speaking. Charles Fay was the first, 
and went through a Latin address with a very good air and graceful 
manner. Sixteen or seventeen young men spoke in succession with 
various degrees of merit — Wm. Channing and young Robbins the 
best. Mr. Storrow had the first part and of course spoke the last, and 
in truth everybody was excessively fatigued. I did not hear mueh 
of the first part of the oration, and the latter part I lost entirely, for 
poor Mrs. Fay, our new acquaintance, began to feel very faint, grew 
paler and paler. Miss Ward supported her, the Miss Hills wafted 
smelling bottles from behind us, while Abby and I fanned on each 
side, and soon the attention of the assembled multitude was fixed on 
our pew. The poor lady grew worse and worse however. Luckily her 
husband beheld her from below and hastened upstairs, and reached 
the door just as she was going off entirely. The crowd was so great 
that we could scarcely get the door open. However, the people were 
very accommodating, and Mr. Colman and her husband with some 
other gentlemen bore her from our sight after we had played our parts 
before the audience for some ten or fifteen minutes. 

When the oration was finished Papa took his seat in the antiquated 
arm chair before the pulpit with the degrees of hurried memories by 
his side, and the class came up on the stage in sixes and sevens. He 


1 Levi Lincoln. 2 The Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Porter was then a Fellow. 
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addressed them in Latin, presented them to the Governor, and gave 
them their degrees in a very graceful style. A year from this day I 
was seated in the Library at Quincy penning a letter to Sophia Mor- 
ton while all the rest of the family had come over here to Copley 
Greene’s Commencement. What would we have thought if the cur- 
tain of Fate had been raised, and we had beheld the splendid scene 
exhibited on this day, and Papa seated on the stage in the costume 
of President of the University! 

The degrees having been given, we had some delightful music from 
the band which had played at intervals during the morning, and then 
Mr. Walker from Northampton delivered the English Oration. It 
was a very fine one, but his style of speaking so exactly resembled 
Josiah’s burlesquing different orators, that Abby and I were entirely 
overset, and laughed rather indecorously. A Latin Address closed 
the performances, spoken very well by Mr. Page, and at four o’clock 
the Assembly broke up. The procession formed and departed to the 
Dinner Hall, and as soon as possible our party left the church and 
entered our delightful residence. The crowd around the doors, the 
groups of carriages and rows of chaises really surpassed what I had 
seen before. 


[The Commencement programme is here inserted, with notes on the 
“parts”? of William Henry Channing, James Freeman Clarke, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes — ‘“‘ amusing’’— and others. Dr. Holmes’s poem is not to be 
found in his printed works. His class secretary defined it as “a humorous 
and characteristic poem, the chief objection to which was its brevity.” 
Another chronicler, the Rev. George Whitney, of Roxbury, wrote of it: ‘‘ In- 
stead of a spiritual muse he invoked for his goddesses the ladies present, 
and in so doing he sang very amusingly of his ‘hapless amour with too tall 
a maid.’”’] 


We found Margy, Anna and Mary Jane! in the parlour, Margy 
arrayed in Anna’s pink Battiste, and blonde gauze handkerchief, 
Anna in Margy’s beautiful sheer muslin, and Mary Jane in black 
with carved comb and ornaments, and blonde gauze mantle — all 
three ladies looking very handsome. Mr. Greene ? and Edmund ° had 
met us at the door. 

They were, as well may be imagined, half famished, and declared 
they thought we never were coming out; it was then half past four. 
Dinner was soon on the table, and added to our family were Mrs. 
Morse and her son, and Mrs. Ford. We went into the Freshmen’s 


1 Mary Jane (Miller) Quincy, wife of Josiah Quincy, 1821. 
2 Benjamin Daniel Greene, 1812. 8 Edmund Quincy, 1827. 
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room, where York and another black attendant had spread the table 
with great elegance. The dinner was beautiful, dessert ornamented 
with flowers and all in the best style. Conversation during the repast 
turned on the pleasures of the morning. Anna and Margy had had 
a variety of people flitting in and out. Mr. Robbins, the father of 
the young man who spoke, was brought fainting from the church 
and comfortably put to bed up in our room. He had just recovered 
sufficiently to be carried off in his chaise as we came home. 

We were at table till half past five, and had just got into the draw- 
ing room, which together with the dining room was beautifully de- 
corated with flowers, when gentlemen and ladies began to pour in. 
One room was crowded, and a number of walkers in the entry and 
opposite room. The band were stationed in the back parlour, and 
animated the company with their delightful strains. The Governor 
and his train of course paid their respects. Eight or nine foreigners, 
among whom were Mr. Santag and Mr. Wallerstein, Sir Isaac Coffin, 
&e. &e. &e. Mrs. Derby and her two pretty nieces, all very much 
drest, the Miss Whites and Miss Silsbee, very handsome, and Miss 
Sumner and Miss Griffith, very genteel, sailed in and out. Maria 
Upham, who really looked beautiful, and of course drest with the best 
taste in the world in an elegant black dress, blonde gauze scarf and 
pearl ornaments, her hair put up with an ornamental comb, and a 
beautiful blonde gauze toque trimmed with blonde lace on her head. 
A great many gentlemen, young and old. I conversed with Messrs. 
Santag and Wallerstein, Stackpole, Mr. Bethune, Wm. Payne, Mr. 
Adams, the Editor of the Centinel, Col. Merrick (who declared I was 
the only lady in the whole church whom he recognized) &c. &e. Mr. 
Stackpole introduced me to Miss Silsbee, who in her turn introduced 
to me a youth whose name I have forgotten and then I presented her 
to Mary Jane. Mrs. Gorham Parsons and Mary Ann Lee also came 
from Brighton, and a number of others whom I cannot enumerate. 
Mrs. Morse and her friend seemed to enjoy the scene very much. 

The company were arriving and departing till half past seven, ice- 
creams and coffee circulating all the time. The Governor took leave 
early, and was escorted off by the troop of horse in a tempest of 
drums and dust, and by half after seven almost all had departed. A 
pretty Spanish Lady drest in black with a black toque on her head 
staid till the last, and by Mama’s request played a beautiful piece 
on the piano. Old Mr. Hedge and I were conversing, and so interest- 
ing was our converse that we prosed on long after the Lady had 
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began and thereby excited various shakes of the head, and warning 
looks from many of the auditors. The piece was very long, but well 
executed, and soon after the conclusion the lady and her husband, 
and another light-haired unknown departed. Mr. Coit, Mr. Picker- 
ing, Mr. Robinson (the tenant of No. 1. Hamilton Place) and Eliot 
Dwight came after all the rest had departed, and we had a very 
pleasant evening, as usual. 


[The journal for the next day describes the Phi Beta Kappa celebration.] 


On Thursday morning at the breakfast table the party was formed 
for the church. Margy had not intended going, but on the whole 
thought she would, and prepared accordingly — Anna the only one 
who remained, and she said she would wait till twelve and then try 
to get in with Josiah. I wore green silk, pointed skirt, handkerchief, 
and white scarf, nothing on my head, — Abby and Margy their hats. 
We all repaired to the same door. No one was there but the Miss Hills 
and others soon joined us. The other doors very much crowded. We 
stood some time, Mama on the upper step holding an umbrella over 
our heads, and all conversing pleasantly. The moment the bolt was 
pushed, the umbrella was thrown afar off, and we all rushed in. There 
was more strife than yesterday, but pale and trembling, we all found 
ourselves in our accustomed pew. It was really surprising to see the _ 
ladies leap over the tops of the pews. A number of female forms were 
seen rushing through our pew, and leaping over the highest side of 
it to those adjoining. They were headed by Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, 
who certainly deserved to have a degree given her for her powers of 
jumping. Mrs. Bigelow (the sister or aunt of Mrs. L.) was the last 
of the train, and she was just half over the pew when Mama entered, 
and catching her round the waist, pulled her back and insisted on 
her keeping her place with us. The poor lady was so agitated and 
frightened that she could scarcely speak, but appeared very much 
obliged for the permission to remain with us. They seemed to have 
no idea of remaining in our seat, imagining it was reserved particu- 
larly for us. The two Miss Hills again sat with us, and we again sent 
for the music stool on which Abby sat at the foot of the pew. There 
was not nearly as many ladies as were collected on Commencement 
day, but still the galleries were well filled, and all the intervening 
spaces filled with gentlemen. Margy and I sat together and had a 
great deal of amusement in looking at the various figures in the oppo- 
site gallery and chatting with each other. 
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The prize speaking commenced at ten, Papa and seven or eight 
other gentlemen as Judges occupied the seat in front of the organ. 
Ten youths spoke in succession, all very respectable, but young Sim- 
mons the best. He spoke admirably an extract from “Ringan Gil- 
haise”’ and carried off the first prize, a medal of twenty dollars. I 
think his speaking gave me as much pleasure as anything of the kind 
I ever heard. He spoke very finely at the last Exhibition. Papa 
announced the distribution of Prizes frovi the stage when the speak- 
ing was over. The second prizes were awarded to others of the ora- 
tors. They concluded speaking at half past eleven, and the Phi Beta 
Society were not to enter till twelve, so we conversed with a variety, 
Mr. Merriam among the rest, and listened to music during the inter- 
mission. Josiah brought Anna in with some difficulty and got her 
down to our pew, and then went for another music stool, on which I 
was enthroned at the head of the pew. 

At twelve the Society entered. An unusual number turned out on 
this occasion, and the stage and pews on the broad aisle were filled 
with them, while the rest of the church was completely filled with the 
people in general. It was a fine scene, and the stage presented a strik- 
ing assemblage of gentlemen of every age, from Dr. Prince of Salem 
(who has attended on these occasions for nearly sixty years) to the 
Marshals of the day, Mr. Tower and Mr. Andrews, two handsome 
young men who were very elegantly dressed and ornamented with 
their pink and blue ribbons and medals, and sat at the foot of the 
antiquated old chair, which has seen so many equally interesting 
groups around it, now passed from the stage of Life forever. 

Mr. Francis ! commenced speaking at twelve and never concluded 
till a quarter past two. His oration was a fine one, but so unconscion- 
ably and unwarrantably long that of course the whole audience were 
wearied out. Their impatience was so great that I believe they would 
have left the house, had not their desire to hear Mr. Sprague ? over- 
balanced their wish to leave Mr. Francis. At length he did conclude, 
and we had some music while we rose and got rid of some of our 
fatigue before Mr. Sprague commenced. He pronounced an excellent 
Poem on “Curiosity,” combining the severity of well merited cen- 
sure and the drollery of ludicrous description in a very happy man- 
ner. It was curious to observe the faces of this crowded audience, 


1 Rev. Convers Francis: the title of his oration is not recorded. 
2 Charles Sprague, the “‘banker poet,’ who received the honorary degree of A.M. 
on the day before. 
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now laughing and expressing great delight and clapping with might 
and main, and then silent, grave and thoughtful as the orator changed 
the picture from a gay to a grave subject. He spoke an hour, and 
closed with an elegant compliment to Papa, and when he concluded 
received a thunder of applause.... Papa sat concealing his face 
with his hand, as he fronted the whole audience and must have felt 
somewhat embarrassed. The whole was concluded by half past three 
o'clock, and all the audience left the Church with expedition, the 
Society and orators of the day to dine at the University Hall, and the 
Judges of the Prize speaking and other dignitaries adjourning to the 
President’s House. 

We waited till the crowd was gone, and received the compliments 
and congratulations of the surrounding ladies and from Mr. Bige- 
low ! and Mr. Cranch ? from the stage below. The latter was at our 
house the preceding evening, and seemed to have highly enjoyed 
these days, said he had now seen the glory of New England, and 
seemed to understand “what was what” (to use an elegant expres- 
sion) perfectly well. He has been travelling about since he took leave 
of us six weeks since, and returned here to be present on these occa- 
sions. He goes to-morrow. I like him very much. 

We received the thanks of Mrs. Bigelow and the Misses Hill for 
all our politeness, and returned to our mansion just after all the 
dinner party had assembled in the drawing room. 

York and his co-partner had spread an elegant table in the dining 
room for two and twenty, and so only Susan could join the party. 
It was quite an amalgamation dinner and, as Susan said, composed 
of curious contrasts. There was Mr. Coit and Dr. Holmes, Isaac P. 
Davis and Mr. Bowditch, Daniel Davis and Dr. Porter, contrasted 
in the inward man certainly, and Mr. Harding and Mr. Coit presented 
a singular diversity in outward appearance. Besides these there were 
Judge Story, who talks all the time, and Dr. Popkin who never says 
a word; Mr. John Pickering and Mr. Callender, Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Willis, Frank Gray and Mr. Farrar, and Mr. Ritchie. 

We ladies retired to our room during the dinner, and listened to 
Sarah’s * account of Miss Goldsboro’ and Miss Coolidge being brought 
in here after fainting in the church — accompanied by six gentlemen 





1 George Tyler Bigelow, afterwards Chief Justice of Massachusetts, graduated in 
1829. 

2 Hon. William Cranch, Chief Justice, U.S. Court of the District of Columbia, re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. in 1829. 
3 Presumably a maid in the house. 
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and four ladies. We saw them carried out of the gallery, but little 
thought of their being deposited in our beds. However, they were 
recovered and departed before our return. Josiah came up to our 
room, saying he could get no seat at the Society’s dinner, nor at the 
President’s either, so came to us. We had a table spread in the little 
back parlour, and a great deal of amusement with our flying repast. 
The gentlemen in the dining room made a great noise laughing and 
talking, and all seemed to be going very well. We then retired to 
our room and Margy laid down while Abby prepared a dress for Mrs. 
Derby’s this evening. I was dreadfully fatigued, body and mind. 

The dinner party broke up at half past six, and we all ran down to 
hear accounts and regale on the ice-creams and fruits left on the table. 
Mr. Callender came in while we were in the height of conversation, 
upon which Margy [Mrs. Greene] cried out, “Mr. Callender, I am 
invisible,” and he returned with his accustomed readiness, ““My dear 
Miss Quincy, I am very happy to see you.” He is very droll and 
added greatly to the brilliancy of the party. They had a delightful 
dinner, the entertainment elegantly got up, and the company ex- 
tremely animated and agreeable. 

As soon as all had departed the carriage was ordered, and Margy, 
Susan and Abby with their evening costumes whirled off to the city 
and Mrs. Derby’s. The chaise bore away Josiah and Edmund to the 
metropolis, and York and John in our gig followed in the rear. Mama, 
Anna and I spent the evening in talking over the various events of 
the day, and the pleasure we had enjoyed during this week. The 
gentlemen declared to-day that these were “three of the proudest 
days old Harvard had even seen,” and they have certainly been 
“highly gratifying” to the Quincy family. 


A DEFENSE OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS. 
By G. E. JOHNSON, Assistant Proressor or Epvucation. 


NEVERE indictments of intercollegiate athletics have been pub- 
lished from time to time. Some of the articles that have appeared 
have made a deep impression on many who had faith, if not belief, in 
intercollegiate athletics. One has often appreciated the element of 
truth in these accusations, has been at loss how to answer them, — 
and yet has remained unconvinced that his faith in intercollegiate 
athletics was not justified. 
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The psychology of this situation is interesting. Can one justify 
his faith, even establish his belief, in intercollegiate athletics, and at 
the same time admit that much that has been said against them is 
true? 

One of the most notable arraignments of intercollegiate athletics 
was made by President Foster, of Reed College, some two years ago 
in the Atlantic Monthly. The very first sentence of this article seemed 
to shatter to the foundation one’s faith in intercollegiate athletics, — 
at least, until one had recovered somewhat from the shock of that 
first onslaught. This was the sentence: “Intercollegiate athletics pro- 
vide a costly, injurious, and excessive régime of physical training for a 
few students, especially those who need it least, instead of inexpensive, 
healthful, and moderate exercise for all students, especially those who 
need it most.” “Why, of course! How absurd!” we admit at once, 
as the grounds of our faith tremble beneath us. Then almost immedi- 
ately we again lay hold of our faith; for, after the first rude shock, we 
begin to realize that the writer has, unintentionally, supplied in his 
first sentence the most subtle concealment of a false premise that one 
could easily find. 

This false premise will readily be recognized if we insert a relative 
clause which states explicitly what the sentence implies, as follows: 
“Intercollegiate athletics (which, of course, exist for physical train- 
ing) provide a costly, injurious, and excessive régime of physical train- 
ing for a few students, especially those who need it least, instead of 
inexpensive, healthful, and moderate exercise for all students, espe- 
cially those who need it most.’ Bless your heart! Intercollegiate 
athletics do not exist for physical training. Intercollegiate athletics 
did not originate in, never existed for, and never could have survived 
as, a “régime of physical training.” The undergraduate has never 
been interested in intercollegiate athletics as physical training, nor 
have the alumni, nor the general public. Intercollegiate athletics 
originated and have continued as an expression of loyalty, as an 
endeavor to maintain and to exalt the dignity and honor of the college 
in those things in which youth is most deeply interested. Intercollegi- 
ate athletics, as they exist in the interest and purpose of undergradu- 
ates, are a social, a spiritual expression. To be sure, the vehicle of that 
expression is conspicuously physical activity and physical prowess, 
because they are and always have been the most intense and most 
interesting means for the expression of loyalty in youth. In that for 
which intercollegiate athletics really exist, namely, the expression of 
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loyalty, they have far more to do with soul than with body, and they 
do serve “all students ” — those who need them most and those who 
need them least as well. 

Every novice in the psychology of play knows that a boy loses his 
identity in the team; that, so far as he acts, he is the team, the whole 
team; and the team is not nine fellows or eleven fellows, it is the whole 
college. In the psychology of the undergraduate, it is not Mahan’s 
toe but Harvard’s toe that kicks the goal. If this were not so, the 
attendant faults of intercollegiate athletics (and they are undeniably 
many and great) never would have arisen. It is because intercollegiate 
athletics touch the very soul of youth and express his love and loyalty 
to his college, while presidents and professors have regarded them 
only as existing for physical training, that so many and grave faults 
have attended them. 

History does not tell us when intercommunity athletics began, but 
history leaves no uncertainty as to the fact that they were spiritual 
rather than physical in their nature, — that they were religious, 
patriotic, and esthetic in their conception and execution. The Pan- 
hellenic festival, to which “deputations were sent from all the shores 
of the Mediterranean and Euxine seas to represent the colonies at the 
games and to bear offerings to the temple,” were great patriotic and 
religious observances, representative of Greek national life. To the 
Greek, physical exercise was not physical education but education, — 
moral, social, and religious education. The Greeks thought of athletic 
supremacy in terms of patriotism and religion. Their psychology was 
like that of undergraduates, who think of intercollegiate athletic 
supremacy in terms of college patriotism and loyalty. 

A further suggestion of the spiritual element in intercommunity 
athletics is furnished by the tournament and the joust of the Middle 
Ages. It is significant that these intercommunity contests were con- 
temporaneous with the rise of chivalry — “ that flower of civilization ” 
— in which, more than at any other period of the world’s history, 
“the sentiment of honor, reciprocal. duty, ... respect for woman, 
courtesy, and every other kind of social refinement” were prevailing 
ideals. It was the purpose of the tournament to reflect the spirit of 
chivalry in friendly and preparatory contests, when the rigors of war 
and of quests were, for a time, interrupted. 

We have departed so far from the association of athletics with 
religious sentiments that we forget that to the boy there may often 
be, emotionally, a very close association. Boys are so absorbed in the 
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athletic ideals that they connect them with their own most serious 
moods. The following incident illustrates this. 

A father was sleeping in the open with his boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age. The boy knelt at his evening devotions, and having 
spent what he thought might seem to his father a longer time than 
usual, as if in explanation, he said: “Father, I say more in my prayers 
than I was taught to say.”’ The father, wishing to meet his boy in the 
right spirit, said, “That’s right, son, and I am sure if you pray hard 
enough and work hard enough, your prayers will be answered.” “I 
know that is so,” said the boy. “When I came here to live I wanted 
vv get on the ball team. They put me out in the field. I wanted to 
play third base, so I prayed that I might play third base part of the 
time. Then they put me on third part of the time. But I wanted to 
play third all the time, so I prayed that I might play there all the 
time. Then they kept me on third all the time. But I wanted to catch, 
so I prayed that I might become catcher part of the time. Then they 
made me catcher part of the time. But, really, I wanted to be catcher 
all the time, so I prayed that I might be catcher all the time. And 
then they made me regular catcher, — and what I am praying for 
now is that I may be the best baseball catcher in the world.” 

This is not by any means only a small boy attitude. The prayerful 
spirit of many an intercollegiate athlete is familiar to those who have 
known such athletes intimately. And even the professional is not 
always free from it; for Billy Sunday has told us how he plunged into 
the crowd in centre field in pursuit of a fly with the prayer on his lips, 
“Help, O Lord, help me now, and you have n’t any time to waste.” 

But, we are told, intercollegiate athletics are no longer conducted 
for educational purposes as among the Greeks and the knights of old; 
they are conducted for business. This statement shows again a mis- 
conception of undergraduate psychology. The undergraduate is inter- 
ested in intercollegiate athletics, the members of the team participate 
in them, as a matter of course, instinctively, — “Why! what else 
could they do?” The physical side, the business side, are only means 
to an end, which is loyalty to the athletic honor and prestige of Alma 
Mater. There is a higher loyalty than this, of course, and unfortu- 
nately many alumni never rise above this lower type of loyalty. But 
the likelihood of their developing a higher loyalty is doubtless greater 
when intercollegiate athletics exist than when they do not. If the 
college faculty could only conceive of this and not be misled by the 
gross misconception of intercollegiate athletics as physical training, 
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recognizing them as one of the healthful influences of college life which 
the faculty should safeguard from the evils that so easily beset them, 
the graver faults of intercollegiate athletics would quickly disappear. 

It is urged against intercollegiate athletics that they do not serve 
the health, recreation, and character of all the students. It is obvious 
that intercollegiate athletics were never intended by the undergradu- 
ates to serve any such purpose. No one has ever advocated intercol- 
legiate athletics primarily as a system for furthering the health and 
recreation and for improving the character of all the students. It 
is plain, however, that intercollegiate athletics have conspicuously 
served the recreation of undergraduates and the general public. No 
one sneers at the drama as a means of relaxation of great recuperative 
value for the general public. Why sneer at the recreational value of 
witnessing a football game? As Professor Patrick well says, “The 
substitution of intramural football and baseball for the intercollegiate 
games would result in the loss to a large extent of the valuable holiday 
and festival aspects of the latter sports. . . . The older, the more basal, 
the more primitive, so to speak, the brain patterns used in our hours 
of relaxation, the more complete our rest and enjoyment.” 

Intercollegiate athletics have been charged not only with failure to 
serve the physical welfare of all the students (which, as we have seen, 
it is absurd to suggest as a function of intercollegiate athletics), but 
even with hindering participation of the students generally in athletics. 
Intercollegiate athletics are by no means necessarily a hindrance to 
general participation in athletics. At Princeton, a college participat- 
ing conspicuously in intercollegiate athletics, 76 per cent of the under- 
graduates were engaged in some form of voluntary exercise or athletic 
competition, and this percentage would have been larger had there 
been sufficient facilities to accommodate all without the necessity of 
long waiting for ball fields or courts. As it was, “men often waited for 
hours for a chance to play.” 

Other colleges and schools participating in intercollege and inter- 
school games have as good records for general participation of the 
students in sports as Princeton. Intracollege and intercollege athletics 
are not antagonistic. They may and often do stimulate each other. 
Intracollege athletics discover and develop material, and, especially, 
increase appreciation of skill displayed in sports; and there can be no 
doubt that the development of any sport as an art tends to extend 
general interest and participation in it. If intracollege athletics extend 
their influence to a larger number physically, intercollegiate sports 
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extend their influence to a greater number spiritually, and with the 
greater intensity. 

Indeed it is difficult to see what is the basis of this assertion that 
intercollegiate athletics hinder general participation in athletics, unless 
it is the fact that the intercollegiate contest awakens such great and 
widespread interest and calls out all the student body to witness it, 
suggesting that there are none left to be playing anywhere else. But 
this development of athletic skill as an art certainly greatly extends 
desultory if not passionate participation in it. Would any one claim 
for an instant that before the days of intercollegiate football more 
boys were kicking and chasing footballs than now? Or that, if inter- 
collegiate football could be done away with, more footballs would be 
bought and chased and kicked than now? Before intercollegiate foot- 
ball became a passion of undergraduates and secondary school boys 
in this country, it was a rare sight to see boys playing football. Now 
fields, vacant lots, and even streets are swarming with boys playing 
some kind of football. It is far less likely, barring statistics to sub- 
stantiate either statement, that undergraduates fail to participate 
in athletics because their interest is swallowed up in intercollegiate 
contests, than that they do participate between contests because of 
that great interest. 

The aims of intercollegiate athletics, it is urged, are the false aims 
of “winning games, making money, and getting advertised.” Now, 
the first of these aims may be entirely wholesome; money-making and 
self-advertising are wrong motives that have attached themselves to 
intercollegiate athletics because college authorities have weakly per- 
mitted them to do so. They are in no way creations of or inherent in 
intercollegiate athletics. 

Winning games is an entirely wholesome aim in athletics. No 
athletic game that does not stimulate a desire to win is worthy any 
young man’s attention. Of course it makes all the difference in the 
world how a game is won, and unworthy winning, or rather falsely 
appearing to win, is as bad in athletics as dishonorable acts are any- 
where. It is not a condemnation of business that some men are dis- 
honest in it, and it is no condemnation of intercollegiate athletics that 
some try to win unworthily. It is not possible to have too keen a desire 
to win, if that desire is always subordinated to ideals of good sports- 
manship. In fact, the great moral opportunity of intercollegiate 
athletics lies in the intense desire to win and the subordination of that 
desire to high standards of sportsmanship that will not stoop to con- 
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quer. It is on the field of intercollegiate athletics that colleges have 
the best opportunity for the training of young men under great emo- 
tional stress with relation to ideals and standards of conduct; it is here, 
better than elsewhere in college work, that education may contribute 
both to emotional strength and control. And this applies not to par- 
ticipants in the game only, but to the whole army of followers as well. 
Perhaps, in one way, it applies to followers even more; for the ethics 
of athletics are the ethics of the student body even more than of the 
participants in the contest. 

Some one has said, “If ‘all the world’s a stage,’ then most of us need 
more rehearsals.” Intercollegiate athletics, in a very true sense, serve 
as such rehearsals. There is no opportunity elsewhere in education to 
compare with that of athletics in the matter of “rehearsing” one for 
the smaller or greater emotional and moral crises of life. It is not in 
book or laboratory instruction, or even in military drill, that are to 
be found opportunities for the exercise and direction, fer the “re- 
hearsals,” if you will, of the deep-seated human passions that, in the 
last analysis, control human conduct, — love, hate, desire, fear, anger, 
resentment, disgust, grief, depression, remorse, elation; or for the 
instinctive expression of rivalry, risk, sense of justice, self-assertion, 
coéperation, sacrifice, loyalty. Our education is perhaps weakest in 
this matter of training the emotions. Athletic activities, since they 
hark back to old foundations, to old roots of both body and soul, and 
involve the instinctive and emotional elements mentioned, offer 
almost our only field in college instruction, where, with reference to 
the deep emotional elements of character, we can give our students 
opportunity to become doers of the word and not hearers only. With 
what deep and conflicting emotions does a football player, for example, 
see an opponent in “the great game” bearing the ball for repeated 
gains toward the goal, threatening decisive and final defeat? A college 
player was once making such gains; finally, upon being tackled and 
thrown with arms and ball beneath him, his face unprotected, the 
opposing full-back rushing down the field towards him, plunged and 
thrust his knee squarely upon the fallen player’s face, crushing’ his 
nose. The offending player, of course, was promptly put out of the 
game, the injured player remaining and actually making the play that 
won the game. As he entered the dressing room after the game, the 
ejected player approached him, the tears fairly streaming down his 
face, grown man that he was, and in pitiful mental suffering begged 
forgiveness. He had met one emotional and moral crisis and been 
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defeated; he met another and was victorious. Can one doubt that this 
experience was a genuine “‘rehearsal”’ for life? No classroom or labo- 
ratory experience, formal gymnastics, or military drill stirs a big boy’s 
soul thus to its depths. 

The Greeks here again supply us with a suggestion of the moral 
value of intercommunity athletics. The term to express the high 
moral attribute of the athlete is given us by Pindar in the 11th 
Olympic Ode (quoted by Gardiner) in the word aidds, “untranslat- 
able, but expressing reverence, modesty, courtesy, scrupulous sense 
of honor and fairness.” Aidcs makes an ecibvpdyys, “straight- 
fighter.” ; 

This recalls a passage in “Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” Mr. 
Britling’s friend said: “Listen, Britling,” and read the Hymn of Hate: 


You will we hate with lasting hate; 

We will never forego our hate — 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down; 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone — 
England! 


“Well, what do you think of it?” “It’s incomprehensible,” said 
Mr. Britling, “I want to feel his bumps.’’ Can men ever learn to fight 
in good temper and without extravagance? Not without “rehearsals.”’ 
The team games of England have helped to teach men to “fight in 
good temper and without extravagance.” “‘When hate shall become 
creative energy”... Why! that is just what we have been trying to 
do with pugnacity, anger, hate, and all the rest, in socialized inter- 
collegiate athletics, — to make them motives for socialized action. 

One could wish to speak here of the relation of athletics to military 
preparedness and of how they develop the qualities of the fighter, and 
at the same time, psychologically, tend to make men lovers of peace: 
on€ could wish to show how, apart from technical and scientific 
instruction, military training itself is not so efficient as athletics in 
giving us all the desirable physical and meral qualities of the true 
soldier. But that would be to dwell upon athletics as athletics and 
not specifically upon intercollegiate athletics, with which only we are 
here concerned. One may say, however, that all the benefits of ath- 
letics as a preparation for war are tremendously augmented in inter- 
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collegiate athletics. When intercommunity athletics are expanded to 
include national representation and on the grand scale that is per- 
fectly feasible, all that has been said of the biological necessity of war 
will no longer apply, for athletics will have usurped its place in bio- 
logical influence. That this could not be so quickly and completely 
if ever brought about by attention to intramural athletics alone is 
evident. Competition on the scale of intercommunity sports is essen- 
tial to the highest universal regard for physical training. Testimony 
to this is given by Dr. Carl Diem, general secretary for Olympic 
Games (1916) for Germany, a nation whose interest in physical 
training from the military standpoint is extreme. Dr. Diem visited 
the United States to study the reasons for the conspicuous success of 
Americans in international athletics and in his report said: 

“T hold every experienced man will agree with me that only the 
spirit of competition can induce young people to take physical train- 
ing in the proper manner. I have found everywhere (in the United 
States) beautifully grown and developed young men. . . . In none of 
our German universities would we find ten so strong and well devel- 
oped students as there are in every one of the university teams in the 
United States.” 

I am inclined to think that Plato must have had something of this 
thought of the necessity of competition in mind when he ridiculed 
Herodicus of Selymbria for departing from athletics and developing 
a system of gymnastics without the element of competition. “By a 
combination of training and doctoring he found out a way of tortur- 
ing, first and chiefly, himself, and secondly, the rest of the world, by 
the invention of a living death.” (This, by the way, may be com- 
mended to the attention of those who think to accomplish physical 
training by a system of motions without regard for the emotions.) 

President Foster has well asked: “Is it not an anomaly that those 
in charge of higher institutions of learning should leave athletic activ- 
ities, which are of such great potential educational value to all stu- 
dents, chiefly under the control of students, alumni, coaches, news- 
papers, and spectators? Usually the coach is engaged by the students, 
paid for by the students and responsible only to them. He is not a 
member of the faculty or responsible to the faculty. The faculty have 
charge of the college as an educational institution: athletics is for busi- 
ness and therefore separately controlled. Why not abandon faculty 
direction of Latin? Students, alumni, and newspapers are as well 
qualified to select a professor of Latin, and administer the department 
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in the interests of education, as they are to select coaches and admin- 
ister athletics in the interest of education.” 

Here President Foster touches the very root of the difficulty with 
intercollegiate athletics. But this is not a true indictment of inter- 
collegiate athletics at all; it is rather an indictment of those in author- 
ity who have ignored the educational opportunities of intercollegiate 
athletics and blindly regarded them as existing for physical education. 

The charge that athletics do not show notable leadership in intel- 
lectual activities is something of a shock to the very prevalent belief 
that the great leaders of the world have usually combined physical 
and mental prowess. Years ago the London Times declared: “The 
greatness of our great men is quite as much a physical matter as a 
mental one.”’ Besides the notable examples among great Englishmen, 
familiar to all, there are our own cherished heroes, tales of whose 
physical strength, agility, and skill have delighted us from childhood. 
Going farther back we cannot help associating Alexander with our own 
Grant in that most ancient and enduring of all athletic pastimes, 
horseback riding, or recalling that “Plato won victories in wrestling 
at Delphi, Memea, and the Isthmus, and is stated, though with less 
probability, to have won the Olympic crown.” Speaking from an 
admittedly unscientific basis, the writer is impressed by the fact that 
so many of the men of his acquaintance who are doing conspicuous 
intellectual work have been participants in interscholastic or inter- 
collegiate athletics. But we lack careful scientific studies to establish 
the relation of intercollegiate athletics to the scholarship of partici- 
pants or of the general student body; also studies of the intellectual 
achievements of intercollegiate athletes in after-college life. Mean- 
time, the opponents of intercollegiate athletics should not forget that 
some intercollegiate games are highly “intellectual activities” as well 
as strenuously physical activities, and that such games have, even on 
the basis of “formal discipline’ and “transfer of power,” supporters 
as enthusiastic, if not as numerous, as do the classics and mathematics. 

The demand for intercollegiate athletic contests is denounced also 
as an indication of a nervously unbalanced age that seeks perpetual 
excitement and that has “fallen into a vicious circle: the excesses of 
excitement create a pathological condition which craves greater 
excesses.” 

Nowhere are critics more astray from the true interpretation of 
intercollegiate athletics. If there is anything that can counteract a 
‘pathological nervous condition which craves greater excesses,”’ it is 
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a healthy interest in athletics. The craving for emotional experiences 
is rooted in sane and ineradicable human nature. It is the form of 
expression only that is bad. It is the lack of opportunity for the 
expression of normal athletic interests that more than anything else 
is responsible for a pathological nervous condition that seeks for irra- 
tional thrills. Athletics are the one great outlet for emotional expres- 
sion, safest and sanest for youth, that adequately purges both body 
and soul. One need only compare the student life of colleges enjoying 
intercollegiate athletics to the earlier college life of the same institu- 
tions before the days of intercollegiate athletics, or with the student 
life in German ‘universities, where intercollegiate athletics are un- 
known, to realize that our colleges have not so fearfully degenerated 
under intercollegiate athletics as some would have us think. The 
great crowd that throngs to see the head-on collision of two locomo- 
tives, staged for moving pictures, one may readily believe, is not the 
same crowd that attends an intercollegiate football game. It answers 
more nearly to the crowd that once thronged to see the gladiatorial 
contests in the Colosseum at Rome, where barbarism persisted in 
civilized society in the form of sports. This barbarism still persists in 
student duelling in Germany, in bull-fights in Mexico, and in lesser 
degree, in some states of America, in prize-fighting. But it is through 
the standardizing of athletics, as in our intercollegiate contests, that 
the civilizing of sports has been so largely brought about. Just as the 
head-hunting of the Filipinos readily disappeared under the civilizing 
influence of modern athletics, so would bull-fights in Mexico doubtless 
be quickly abandoned, if modern athletics once obtained firm footing 
there. Athletics in a high stage of development are a form of art, the 
love of which, as the love of any art, draws one away from unration- 
alized sport and the search for thrills. 

When “college spirit” is urged by the defenders of intercollegiate 
athletics, a critic sometimes retorts: “The first question is what we 
mean by college spirit. A student may throw his hat in the air, grab 
a megaphone, give three long rahs, go through the gymnastics of a 
cheering leader, and yet leave some doubt whether he has adequately 
defined college spirit.” 

No! He has not defined it, and he is discriminating enough to know 
that he is not trying to define it, but to express it, perhaps in a poor, 
crude way. But why should we despise these crude expressions of 
loyalty? In all his life he never felt so loyal; why despise his method 
of expression, crude though it be? And is it so crude after all? Who 
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can say with what sincerity and depth of feeling the boy may be 
shouting? Certainly there is fire, and even this fire may be purifying. 
With Professor Royce, let us be “loyal to loyalty.” 

But in fairness let us hear the accuser again. By college spirit some 
mean “that vision of an ideal life beyond commencement which shows 
a man that only through the rigid subordination of transient and 
trivial pleasures can he hope to become the only great victory a uni- 
versity ever wins — a trained, devoted, and inspired alumnus, working 
for the welfare of mankind. There is no evidence that the intercol- 
legiate athletics of to-day inculcate in many men this kind of college 
spirit.” There is certainly no evidence that intercollegiate athletics 
do not inculcate in many bona fide college men this kind of college 
spirit. Those who believe in intercollegiate athletics believe that 
they greatly help the college to do that very thing, and that, when 
intercollegiate athletics do not thus serve the spirit, it is because the 
college authorities have been negligent of their trust. 

There is a sense in which children are both older and wiser than their 
parents. There are things children know by the right of their inheri- 
tance through a thousand generations which parents have occasionally 
forgotten. Many grave mistakes have been committed in the name 
of superior experience. ‘‘Some lights of the soul go out when once 
the gates of Boyville have closed upon us.” So, also, college students 
are sometimes wiser than college faculties who meditate grave mis- 
takes in the name of maturer vision. Perhaps this accounts for the 
thought that has been entertained by some college authorities to do 
away with intercollegiate athletics. Here is a phase of educational 
activity, conceived and entered into by the student body on its own 
initiative, that is big with promise for the good of the race. Presidents 
and deans, with a passion to teach, coveting for various fields of 
learning the very enthusiasm and whole-hearted devotion which have 
been infused into college by athletics, regard them with well-meaning 
but unwise jealousy, not as the allies they really are, but as rivals. 
Enthusiasm is a leaven which must apply narrowly before it spreads. 
It is something to be guided, never suppressed. It would be madness 
for college authorities to declare war upon intercollegiate athletics. 
It will be deplorable if they do not seize with eagerness and sympa- 
thetic understanding upon this opportunity for codperative, construc- 
tive educational effort of students and faculty. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


NE knows it all, of course; but to realize it an old fellow must 

stray into the Yard he has not seen for a good while. The elms 
are gone, yet that is not what makes the difference. There was a 
D‘uturnity time, not so very long ago, when they were not yet there; 
and the Truth before so very long, the big saplings may renew the old 
shade. Measured in terms of Harvard diuturnity, such changes count 
for little more than those of the seasons. What is gone beyond recov- 
ery, one feels, is the life which made Harvard itself from days we 
know only by tradition until the trumpets sounded their blast of war. 
Then, like that other sort of blast which comes before tempest, there 
swept over us a whirlwind. Just for the while, the wind is stilled 
again, not yet leaving visible ruin behind it. The student life, though, 
has been carried away. Something else, even if it prove a passing 
thing, tramps uniformed in the place of it. What shall ensue, when 
by and by there may rise some vaster Memorial, to enshrine the 
memories soon to be deathless, we cannot tell. All we can surely fore- 
see is that the memories and the heroisms shall give happy meaning 
to boyish names which in happier days might have passed noteless 
into the shadows. Those who pass now shall leave behind them a 
message of their own, just as those have left one whose records we 
read in the dim light of Memorial transept. 

It is fifty-three years now since the youngest man recorded there 
would have taken his degree. For a good while now, the elder classes 
there noted have had no survivors to recall the living forms of those 
that led the way to the stars. In twenty years more every single class- 
mate of every man whose neme is inscribed there will have vanished. 
Already, then, we can begin to see that what used to seem a tragic 
sacrifice of youth has another aspect, and a more enduring. Before 
long, those who fell, we thought before their time, in that Civil War 
which was needful for the final Union of our country, would have been 
with us no more, in the relentless course of nature. So, even now, 
their lot begins to gleam happier than that of those we fancied for a 
while happier. They died untired, for what they deemed the truth. 
They were spared the lingering and the fading inevitable for the rest, 
who stumbled through their allotted years of life in this naughty 
world, never sure of what the morrow might bring. Most of all, 
we elder folk may feel now, they were spared the troubled perplexity 
of seeing vanish the world they knew, and of living their last 
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years in a dimness which may prove that of dusk as probably as of 
dawn. 

Come what may, even though their old Harvard of the nineteenth 
century has passed, and though ours who have lived into the twentieth 
is past, too, Harvard will live on, as surely as its new trees will some- 
time grow with vigor that boys to come will fancy immemorial. The 
true Harvard is not of the flesh; it is of the spirit. Through the gene- 
rations of its endurance from the days of King Charles the First to 
those of President Wilson, it has seldom kept its guise so fixed but 
that those who loved the past have doubted the present and dreaded 
the future. It has passed from theocracy to liberalism; from Calvin- 
ism to the buoyant hopefulness of the primal Unitarians and to the 
unfettered religious freedom of the last forty years; it has passed from 
a system which for nearly a century and a half grouped its classes by 
their social rank to one which for almost as long has respected little 
but the alphabet; it has passed from the rigidity of curriculum to the 
anarchic freedom of an elective system from which there are now 
symptoms of reaction. Each of these changes, and of the countless 
others which stirred about them, has seemed, to those who loved the 
olden time, sure to be fatal. Yet, as one ponders on all Harvard 
story, to these perilous times which mark the greatest change of all, 
nothing proves more wondrous than the diuturnity of its essential 
character. Whether the motto spread on the pages of its open books 
be the cause of this character or the expression of it, no man can be 
sure. But we surely know that nothing can belie the truth. Faithful 
to this faith, we can always do our discordant bests, confident that if 
our vision be clear what we believe true must finally prevail, and that 
if by chance our vision be blurred or distorted the higher truth which 
must surmount ours shall prevail the more nobly that it has had to 
ennoble it the priceless antagonism of sincere error. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 
Proressor LANGpon’s Danre.! 


DanTE is like a lamp carried out into the garden on a night in June. 
Moths, millers, June-bugs, and innumerable little winged and polylegged 
things whirl about it, brush against it, climb and cling to the glass, obedient 
to the law of luminous attraction. Some of the moths have beautiful wings 
of delicate embroidery, all covered over with oriental imagery and mystic 
tracery, and a few are so transparent that they hardly obscure the light at 
all. 

Of those who throng Dante a great number experience the élan de traduire, 
the translator’s itch, and feel special qualifications quiver within them. One 
is a scholar, has read Benvenuto da Imola all through, has fingered time- 
honored manuscripts in the libraries of Rome and Florence; a second has 
a facility for verse and is sensitive to the obligations between poets; a third 
has imbibed Italian from a gorgeously attired balia and can solve the knots of 
fourteenth century Tuscan; a fourth was once, or twice, in love and compre- 
hends what Beatrice meant to Dante; a fifth is a professor of Italian literature 
and feels the responsibilities of his position; a sixth is by trade a translator of 
the classics, and having done Homer, Aschylus, Lucretius, and Virgil, turns 
naturally to Dante. So they go; and all persuade themselves that they have 
at heart the poetical and spiritual interests of the public; but deep down, 
in the mysterious recesses of self, is the master impulse — the fun of the 
thing, — for there is no better fun than to try to translate Dante. 

‘Many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics.” Among the 
best known of English translators are Cary, John Carlyle, Longfellow, 
Plumptre, T. W. Parsons, A. J. Butler, and Charles Eliot Norton. Now 
comes Professor Courtney Langdon, with his translation which “frankly aims 
at being in every possible way an improvement on its rivals old and new.” 
This is a bold challenge, and before considering his success, it may be worth 
while to lay down as rules a few of the reviewer’s prejudices. 

Rute 1. The translation of a poem is at best an approximation. Dante 
says: “‘Let every one know that nothing which hath the harmony of musical 
connection can be transferred from its own tongue into another without shat- 
tering all its sweetness and harmony.” [Convivio I. 7.] This is an obvious 
truth: a single word suffices to prove it. Take the Italian word leggiadria; 
what is the English makeshift? Leggiadria has the qualities of the laughing 
girl, the startled fawn, the flying cloud; while the English word grace, for 
instance, being a monosyllable cannot give the winged significance. Elegance 
savors of the drawing room and millinery; Lightness is comparatively heavy, 


1 The Dirine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: the Italian text with a translation in English blank verse and 
a commentary, by Courtney Langdon, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literature in Brown 
University (Vol. I, Inferno). Harvard University Press, 1918. 
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And so it is, from whichever language you start; national blood, exper‘ence, 
needs, have fashioned a word suited for the moors of Devonshire and it will 
not suit the bay of Baiae. 

Rule 2. The rareness of good translation proves the difficulty. They may 
be reckoned on one’s fingers: Hedge’s translation of Luther’s hymn, Coleridge’s 
of Schiller’s Wallenstein, Wordsworth’s half rendering of one of Michel- 
angelo’s sonnets, fragments of Shelley, and a few such. 

Rule 3. (This is an inference from Rule 2.) It takes a poet to translate 
a poet. 

Besides these rules, the reader must bear in mind that the English transla- 
tor has a choice between verse and prose, and that if he chooses verse, he 
may select Dante’s own terza rima or some other form of rhyme, or else blank 
verse. All these forms have been tried. From a priori reasoning, we should 
suppose, on the one hand, that terza rima was foreign to the genius of the 
English language, and, on the other hand, that prose could not, under any 
circumstances, claim to represent poetry, and that therefore the intermediate 
form of blank verse, in which the noblest English poetry has been embodied, 
would be the most successful. The correctness of this surmise may be tested 
byan example. In the 7th canto of the Inferno Dante describes the goddess 
Fortune; he says that she is undeservedly blamed and then 


Ma ella s’é beata, e cid non ode; 
con l’altre prime creature lieta, 
volve sua spera, e beata si gode. 


Here are various translations: 


But she is blessed, and for that recks not: 
Amidst the other primal beings glad, 
Rolls on her sphere, and in her bliss exults. (H. F. Cary.) 


But she is blissful, and she hears it not; 
Among the other primal creatures gladsome 
She turns her sphere, and blissful she rejoices. (Longfellow.) 


She hears it not, but ever blessed stays; 
Joyous, with all that primal company 
She turns her wheel and blest are all her ways. (Plumptre.) 


But she is blest and no attention pays; 
With other primal creatures joyously 
She rolls her sphere and in blest rapture stays. (Haselfoot.) 


But she is blest, and hears not, nor is shamed, 
But turns her sphere, and follows out her day, 
Joyful, amid the first creations named. (Wheeler.) 


But she is happy, hearing nought of this, 
Among the glad first-born of God attending, 
To turn her sphere about and bide in bliss. (Cayley.) 
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But sheis in bliss, and hears it not: with the other Primal Creatures joyful, she wheels 
her sphere, and tastes her blessedness. (Carlyle, Temple Classics.) 


But she is in bliss, and hears not that: with the other prime created things in joy, she 
rolls her sphere, and enjoys her, being blessed. (A. J. Butler.) 


That Dante’s three lines have superlative beauty, who would guess? 
Except for Cayley’s happy rendering of prime creatures as “ first-born of God ” 
(which gives the English reader an idea of angels, while “‘prime creature” 
suggests the Jurassic period), they are all painfully inadequate. Professor 
Langdon translates the passage thus: 

But she is blest, and gives no heed to that; 


among the other primal creatures glad, 
she turns her sphere, and blest enjoys herself. 


This, in blank verse, is like Cary’s and Longfellow’s, but it is smoother and 
sweeter than theirs, and its rhythm gives it a marked superiority over the 
prose versions, and at the same time it is far more close on the verbal heels 
of the original than the terza rima versions. 

This comparison gives a just idea of Professor Langdon’s translation. It 
is very faithful to the original in matching word with word; it is very 
clear; its blank verse, considering the limitations imposed upon a trans- 
lator, is excellent. His scholarship seems to be of high quality. This ver- 
sion may well hope, especially if a pocket edition shall follow this magnifi- 
cence of print and margin, to attain its goal and supersede its rivals. There 
are points here and there that will serve a quarrelsome critic. Take this line: 


che non lascié giammai persona viva (I. 27). 


Mr. Langdon has 


which ne’er permitted any one to live; 


but Carlyle’s “That no one ever left alive” is far more literal and more 
effective. Again in line 37, Canto I, Mr. Langdon translates tempo “some 
time,” which sets one on a little further in the day than Dante meant. In 
line 117, he says: “each one of whom bewails the second death,” but the 
Italian means that they cry for it. In line 48, Canto II, the words “ quand’ 
ombra” naturally mean when a shadow prevents a beast from seeing clearly, 
but Mr. Langdon (with ample authority, it is true), says “a shying beast.” 
In line 51, Canto II, he renders beata, happy, which shows the impossibility 
of rendering a word which embodies a long chain of ideas by any other one 
word. In line 81, Canto II, the translation is not quite correct, and again in 
_ line 96 the force of the line is lost; and in the opening of Canto III for ‘‘Per 
me si va...” “‘Through me one goes”’ is feeble. In line 100, Canto V, he 
translates “cor gentil” ‘“‘well-born heart.” “‘Gentle heart” is usual; but 
Mr. Langdon is right that “gentle” implies the gentle in gentleman, and so 
it is another of those untranslatable words. Again line 120, Canto V, he 
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renders “dubbiosi desiri” by “veiled desires.” Dubbiosi cannot be trans- 
lated by one English word. So, the famous line, XX VII, 110, 


lunga promessa con Il'attender corto 
he renders poorly by 


a promise long drawn out but shortly kept. 


If Dante has one quality more than another it is nervous vigor. But these 
defects are due to the impossibility of rendering not merely the music but 
also the finer meanings of poetry in another language. 

In the beginning of the book is an “interpretive analysis” of the several 
cantos, which will prove useful. The book is excellent and should be in the 
hands of all Dante students. 

H. D. Sedgwick, ’82. 


PrRESENT-Day WARFARE.! 


Written by a member of a Harvard faculty, translated by another, dedi- 
cated to a third, with President Lowell figuring in the frontispiece and the 
R.O.T.C. in numerous illustrations, this may well be claimed as a Harvard 
book. The introduction makes it clear that the text is founded on the author’s 
Lowell Lectures, and we are reminded by the generous tributes to Harvard 
pupils and to the President and other University authorities, both in the 
introduction and in the chapter on training, that the principles here ex- 
pounded are those which Colonel Azan and his colleagues have been teach- 
ing in Cambridge. 

Many technical details included in the lectures to the R.O.T.C. and the 
Iron Battalion are omitted, but instead there are illuminating instances, 
anecdotes, and narratives of personal experience, and a series of really re- 
markable photographs, many of them taken by the author himself at the 
front. The book is therefore suited to the tastes and capacities of the ordi- 
nary unmilitary reader, and will reach a far wider public than “The War of 
Positions.” At the same time, though not a textbook, it will be of great value 
to the soldier. 

In the first chapter, Colonel Azan discusses the general aspects of the war, 
and the differences between this and earlier wars, pointing out that there is 
no one small feature — trenches, artillery, airplanes, gas, grenades — which 
distinguishes it, but that it is different in various ways: “Primarily, it is a 
war in which all the people participate; on the tactical side it is a war of posi- 
tions; it is also a war of matériel, a war of attrition, a war without pity.” 
These diverse characteristics he discusses in turn, correcting popular falla- 
cies, emphasizing the need of intelligent study and open-minded readiness 
to learn by experience, even when experience contradicts long-cherished 


1 The Warfare of To-day, by Lieut. Colonel Paul Azan, Litt. D., translated by Major Julian L. 
Coolidge, U.S.R., with illustrations. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1918, 
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theories and prejudices. He specially emphasizes the need for whole-hearted 
codperation amongst all branches of the service and all elements in the civil 
population. 

The second chapter contains matter which should be read by every one 
interested in the success of American arms, for Colonel Azan here explains 
the prime importance of adequate training in this complex war of specializa- 
tion and codrdination, and lays down the general principles of organization 
for training, which he reduces to four fundamentals: 

1. No army can be trained without teachers. 

2. The teachers must be taught before the troops can be. 

3. To train these teachers there must be schools for officers of all arms. 

4. To organize these schools it is necessary to bring together the officers 
best qualified to give instruction. 

These principles have prevailed in France; they have not been consistently 
applied in America, despite the author’s efforts to demonstrate them with the 
Harvard Regiment and the Iron Battalion. Colonel Azan is patient and 
polite, but after reading this chapter his readers can no longer wonder that 
the American army, after a year at war, was not in a position to take a 
larger part in the battles of Amiens and Ypres. 

Subsequent chapters deal with “The Trenches,” “Preparation of an At- 
tack,” “The Attack,” “‘How to Achieve Victory,” “The Defense of a Posi- 
tion,” “Officers and Soldiers.” All are logical, thorough, vivid, eloquent, but 
the title that naturally attracts us most is, “‘How to Achieve Victory.” 

How is the victory to be achieved? First, there must be codrdination be- 
tween the Allies, obtainable only through real unity of command. Colonel 
Azan writes this in November, 1917; the first condition has now been 
achieved. The second, we hope, may also be attained: America must train 
troops quickly, so that they may be available before the armies of the other 
Allies are exhausted. 

In greater detail, the author explains how attacking armies must pick 
suitable zones and launch attacks simultaneously, or at intervals of a few 
days, and be ready to convert whichever is the most successful into the main 
attack, even though success be attained at an unexpected point. When the 
enemy is forced to retire in order to reconstitute his broken front, the ad- 
vancing army must follow swiftly and attack the next positions, for the true 
objective is not any geographical area, but the army of the enemy. If he can- 
not establish himself in new positions, he is beaten. “The essential condition 
for success is speed. The enemy must not be given the chance to reorganize. 
... The pursuit should usually be carried out by fresh troops drawn from 
the reserves. ... The artillery must take care constantly to accompany the 
infantry and to support it....The troops form in column whenever pos- 
sible. . . . They have special marching zones where the roads are distrib- 
uted between the various columns. ... It often happens, in fact, that, not 
only are the pursuing troops the object of counter attacks, but they also run 
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against organized positions... a temporary halt might easily turn into a 
definite check . . . then a new period of stationary fighting begins, with the 
usual system of trenches... .” 

Writing last November of a future Allied offensive Colonel Azan has pro- 
duced what might well be mistaken for a generalization from the incidents 
of the German advance in March and April, 1918. It is quite evident that 
there is no serious discrepancy between his idea of “How to Achieve a Vic- 
tory” and the ideas on the same subject held by the German General Staff. 
It is for us to turn the tables, and the more Americans that absorb the teach- 


ings of ““The Warfare of To-day,” the more likely we are to do it. 
F.S. 


A New History or ARCHITECTURE.! 


The authors’ preface indicates that the book is a scholarly and antiquarian 
research. Too often one finds just this and nothing more in histories of 
architecture, but these writers strike a true note at the outset in speaking 
of the personality and ideals of the Greek architect. They sought unity in 
variety; they saw the law of beauty applicable to architecture in music. 
They sought symmetry, not in its obvious, but in its more subtle forms. 
Growth and development are traced through the great national movements, 
and this intimate relation to “national consciousness” is explained. This is 
true history. The law of symmetry and a love of beauty coming through a 
great national awakening, such as perhaps is coming to us here and now, 
may well be given as the only cause worth mentioning to account for the 
great period of Greek Art; and one may pass over as quite immaterial whether 
or not the order was inspired by an earlier wood construction, and why the 
arch, if known, was so little used. 

One is most favorably impressed with the constant insistence of the authors 
that there is at no time any real break in the continuity of progress. There 
are the interruptions which now and again check the tide as it rises, but if 
there is a recession it is but the recession of the wave, to rise yet higher. 
“The character of the Romans was not such as to promise much initiative 
in the field of the arts” — a pregnant phrase, and in the main true for all 
time. Art will always have its lovers, including its amateurs, its imaginative 
creators, and also its “patrons,”’ those who support, and at least stimulate, 
an interest in and knowledge of the arts. All these are necessary to production. 

One may perhaps quote complete the last paragraph in the chapter on 
Rome, as it is an excellent example of true history: “Influence of Roman 
architecture. The wide diffusion of Roman architecture, its magnificent 
associations, and its flexibility in meeting new and complex problems makes 
it easy to understand the wide influence which it exercised, both on the 
peoples who immediately succeeded to the Roman possessions and on those 


1 A History of Architecture, by Fiske Kimball, ’09, and G. H. Edgell, 09. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
918, 
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who sought, many centuries later, to revive Roman culture. Under the 
Byzantine rulers of the East the empire still lived on, and its architecture 
had a direct continuance, though its forms were rapidly modified by forces 
already at work there. In the West the Christian monuments of the last 
emperors furnished the point of departure for the architecture of the Teutonic 
invaders, the indebtedness of which to Rome is well suggested by the name 
Romanesque.” 

This is an admirable and clear expression of the logical sequence of growth. 
A similar passage might be quoted in full for its emphasis upon the dominant 
historical fact in medizeval work — its spontaneous expression of the artistic 


- ideals of a community rather than the genius of an individual or a number 


of architects.” 

Professor Moore’s book on Gothic architecture, fine as it was in many 
ways, wholly ignored secular work, and might have been written by an engin- 
eer, so wholly was discussion confined to construction. The great medieval 
movement began with an inheritance from Greece transmitted through Rome 
and colored by Byzantium; but the formal rules were forgotten, and there 
was the “possibility of infinite development.” It has been said that “an oc- 
casional debauch clarifies the manners and improves the morals of youth,” 
and it is wise sometimes to forget the rules. Our professional teachers of 
architecture might sometimes think of this. One delightful characteristic 
of this book is the relegation of dry facts, dates, etc. to the end of each chap- 
ter, and even there, there are not too many of them. 

One is led step by step through that fascinating progress in the world’s 
civilization which has resulted in what we know, and what we ought to 
know, to-day. At Byzantium we get a glance back to the East which, with 
its great wealth from India, China, and Japan, has only lately been revealed 
to us western provincials. Byzantium drew from “Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus” the three “wise men,” and thence it flowed to southern France, 
never really to be lost, that magic east. 

In a general history like this, it is with joy one reads such a sentence as 
this: “‘Archeologists may dispute as to the locality and date of the first single 
flying buttress, but for us it will be enough to recognize that the single flying 
buttress, occurring as it does in many buildings, represents a structural step 
between the hidden flying buttress and the double one.” Of course it is 
enough. If the archeologist wants to dig out more, let him; it’s a fascinating 
pursuit, but the game is generally its own reward, like golf. 

The description of English Gothic is clear and appreciative, for, though 
there is no attempt to minimize the lack of scientific construction, full signi- 
ficance is given to that most important architectural sense which finds its 
expression in the placing of the great cathedrals. 

The beginning of the Renaissance was no more clearly defined than its 
end. It was a stream which very gradually spread over Europe until it flooded 
all. It had its rise in Italy, but its source was not as from an easily localized 
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spring. An excellent contrast is drawn between the medieval and this 
new phase: “Renaissance architecture was less concerned with problems 
of structure and more with those of pure form. As in the case of Roman 
architecture, the forms of detail were sometimes used as trophies of classical 
culture, with relative indifference to their original structural functions. The 
forms were not merely ends in themselves, however, but means for a rhythmi- 
cal subdivision of space, more complex and more varied than either ancient 
or medizval times had known.” And now, too, “The architect... re- 
appeared.” 

As one approaches one’s own time it becomes more and more difficult to 
see clearly, and the last chapters hardly carry the conviction of the earlier 
ones. The California Missions are all covered by a paragraph, in which 
there is a bare enumeration of unimportant facts, and not one word of the 
selection of site, the placing of the buildings, their scale and proportion, the 
fine use of simplest materials, in fact of all those qualities which constitute 
fine architecture. In a similar way is New Orleans classified and dismissed. 
Brief reference is made to Richard Hunt, but nothing about such a fine 
leader as Edward Cabot, or a teacher like William R. Ware, or an inspiring 
artist like Emerson. 

Much better is the note on Richardson. “Richardson’s mannerisms, how- 
ever, such as the fondness for towers and for broad low arches, were more 
easily acquired by others than his power of picturesque yet logical composi- 
tion. Thus, after his untimely death in 1886, his style was quickly discredited 
by imitators, while the abler architects continued their independent develop- 
ment.” This is accurate analysis and criticism. 

The Chicago exposition is referred to, but its full significance missed. 
“True to the hopes of their designers, the classical buildings produced a cumu- 
lative effect of harmony and magnificence which was deeply stamped on the 
memory of the whole nation.” But the exposition was an epoch-making 
event, the supreme significance of which was not only in the recognition of 
the true value of the classic orders in relating and harmonizing the parts of 
a great composition, but also in its spiritual and physical significance. Then 
for the first time architects worked together, not only in close and intimate 
association with each other, but in equally close relation to their fellow- 
artists, sculptors, painters, landscape and garden authorities, and even engin- 
eers, for they too may be and should be artists. 

In referring to the Gothic revival too little credit is paid to a most remark- 
able group in Philadelphia. Two have done their work and gone, John Steward- 
son and Walter Cope; two remain, Frank Miles Day and Wilson Eyre. No 
review of modern American Architecture is possible with the omission of 
this group. 

It seems strange, moreover, that a history published in 1918 should make 
no mention of those two marvels, the expositions at San Diego and San 
Francisco — both remarkable alike for composition, for mass, for detail, for 
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great variety and beauty, and yet, with the unity of a consistent whole for 
color, and marvelous use of artificial light, and finally for a garden setting, 
almost miraculously formed, in a short time out of nothing in the case of 
San Francisco, and formed in connection with natural beauties at San Diego 
which were seized and handled in a way that displayed architectural imagina- 
tion, skill, and power at its highest level. 

Yet the book as a whole is a real addition to the histories of architecture. 
and one which should be among the prescribed books for every applicant for 
an A.B. degree. There is no more about architecture, sculpture, and painting 
contained in this book than every educated man should know. 

R. Clipston Sturgis, ’81. 


Tue TEACHING oF Economics AT HArvARD.! 


This report, made by the Division of Education of Harvard University 
on the teaching of a sister department, has more than a special and technical 
interest. It promotes inquiry in regard to the fundamental ideals of educa- 
tion: what is the purpose of collegiate studies, and what are the methods of 
arriving at such ideals. The volume has a lesson not only for teachers of 
economics but also for all who are concerned with the training of college 
youth in its entire curriculum. Moreover, the report has general importance 
in that it represents a searching examination of the methods of one branch 
of university teaching and discipline by another agent voluntarily invited, 
and undertaken in the spirit of sympathetic codperation. The choice of the 
Division of Education to make this appraisal is also an index of the develop- 
ment of university agencies and opportunities which would have been im- 
possible a short generation ago. In these days of chaotic conditions and pol- 
icies in university administration one hardly knows which to praise as the 
more courageous undertaking — the willingness to invite criticism or the 
existence of a mutual trust whereby one department submits itself to the 
judgment of another in the same institution. Particularly is this true when 
both the subject and the object used for purposes of dissection are compara- 
tively new in the university world. 

In 1912 the Department of Economics invited the Division of Education 
to undertake an inspection of its teaching. This led to an inquiry of the 
study habits of undergraduates, an analysis of statements of aim by the 
instructors of economics, visits to classrooms, examination and tabulation 
of marks received by students of economics, and the preparation and dis- 
tribution of questionnaires to alumni and undergraduates. These several 
topics are covered in successive chapters. Much of the material is presented 
in statistical form, but the results from this method of analysis are too incom- 
plete and inconclusive to be of constructive value. They undoubtedly were 


1 The Teaching of Economics in Harvard University. A Report presented by the Division of Education 
at the Request of the Department of Economics. (Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. III.) Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1917. 
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worth while as pointing the way to an improved technique in conducting 
future inquiries of a similar nature. 

The Division of Education carefully defines its own function as relating 
only to educational ends. Its “primary concern was the undergraduate.” 
It did not set up an all-commanding ideal of education in its largest sense 
and ask whether the Department of Economics measured up to that test. 
It did, however, seek a statement of aims governing instruction by members 
of the Department of Economics. Here the reader meets with disappoint- 
ment, for the replies “provide no evidence of a consistent and clearly enun- 
ciated educational policy.” This, however, is “characteristic of college in- 
struction in almost every field.” It is this judgment which gives the report 
its profound significance and should suggest widespread circulation of the 
document. The chapter on Aims might well be given a separate printing to 
be used as a basis of discussion in every college faculty. Are courses to be 
offered for their cultural or for their vocational value? Are they informa- 
tional or to train reasoning power? Should they be practical or disciplinary? 
These are old questions, but if this report be accepted as evidence the need 
of a controlling answer is still imperative. Although the Division of Edu- 
cation, as already remarked, is cautious in imposing an ideal, it does hint 
at such an ideal. “Instruction in economics for purely cultural purposes 
cannot, it would seem, be adequate for undergraduate ends in a university 
college. Direct preparation both for vocation and for general social service 
would appear also properly to enter as a factor in the aims of instruction” 
(p. 26). 

The questionnaires filled out by alumni and undergraduates will be of 
special interest to Harvard graduates and to teachers of college youth. The 
alumni were asked to indicate the value of courses which were taken in 
economics, particularly with reference to (1) subsequent vocation, (2) social, 
civic, and economic activities outside of the vocation, and (3) other phases 
of life. They were also asked to appraise the methods of instruction and to 
make suggestions as to their improvement. The undergraduates were called 
upon for more detailed observations covering their reasons for choice of 
courses, especially with reference to future vocation, difficulties met in the 
study of economics, and criticism of methods. The replies are interesting. 
They are serious and frank, but they leave little definite impression as to 
the value of the instruction. One assigns one value; another, another; they 
are as varied as the personalities of the respondents. While there is abund- 
ant expression of satisfaction and frequent expression of indebtedness to par- 
ticular professors, it is difficult to form a generalized judgment. On only one 
point does there appear to be an opinion approaching unanimity, and that 
relates to the large and disadvantageous part which young assistants play 
in the system of instruction. Again we hear voiced the acclaim given to the 
mature teacher who by his personality commands respect through sheer 
intellectual ability apart from the vocational value of the subject-matter. 
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If the recommendations implied in this report are followed, there will be a 
change in the system of organizing the methods of instruction by reducing 
the time given to assistants and enlarging the opportunities for undergradu- 
ates to meet face to face more frequently the older teachers who by personal 
contact have worked out mature judgments in regard to different phases of 
economic life. 

The replies of undergraduates are not given in detail, but are summarized 
in statistical tables and a few pages of text. Suggestions and criticisms are 
tabulated under fifty-six headings, which again show the individual variety 
of the college mind. The lectures are too theoretical or follow the textbook 
too closely; outside speakers are desired; objections are made to the text- 
book; there is too much superfluous matter; fewer lectures and more sections 
are called for; fewer sections and more lectures are also demanded; sections 
are too large; discussion is ill directed and talkative members are not checked; 
the marking system is faulty; too little time is given to tests; the tests are 
too easy; the catalogue gives wrong impressions as to the content of course; 
and it was hard to hear the lectures. In seeking information from under- 
graduates for educational purposes, is it desirable to include those of indiffer- 
ent mental ability? Is the judgment of a student who cannot pass a fair 
examination in the subject-matter of economics of any real value in deter- 
mining the quality of instruction in the same subject? Such a referendum 
may be questioned as of doubtful value. 

Of supplementary interest as a contribution to statistical method is the 
chapter on Quantitative Studies from Students’ Records — Studies in 
Correlation. These tabulations are illustrated by ingenious charts. 

Davis R. Dewey. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tue University has given ample evidence of its desire to serve the country 
in the war, and its record of service already rendered gives cause for no 
small satisfaction; but it must not be supposed that there is wat is the 
no danger of excess in zeal, or that every chance that offers best war 
for the abandonment of the common task in favor of war-work ***Vi¢e? 
ought at once to be seized. Students and instructors alike may be led into 
unwise action. It is hardly likely that many of the 193 Harvard teachers 
now in the service of the Government are inadvisedly so occupied; but there 
have been a good many narrow escapes and some decisions against going 
which, although they have been hard to make, have later been amply justi- 
fied. One member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences received an urgent 
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call to spend six weeks in Washington at his own expense negotiating with 
various departments and committees concerning certain interests and pro- 
jects of the colleges. On consultation with an eminent authority who knew 
the situation thoroughly, he was assured that “if he went about the matter 
with very great tact, he might succeed, in six weeks, in not doing any large 
amount of harm.” Another instructor, continuing his college work in spite 
of temptation to enter a special branch of service in the Army, has had the 
satisfaction of sending at least a dozen of his students into that same branch. 
The training that group of men received at his hands resulted in very much 
more effective service than the instructor himself could possibly have ren- 
dered in the same branch. Still another instructor declined a commission as 
Major in a special corps, because he considered the investigations he was 
conducting of more value to the country than the service he could have 
rendered as an officer. The work he was doing was undertaken only in part 
at the direct request of the Government, but it seemed to him to be more 
likely to be useful in view of the whole world-situation than anything he could 
do in active service. The fact that the Government has since called on him 
to conduct an emergency course of intensive training in his own field seems 
to prove the wisdom of his decision. 

The students are naturally eager to take up any form of service they can 
possibly get into, whether or not they are yet of age to be called by the nation 
for military duty. As President Lowell wrote to the Crimson, one can but 
respect and admire this attitude, especially if the service chosen is one involv- 
ing personal danger. But there is much to be said against quitting college 
before the age set by the Government for calling men to the colors. Lieuten- 
ant Morize told the Freshmen last fall that they ought to wait until they had 
something worth giving to their country, and in President Lowell’s commu- 
nication to the College paper, he points out that ‘a soldier cannot select his 
duty.” For most men, it is harder, of course, to continue working at college 
than it is to go to the Continent as an ambulance driver (29 men from the 
Freshmen and Sophomore classes enlisted in a brief period in response to a 
call for the Italian Ambulance Service). Now although ambulance drivers 
are doubtless very much needed and although some college men might not 
be able to serve in any better way if they continue their college work, yet the 
likelihood is that a college man can do something better worth while for his 
country if he continues his education, at least to the age of twenty years and 
nine months, when he would be eligible for training as an officer, securing 
meanwhile such military instruction as the college offers, and then makes ap- 
plication for one of the Officers’ Training Camps. In France, students who 
are under draft age are, it is said, expressly forbidden to leave their studies, 
and although the draft age in France is lower than it is here, the difference 
in the number of available men in the two countries more than balances the 
account. Our Government keeps medical and engineering students at their 
work in the schools; but many college studies have also great value as prep- 
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aration for war service. It is well known, for example, that both physics and 
chemistry provide knowledge which is often greatly in demand in the prosecu- 
tion of modern warfare. Yet aside from any direct application of the knowl- 
edge a student gains in college that breadth of view and sanity of judgment 
which a liberal education is supposed to give — and actually, in most cases, 
does give — are undoubtedly contributory to the most effective service a stud- 
ent can render in time of war. We ought not to forget, either, that the end 
of the war will not be the end of the United States of America or the end 
of civilization. In view of the numbers of men available for war service, and 
indeed of the difficulty of handling any more men than are now ready to 
serve, it is a fair question whether a young student ought to think more of 
the little he can do in time of war or more of the long and continued service 
he can render in time of peace. 

When a student “‘comes of age,” that is, of draft age, the problem changes 
at once, and of course even before that there may be circumstances, either 
in the student’s own life or in the nature of the opportunity presented to him, 
which make it advisable for him to go. For student and instructor alike, 
however, each opportunity ought to be viewed, not as if it were the last and 
the only chance to be of use in the world, but as one chance among many, 
some of the more important of which may require the quiet determination 
to stand by one’s plan to secure a good college education. 

The vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, passed on April 30, express- 
ing some of these convictions, was as follows: 


In view of the altered conditions of military service consequent upon the entrance 
of the United States in the war, this Faculty believes that the best conservation of 
the resources of the country for the prosecution of the war demands that students, 
save in exceptional cases, should persist in the faithful discharge of their college du- 
ties until they reach the age of twenty years and nine months, when they may enter 
on the regular training required for a commission. 


Meanwhile, of course, the Faculty is placing no sort of obstacle in the 
way of those who find particular opportunities for service which they may 
justifiably accept. On the contrary, the Faculty has made Getting out 
exceptions, exemptions, and special provisions for such men and getting 
in very liberal fashion. Special examinations were held from ™ 
May 4 to May 10 for all men leaving the College for any form of military 
training or war service, so that such men might have a complete record of 
the year’s work. Seventy men have been selected from the Harvard Regi- 
ment for the Fourth Officers’ Training Camp, and of these something over 
twenty will be obliged to drop their College work at once in order to take 
intensive training to complete the three hundred hours of practical work 
required by the Government for entrance to Officers’ Training Camps. The 
Corporation has also voted to give certificates of credit “signed by the Presi- 
dent, to each student who, with the approval of the University authorities, 
has left the University before completing the requirements for his degree, to 
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enter service in the Army or Navy of the United States or of the Entente 
Allies.” A similar provision has been made for those admitted to Harvard 
College who left for military or naval service before registering. Further- 
more, separate lists of such students are to be printed on the Commencement 
programme and in the annual catalogue. As a minor recognition of mili- 
tary service, the Faculty voted to excuse members of the Harvard R.O.T.C. 
Regiment for rifle practice at Wakefield on three successive Saturdays in 
April and May. The summer work in Military Science is to be carried out 
much as it was last year, with six weeks of intensive training, three of which 
are to be in barracks in Cambridge, and three in camp. 

Finally, the Faculty has voted to become again this year a party to the 
arrangement already instituted by the educational authorities of the State, 
by which boys of good record in school who are selected for farm work con- 
ducted under the auspices of a responsible organization shall be excused 
from admission examinations. Last year between twenty and thirty boys 
were admitted under this arrangement. Most of the boys thus excused were 
members of the Boys’ Working Reserve, a national organization with a 
Boston committee. This year some boys will enter the Tractor Service of 
the State Board of Agriculture. The vote of the Faculty is really broader 
than would be necessary to provide for farm work alone. It means that any 
national service which prevents a boy from entering College in the usual way 
may be accepted as a reason for admitting him on trial on the basis of his 
school record. This, of course, includes enlistment in the Army or Navy. 
The actual vote was as follows: 


That candidates accepted as final candidates for admission who enter upon any 
form of national service which prevents them from taking examinations in June, 1918, 
may present their full school records to the Committee on Admission, and that the 
Committee be empowered to issue certificates of admission on trial in those cases 
which seem to justify it, such certificates to be valid only in case the candidates present 
evidence of having well and faithfully completed their term of service, and only in 
case they enter College without delay after completing their service. 


As a result of the various forces at work to attract men away from College, 
the number of undergraduates in residence on the first of May was reduced 
War-time to about 1100. By the time those who were candidates for the 
conditions special examinations have left College, it seems likely that there 
will be not more than a thousand undergraduates remaining. 

Cambridge still seems, of course, a very busy place, for the Naval Radio 
School enrolls over 4000 young men, who study and drill on the College 
grounds and swing to martial music through the Square and the Old Cam- 
bridge streets. The Radio School paper, The Oscillator, is a vigorous journal- 
istic enterprise that is fully as well developed, after its kind, as the College 
daily itself. By a recent vote of the Cambridge Council, the Radio School 
is to be permitted to build barracks on the Cambridge Common, so that the 
warlike appearance of the neighborhood of the College will soon be even more 
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marked than it now is. Although there has been a good deal of opposition to 
granting the Common for this purpose, the authorities of the Radio School 
have persisted in urging the measure as a means of bringing all their students 
under a more centralized supervision. Although the Y.M.C.A. hut, near 
Pierce Hall, has done admirable service in providing comfort and amuse- 
ment for the Radio students, and Hostess House (as Phillips Brooks House 
has been called in its relation to the Radio School) has also opened its facilities 
to the students, the arrangements for quartering them and for supervising 
their free time have been, on the whole, unsatisfactory. It seems unfortu- 
nate that the Common should be the only available place for the erection of 
barracks, and one would have supposed that Cambridge would offer plenty of 
vacant land for such a purpose; but the Radio School authorities thought 
not, and the Park Board, as well as the Council, seemed to be convinced by 
the reasons advanced by the School. Final decision on this question was 
rendered by Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’04, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
who ruled on May 13 that the Radio School should have not only the 
Common but Divinity Field and the nearby Palfrey estate as well. 

The School for Ensigns, now housed in Harvard buildings, although, like 
the Radio School, conducted entirely by the Government, has lost its first 
commander through the detachment of Captain James P. Parker ’96, U.S.N., 
who has been appointed Military Chief of the First Naval District. The 
School is to continue, however, under Lieutenant-Commander Charles B. 
Lundy, U.S.N., and the smart blue uniforms and caps of the cadets will con- 
tinue to add to the military aspect of the Square. One can hardly look back 
at the time when neither khaki nor blue was in evidence on Cambridge streets 
without realizing the tremendous change that has come over the College 
since the entry of the United States into the world war. 

One further evidence of Harvard support in the war should be noted. 
The University largely oversubscribed its quota to the Third Liberty Loan 
by raising nearly one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. Every class in 
College went “over the top” and added a comfortable margin for safety. 
The Faculty also oversubscribed its quota. It may fairly be said, therefore, 
that Harvard students and teachers, whether they are staying in Cambridge 
or leaving for war service, are doing what may be expected of them to help. 

Short courses of intensive training for new forms of work made necessary 
by the war have begun to appear in the University, or under its auspices. 
The Business School has already conducted several such courses and is now 
considering further opportunity to turn its energies in that direction. The 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, recently established under the Division of 
Education, and conducted under the direction of a Joint Committee of the 
Division of Education and the Business School, has just established, at the 
request of the Government, a six weeks’ course in Employment Management. 
The course is given under the direction of Captain Boyd Fisher of the Ord- 
nance Department, who had already established a course of the same kind 
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in the University of Rochester and is now establishing others in various insti- 
tutions. Mr. Roy W. Kelly, Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
gives the major part of the instruction and directs the visits of the students 
to industrial establishments in and about Boston. Professor Davis R. Dewey, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Professor Erwin H. 
Schell, of the same institution, are also giving part of the instruction. The 
course aims to train men for the important work of hiring and placing employ- 
ees in the essential industries on which the country must rely for its success 
in the war. Nine men have been sent to the first course from various ship- 
building firms, and thirteen from other industrial concerns. Any one who has 
seen at first hand the complexity and difficulty of hiring and placing the 
thousands of men needed for the work of the shipyards must realize that 
close study of the problems involved in this work is essential to those who are 
to undertake it. Employment management is a very recent field of study, 
but already there are associations of employment managers and a very con- 
siderable literature on those facts and principles of which a certain knowledge 
is demanded for the intelligent handling of employment problems. 

College work has undoubtedly suffered from the excitement and pressure 
created by the war. In these pages of the March issue of the Magazine the 
University Editor discussed college standards in war time and the reasons 
why it is hard to maintain peace-time standards of college work during the 
progress of the conflict. One recent event may be taken, however, to show 
that intellectual activity in the student body is by no means at a standstill. 
As the result of a meeting at one of the College clubs, in March, at which 
President Lowell and Dean Yeomans discussed certain problems of the war, 
the students themselves petitioned for the formation of ‘‘ Discussion Groups,” 
under the leadership of certain members of the College Faculty. A mass 
meeting to consider the idea was organized and addressed by President 
Lowell, Mr. B. Preston Clark and Dean Yeomans. The meeting was well 
attended and 400 students “signed on” for membership in discussion groups 
under the leadership of Professors G. P. Baker, J. H. Beale, T. N. Carver, 
G. H. Chase,C. N. Greenough, W. E. Hocking, R. F. A. Hoernlé, H. W. 
Holmes, R. B. Merriman, Bliss Perry, G. C. Whipple, and G. G. Wilson. 
The groups have met once a week, with a very satisfactory measure of con- 
tinued interest and success. At a conference of group leaders, it was the gen- 
eral testimony that the best feature of these groups was the intimate personal 
contact between the students and the leaders, in the discussion of the serious 
problems arising out of the war. In all the groups, discussion has been vigor- 
ous, and in all the smaller groups there has been very general participation 
in it. The benefits to be gained, both by students and instructors, through 
the free interchange of ideas on pressing questions of public policy in various 
fields, are hard to estimate, but are unquestionably considerable. The method 
of the groups seems to be the most important point in their favor, for after 
all, there is something much more convincing in aconclusion at which a group 
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has arrived through vigorous presentation of conflicting views than there is 
in any systematic presentation of truth by means of a lecture or a treatise. 
The Yale News has written to the leaders of the groups, inquiring as to the 
results of Harvard experience in this new form of student activity, and it seems 
probable, therefore, that the practice will spread. It may well be worth while 
to consider the possibility of maintaining groups of this sort after the present 
emergency is over. Surely they would add something to the value of college 
life for a great many students. If any regulation concerning them is needed 
it would undoubtedly be the rule that no group should exceed twelve or 
fifteen in number. 

Harvard is to have a Summer School this year as heretofore, but it is as 
yet too early to predict anything about the probable number of students 
who will enroll. Accommodations for residence will probably Looking 
be offered again this year in Standish and Gore Halls, and *head 
board in Gore Dining Hall. The usual offering of public readings and lec- 
tures, including the lectures and reading in English and American literature 
by Professor Copeland, will be included in the attractions of the Summer 
School, and the historical excursions and visits to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts will be continued. The French Department will provide a Salle 
Francaise where students may increase their knowledge of French by the 
use of French magazines, newspapers, books on military French, French 
military maps, and a phonograph with military French records. Special 
lectures will be given on problems of the war and America’s part therein. 
The list of courses is fully as large as that of last year, and includes three 
courses in Military Science. 

Plans for Class Day and Commencement are now beginning to take shape 
but as these notes are written it is too early to give them in detail. They will 
be characterized by a simplicity appropriate to a war-time celebration. The 
Commencement exercises will be held in Sanders Theatre, not in the Stadium, 
as it is certain that the number of candidates for degrees will be very much 
smaller than in former years. 

No one can now venture to say how many students there will be in College 
next year. But it seems not unlikely that there will be a very much smaller 
registration than there was this year, and that the College must therefore 
face a larger and larger deficit if the war continues many years longer. It 
is hard to say how the University can avoid radical measures for decreasing 
expenditure, but for the present the various departments are maintaining as 
well as they can their usual forms of activity and are hoping that they may 
not lose too much in continuity and effect before the war is over. The num- 
ber of applicants for scholarships and fellowships under the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences is cut very nearly in half this spring, so that research 
is likely, next year, to be less extensive than heretofore. It is hard to say 
whether it will suffer in quality as well as in quantity. Something more than 
the usual faith in the persistent worth of knowledge is required of any stu- 
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dent who undertakes advanced work in a university while the world is chiefly 
concerned with the destruction of so many productions of civilized life. 

The question of numbers suggests mention of an interesting attempt to 
spread some knowledge of Harvard College throughout the country, espe- 
cially in the West and South, where Harvard is often little more than a name. 
The Scholarship Committee of the Associated Harvard Clubs, feeling the 
need of a pamphlet to be distributed to candidates for Harvard Club Scholar- 
ships, has had prepared an attractive little book of thirty-one pages called 
“Harvard College — A Descriptive Pamphlet for Students and Teachers.” 
The manuscript was written by Francis Call Woodman, ’88, with the 
codperation of Professor Henry W. Holmes of the Division of Education. 
It includes a general description of Harvard College, an account of student 
activities, a general exposition of the requirements for admission, a section 
on student expenses and scholarships, and another on Graduate Schools and 
Appointment Bureaus. A complete list of scholarships available in the vari- 
ous states of the Union is given at the back of the book. The intention of 
the Scholarship Committee is to put the pamphlet in the hands of all the 
representatives of Harvard Club Scholarship Committees through the 
country, and also to see that it reaches high schools and preparatory schools 
where it may most be needed. In a recent trip through the west, Professor 
Holmes found that many school principals were quite unfamiliar with the 
opportunities for study and for self-support in Harvard College, and espe- 
cially with the New Plan for admission and the admission requirements 
for the S.B. degree. One principal of a Denver High School persisted in 
believing that no boy who had not studied Latin could possibly get into 
Harvard College, and on hunting for a Harvard Catalogue to prove his 
contention found that he had none among at least twenty catalogues from 
other institutions. The attractively illustrated little pamphlet, now ready for 
distribution by the Scholarship Committee of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
ought to serve as an effective missionary for Harvard College where the Col- 
lege most needs to be known. 

Discussion of the use of the McKay bequest has been vigorous since the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts decided against the Harvard- 
The McKay ‘Technology merger; but constructive suggestion has been 
Bequest almost exclusively of one tenor. In the Bulletin and the Maga- 
zine, Professor Richards, Wheeler, and Henderson have set forth the possibil- 
ity of establishing a great school of scientific research, in which the training 
of leaders in science, pure and applied, shall go hand in hand with the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The distinction between pure science and applied science 
seems to them, if not fallacious, at least undesirable. They cite the fact that 
the war has shown the scientist to be superior to the man of merely practical 
training. They believe the best use of the McKay fund to be the develop- 
ment of advanced instruction in every field of scientific inquiry; the basis to 
be laid in the courses now offered in Harvard College, with such supplementa- 
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tion as may seem desirable and the organization of curricula leading directly 
to graduate study; the superstructure to be raised in laboratories and pro- 
fessorships devoted to research and training of a very high order. Their 
vision of a Harvard School of Scientific Research is alluring. The possibility 
of developing in America an institution comparable in the scope and freedom 
of its work to the best of its kind in France and England is too attractive to 
set aside without full consideration. But it may well be doubted if such a 
scheme will fulfill the intentions of Gordon McKay. His desire, as the will 
seems plainly to indicate, was to establish at Harvard a school for the train- 
ing of engineers: that is, he had in mind an institution which should deal with 
a relatively large body of students, preparing them for every grade of pro- 
fessional service. The picture drawn by those who have so far expressed their 
views in these pages and in the Bulletin is very different from that. It is 
the picture of certain professors and their disciples, working in comparatively 
small groups, for the advancement of knowledge. Perhaps the courts would 
not interfere with that use of the McKay fund; but it might not be much nearer 
to the fulfillment of the donor’s wishes than is the arrangement now to be 
terminated. Professors of Engineering — Hughes, Smyth, Kennelly, Swain — 
have advocated in the Bulletin some further attempt to carry out those wishes 
in codperation with the Institute of Technology. Committees have been ap- 
pointed both by the Corporation and by the Board of Overseers to con- 
sider the whole problem, and their decision will doubtless be such as to make 
the fullest and best use of the money possible under the terms of the will; in 
any case, since it is now clear that the intentions of Gordon McKay must be 
the first consideration, there can be no doubt that the plan will provide for 
the training of practising engineers, including those “who have had no other 
opportunities of previous education than those which the free public schools 
afford” and not neglecting ‘‘ the great subject of mechanical engineering in 
all its branches and in the most comprehensive sense.” 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of January 28, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Rebecca A. Greene, $18,287.50 
in securities and $298.88 in cash for the purpose of 
founding a scholarship to be known as the John 
White Browne Scholarship. 

From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper) $7500 on account of her be- 
quest of $150,000 to establish ‘“‘ The Henry Draper 
Memorial Fund,” of which the income only shall 
be used for the purpose of caring for, preserving, 
studying and using the photographic plates of the 
Henry Draper Memorial for the purposes for which 
they may be used and exhibited. 

From the estate of Charles S. Hinchman, $250 
toward a Maria Mitchell Fellowship at the Obser- 
vatory. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, $29.89 
additional in accordance with the twelfth clause in 
his will for the benefit of the Whitney Library in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. Robert D. Jenks and Mrs. William Fur- 
ness Jenks for their joint gift of $5500 to establish 
the “Robert Darrah Jenks Scholarship” in mem- 
ory of Robert Darrah Jenks of the Class of 1897, 
the income to be applied, during the war, for such 
war measures as the University may desire; after 
the war, the income to be used to support a schol- 
arship in Railroad Law. 

To Mr. Henry E. Meeker for his gift of $4000 
to establish a scholarship of $200 in memory of his 
son, “to be known as the William Henry Meeker, 
"17, Scholarship, to be awarded for excellence in 
some of the English courses.” 

To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her additional gift of 
$2500 for the benefit of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $1125 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the Harvard Endowment Fund for the gift 
of $1000 towards the purchase of the new addresso- 
graph. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward the equipment of the Directory Office. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, the 
first payment for 1917-18 on account of her offer 
of $1000 a year for five years for the purchase of 
books and materials bearing on the history and 
development of that part of America which lies 
beyond the Alleghanies, and given in memory of 
her father, Charles Elliott Perkins. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his gift of $500 toward 
the expenses of the work of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $150 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 


of $100. 
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To Mrs. David P. Kimball for her gift of $50 and 
to Miss Ellen F. Mason for her gift of $20 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Arthur A. Carey for his gift of $25 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his annual gift of 
$50 toward the general expenses of undergraduate 
instruction in Harvard College. 

To Mr. Carl P. Dennett for his gift of $25 for 
proctors’ services in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift of 

25 to be used as a special gift to be applied toward 
his courses in Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $850, 
which has been held as a loan, to be added to the 
Fogg Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Oct. 1, 
1917, Frank Percival Williams as Instruc- 
tor in Proctology (Graduate School of 
Medicine); to take effect Dec. 11, 1917, 
Albert Howard Bump, as Assistant in 
Chemistry; to take effect Jan. 1, 1918, 
George Adams Leland, Jr., as Assistant 
in Anatomy, William Reid Morrison, as 
Assistant in Anatomy, Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, as Assistant in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; to take effect Feb. 11, 1918, 
Joseph Leonard Walsh, as Instructor in 
Mathematics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: for one year from Sept. 1, 1917, 
George Henry Wright, Lecturer on Oral 
Hygiene, Frederick Jeremiah Sullivan, 
Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry, Thomas 
Bernard Hayden, Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry, Harold Irving Fiske, Assistant 
in Operative Dentistry, Arthur Verne 
Rogers, Assistant in Operative Dentistry; 
from Nov. 14, for the remainder of 1917- 
18, Walter Gustave Otto Christiansen, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemisiry; 
from Jan. 1, for the remainder of 1917- 
18, Joseph Manual Aronson, Assistant in 
Chemistry, Rexford Sample Tucker, As- 
sistant in Mathematics, Brewer Goddard 
Whitmore, Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics; for the 
second half of 1917-18, Henry Gilman, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemisiry, 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Lecturer on His- 
tory, Norman Scott Brien Gras, Lecturer 
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on Economics, Lincoln Frederick Schaub, 
Acting Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1918, Edmund Ezra Day, Assistant 
Professor of Economics, George’ Shannon 
Forbes, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Fred Bates Lund 
graduate member of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for 1917- 
18, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., having gone 
into Government service. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Marketing, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1918: whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Paul Terry 
Cherington was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mathematics to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1918: whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Julian Lowell 
Coolidge was elected. 

Voted to rescind the vote of May 14, 
1917, granting leave of absence for the 
second half of 1917-18 to Professor Wil- 
liam H. Schofield, and to appoint him 
Exchange Professor to the Western Col- 
leges for the second half of 1917-18. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: Homer Robinson Gray from Assis- 
tant in Prosthetic Dentistry to Assistant 
in Operative Dentistry; Herbert Frederick 
Engelbrecht from Austin Teaching Fellow 
to Instructor in Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence to the 
following, in order that they may engage 
in war work: to Assistant Professors 
George E. Johnson and Robert H. Lord 
for the second half of 1917-18; to Profes- 
sor Alexander G. McAdie for three months 
from March 1, 1918. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Joseph S. Davis for the 
second half of 1917-18, while in the ser- 
vice of the Government. 

Voted, to grant leave of absence to Dean 
Edwin F. Gay for the second half of 1917- 
18, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William E. Hocking for the aca- 
demic year 1918-19, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
$1, 1880. 


Meeting of February 11, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$198.81 additional from the estate of 
Morris Longstreth on account of his un- 
restricted residuary bequest, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1899 for the additional gift of 
$1000 toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Eugene V. R. Thayer for his additional 
gift of $500 toward the expenses of the work of the 
Committee on Economic Research. 

To Mr. J. C. Williams for his gift of $475 toward 
the expenses of Mr. Ernest H. Wilson’s journey to 
Korea, on behalf of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $165 re- 
ceived through Dr. W. T. Bovie to increase a cer- 
tain salary and $50 for the purchase of apparatus 
for The Cancer Commission of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

For sundry subscriptions amounting to $151.50 
received through Dean Charles H. Haskins for the 
Loan Fund of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $150 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $85.93 
and to Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$79.60 for the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. William P. Libby and George L. 
Graham for their gifts of $25 each for the Loan 
Fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his additional 
gift of $25 to be expended under the direction of 
the social service worker for the Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University. 


The President reported the death of 
Charles Edward Faxon, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Arnold Arboretum, which oc- 
curred on the 8th inst., in the 73d year of 
his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Feb. 
1, 1918, Franklin Augustus Stevens, as 
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Alumni Assistant in Medicine; to take 
effect Feb. 11, 1918, James Beebee Brins- 
made, as Instructor in Physics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ment: from Feb. 1, for the remainder of 
1917-18, Harvey James Howard, Clinical 
Assistant in Ophthalmology (Graduate 
School of Medicine); for the second half 
of 1917-18, Charles Austin Hobbs, In- 
structor in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint John Farwell Moors a 
member of the Finance Committee. 

Voted to appoint Benjamin Loring 
Young, Graduate Member of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1917-18, George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr., having gone into Govern- 
ment service. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Roland Thaxter for the academic 
year 1918-19, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of February 25, 1918. 
Yoted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of 300 shares of 
General Motors stock, te be added to the principal 
of the James Byrne Professorship of Administra- 
tive Law. 

To Mrs. Edward C. Streeter for her gift of $1000 
toward a certain salary. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quar- 
terly payment for the year 1917-18 on account of 
their annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum in ac- 
cordance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Miss Mabel Lyman for her gift of $500 for 
the Harvard Bureau of the American University 
Union in Europe. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Riardo Prize Scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $250 and to Mrs. 
Waldo E. Forbes and to Mr. W. Franklin Brush 
for their gifts of $50 each for the “Josiah Royce 
Memorial Fund.” 

To Mr. Charles L. Freer for his gift of $250 and 
to Dr. Edward W. Emerson for his gift of $20 to be 
added to the income of the Fogg Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift 
of $150 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To Mr. Edgar C. Felton for his gift of $150, to 
President Charles W. Eliot for his gift of $25, and 
to Mr. Camillus G. Kidder for his gift of $10 for the 
use of the Department of Economics, 
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To Mr. Walter H. Cottingham for his gift of 
$100 for the loan fund of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Charles H. Jones for his gift of $75 for 
outside lectures in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $50 for the 
purchase of books for English 33. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Feb. 
11, 1918, Norman Ethan Allan Hinds, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Geology and 
Geography, Fred Campbell Meier, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany, Philip 
Francis Weatherill, as Assistant in Chem- 
istry, Edward Ballantine, as Instructor in 
Music ; to take effect Feb. 25, 1918, Du- 
rand Appleton Hall, as Assistant in Eco- 
nomic Geology; to take effect March 1, 
1918, Curtis Worth Chenoweth, as In- 
structor in Public Speaking ; to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1918, Edwin Bissell Holt, as As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology. 

Voled to make the following appoint- 
ments: for the second half of 1917-18, 
Lyman Gorham Smith and Frank Silver 
MacGregor, Assistants in Chemistry, 
Ralph Preston Wentworth, Assistant in 
Meteorology, Roger Douglas Harvey, 
Assistant in Geology, Robert Chenault 
Givler, Assistant in Psychology, Joseph 
Cornell Nowell, Lecturer on Naval Science 
and Tactics ; from Feb. 1, for the remain- 
der of 1917-18, Frank Andrew Hamilton, 
Assistant in Anatomy. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Cornell Now- 
ell, a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for the second half of 1917-18. 

Voted to appoint Harry Austryn Wolf- 
son, Instructor in Jewish Literature and 
Philosophy for three years from Sept. 1, 
1918. 

Voted to appoint John George Jack, 
Assisiant Professor of Dendrology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of the 
Government: to Instructor Bremer Whid- 
den Pond for the second half of 1917-18, 
to Instructor Henry Hallowell Farquhar 
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for the second half of 1917-18, to Secre- 
tary Francis Welles Hunnewell for the 
second half of 1917-18. 


Meeting of March 11, 1918. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To the National Canners Association for the 
gift of $5000 on account of their offer of $20,000 
annually for three years, or such portion thereof 
as may be requisitioned, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the subject of food poisoning, or so-called 
ptomaine poisoning, with special reference to 
canned foods, under the direction of Dr. M. J. 
Rosenau. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his additional gift 
of $1000 toward the expenses of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 
of $200. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $200 for 
the “Josiah Royce Memorial Fund.” 

To Mr. I. Tucker Burr for his gift of $100 and 
to Mr. John Wells Morss for his gift of $50 for the 
use of the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. Frank Bergen for his gift of $100 toward 
the Law School deficit. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Feb. 
11, 1918, Edward Vere Brewer, as Instruc- 
tor in German; to take effect March 1, 
1918, Charles Grover Smith, as Assistant 
in Physics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: from Feb. 15, for the remainder 
of 1917-18, Maurice Edward Barron, As- 
sistant in Anatomy; from March 1, for 
the remainder of 1917-18, Forris Jewett 
Moore, Lecturer on Chemistry; for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1918, Henry Maurice 
Sheffer and Mortimer Phillips Mason, 
Lecturers on Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint Harold Joseph Laski, 
Lecturer on History for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Lecturer on History from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to appoint Roy Kenneth Hack, 
Assistant Professor of Classics for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of the 


Government: to Professor Elmer P. Koh- 
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ler from March 1, for the remainder of 
1917-18; to Assistant Professor Paul T. 
Cherington for the second half of 1917- 
18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Robert M. Johnston 
for the academic year 1918-19, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of March 25, 1918. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2168.88 to pay the salaries of alumni 
assistants in the Medical School. 

To Mr. George R. White for his gift of $1000 on 
account of his offer of $5000 for the Department of 
Preventive Medicine. 

To Mr. Jesse Isidor Straus for his gift of $500 for 
the sole and unrestricted use of developing photo- 
graphy, to be disbursed by Captain W. W. Atwood; 
and in the event of the Department of Military 
Science and Tactics ceasing to exist all funds un- 
expended, or equipment purchased by the fund, 
are to go to the use of the Department of Geology 
and Geography for similar work, or the regular 
work of the latter Department. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $300 
toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Felix M. Warburg and Denman W. 
Ross for their gifts of $100 each to be added to the 
income of the Fogg Fund. 

To Miss Annie L. Sears for her gift of $150 and 
to President Charles W. Eliot for his gift of $50 
for the “Josiah Royce Memorial Fund.” 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift 
of $100 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Menorah Society for the gift 
of $100 for the Harvard Menorah Prize for the 
year 1917-18. 


Voted that the conveyance to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College of 
1,334,650 square feet of land in Brighton 
by the Trustees of the Charles River 
Lands Trust under direction of the bene- 
ficiaries of said trust is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged, and that the thanks of the 
Corporation be tendered and a copy of 
this vote be sent to the following persons 
whose generosity has made this most val- 
uable gift possible: George P. Gardner, 
Estate of Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. Thomas 
B. Gannett, A. H. Bristow Draper and 
Eben S. Draper, Henry L. Higginson, 
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Francis L. Higginson, James J. Storrow, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Andrew Carnegie, 
Estate of James Stillman, Edwin S. Web- 
ster, and Charles A. Stone. 

Voted that the thanks of the Corpora- 
tion be tendered to Messrs. Francis L. 
Higginson, Henry B. Cabot and Thomas 
N. Perkins for their services in acting as 
trustees of the Charles River Lands Trust 
during the last thirteen years. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1918: 
Joseph Lyons Snider, Assistant in Social 
Ethics, Harold Ernest Burtt, Instructor in 
Psychology. 

Voted to appoint Henry Pennypacker, 
graduate member of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for 
1917-18, Fred Bates Lund having entered 
Government service. 

Voted to appoint Edward Burlingame 
Hill, Assistant Professor of Music for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to appoint Edmond Earle Lin- 
coln, Instructor in Economics from Sept. 
1, 1918. 

Voted, to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the gov- 
ernment: to Professor Louis C. Graton 
from April 1 for the remainder of 1917-18, 
to Assistant Robert Jay Cook, from 
March 15 for the remainder of 1917-18. 

Notice was received announcing the 
award of the David A. Wells Prize for 
1917-18 to Julius Klein for an essay en- 
titled “The Mesta: A Study in Spanish 
Economic History, 1273-1836.” 


Meeting of April 8, 1918. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell for 
their gift of two parcels of land situated 
in Cambridge, and recorded in Middle- 
sex South District Deeds Book 4189, 
pages 182 and 183. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$5000 from the estate of Pauline A. Shaw 











(Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw), the balance of 
her pledge of $2000 a year for three years 
for the Division of Education, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his additional 
gift of $1250 toward special expenses of the College 
Library. 

To the Class of 1885 for their gift of $1092.54 
toward the expenses of the Harvard Reserve Off- 
cers’ Training Corps. 

To Mr. Galen L, Stone for his gift of $1000 for the 
Department of Preventive Medicine. 

To Messrs. Paul J. Sachs, Joseph C. Hoppin, 
and to an anonymous friend for their gifts of $100 
each to be added to the income of the Fogg Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $225 
toward the purchase of portraits of judges and 
lawyers for the Law School. 

To Mrs. Edwin F. Atkins and Miss Mabel Wil- 
bur for their gifts of $50 each, to Dr. Lyman F, 
Bigelow for his gift of $25, to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Simes for their additional gift of $25, to Miss Elsie 
Pierce for her gift of $15, to Mrs. Charles H. Joy 
for her gift of $10 and to Dr. Ubert C. Russell for 
his gift of $5 toward the expenses of the Dental 
Infirmary in caring for the teeth of soldiers, sailors, 
and recruits. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his annual gift of $100 
for the purchase of labor periodicals for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To Mr. Winfield L. Shaw for his gift of $75 to- 
ward the current expenses of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

* To the Harvard Club of Newburyport for the 
gift of $60 toward the scholarship for 1915-16. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $425 for 
the Anna C. Ames Memorial Scholarship in the 
Bussey Institution for 1918-19. 


Voted to accept the generous offer of 
Professor Oakes Ames to give to the 
Bussey Institution of Harvard University 
his collection of economic products to- 
gether with the metal cases that contain 
them, in accordance with the terms set 
forth in his letter to Dean W. M. Wheeler, 
under date of April 3, 1918; namely, that 
Mr. Ames shall at all times have “per- 
mission to use the collections and to treat 
the specimens with the same freedom 
that is characteristic of ownership”; and 
it was further voted that the President 
and Fellows desire to express to Mr. Ames 
their great appreciation of his valuable 
gift. 
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Voted to accept the offer of $7500 from 
Mr. M. Douglas Flattery to the President 
and Fellows, the income to be used — in 
accordance with the terms set forth in 
his letter to Treasurer Adams under date 
of March 27, 1918 — “for the purpose of 
giving a Gold Medal and $500 in cash 
to the person whom they might judge to 
have made a discovery in any branch of 
science that would result in the greatest 
good to humanity in the direction of the 
prevention of disease or the conservation 
of health in their broadest sense’’; and 
further it was voted that the President 
and Fellows desire to express to Mr. 
Flattery their great appreciation of his 
generosity. 

The President reported the death of 
William Henry Ryder, Andover Professor 
of New Testament Interpretation, which 
occurred on the 6th instant, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect April 
1, 1918, Frederick Simonds Hammett, as 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine ; to take effect April 8, 1918, Robert 
Laurent DeNormandie, as Assistant in 
Obstetrics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: from April 1, for the remainder 
of 1917-18, Benjamin Harrison Ragle, 
Assistant in Medicine (Graduate School 
of Medicine); for one year from Sept. 1, 
1918, James Plummer Poole, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Botany, George Jarvis 
Thompson, Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching 
Fellow, Rexford Sample Tucker, Insiructor 
in Mathematics, George Albert Hill, In- 
siructor in Chemistry, George Falley 
Ninde and Brackett Kirkwood Thorogood 
Instructors in Engineering Sciences, Arthur 
Stanwood Pier and Arthur Parker Stone, 
Instructors in English, Frederic Schenck, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics, and Secretary of the 
Committee on the Use of English by Stu- 
dents, 
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Voted to appoint as a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1918, Frederic Schenck, 
Secretary of the Committee on the Use 
of English by Students. 

Voted to appoint the Board of Preachers 
to the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1918 as follows: Edward Caldwell 
Moore, Chairman, ex officio; Charles 
Williams, Charles Reynolds 
Brown, Paul Revere Frothingham, Ray- 
mond Calkins, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Voted to appoint the following Assis- 
tant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1918: Worth Hale, of Pharmacology, 
Hugh Cabot, of Genito-Urinary Surgery, 
Howard Augustus Lothrop, of Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Henshaw 
Director of the University Museum, ex- 
cluding the Peabody Museum, from 
April 8, 1918. 

Voted that a certificate, signed by the 
President, be given to each student who, 
with the approval of the University au- 
thorities, has left the University before 
completing the requirements for his de- 
gree to enter active service in the Army or 
Navy of the United States or of the En- 
tente Allies. 

Voied that a similar certificate be issued 
to persons who have been admitted to 
Harvard College, but who, because of 
military or naval service, have not regis- 
tered. 

Voted that on the Commencement Pro- 
gramme next June there be printed ina 
separate list the names of those students 
who expected to be candidates for degrees 
at this time but who, before completing the 
requirements, left the University to enter 
the military or naval service. 

Voted that after the list of names for 
each class and school in the annual cata- 
logue there shall be added in a separate 
list the names of those persons who, with 
the approval of the University authori- 
ties, have left the University for active 
service in the Army or Navy of the United 
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States or of the Entente Allies, also the 
names of those persons who have been 
admitted to the College but who because 
of such service have not registered. 

Voted on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, that instruction and in- 
vestigation in the field of Industrial Hy- 
giene be added to the curriculum of the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake for the first half of 
1918-19, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Re- 
gent Edward D. Brandegee from April 1 
for the remainder of 1917-18 in order 
that he may serve the American Red Cross. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to In- 
structor Frederick S. Hammett from 
April 1 for the remainder of 1917-18. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine, that the third year 
class this year be permitted to omit its 
usual spring vacation, April 14-21. 

Voted at the request of the Mayor of 
Cambridge, to grant the use of Sanders 
Theatre on Thursday evening, April 18, 
for a concert for the benefit of the Cam- 
bridge Boy Scouts of America, and on 
Saturday afternoon, April 20, for a con- 
cert for the benefit of the American 
Friends of Musicians in France. 

Voted at the request of the Mayor of 
Boston, to grant the use of Soldiers Field 
on June 8 to the Committee on Athletics 
of the Boston War Camp Community 
Service for the purpose of conducting an 
athletic meet, the proceeds of which to be 
devoted to the purchase of athleti¢ equip- 
ment for soldiers and sailors. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, February 25, 1918. 
A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
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Feb. 25, 1918, at 2 p.m. The following 12 
members were present: Judge Grant, the 
President of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University; Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Felton, Fish, Lamont, Morgan, Palmer, 
Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, Wister. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the appointment of the following 
persons to be members of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Board to assist in formulat- 
ing a plan for the administration of the 
funds left to the University under the will 
of Gordon McKay: Messrs. Marvin, Fel- 
ton, Fish, Herrick, Higginson. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Dec. 24, 1917, electing Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, Professor of History, to serve 
from April 1, 1918, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 25, 1918, conferring degrees 
upon 142 persons recommended therefor 
by the faculties of the several depart- 
ments of the University respectively, and 
the Board voted to consent to the confer- 
ring of said degrees. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 28, Feb. 11, and Feb. 25, 1918, 
reappointing as Assistant Professors, for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1918, Edmund 
Ezra Day, of Economics; George Shannon 
Forbes, of Chemistry; appointing Fred 
Bates Lund and Beujamin Loring Young, 
graduate members of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for 1917- 
18, in the place of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., and 
George Peabody Gardner, Jr., who have 
entered the service of the United States 
Government; Joseph Cornell Nowell, mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for 
the second half of 1917-18; Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, Instructor in Jewish Literature 
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and Philosophy for three years from Sept. 
1, 1918; John George Jack, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Dendrology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1918; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Felton, and at 
the request of the members of the special 
committee appointed in the matter of the 
administration of the funds left to the Uni- 
versity under the will of Gordon McKay, 
the Board voted that Judge Grant, the 
President of the Board, be added to said 
Committee. 

Mr. W. R. Thayer presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit Harvard Col- 
lege, and upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, April 8, 1918. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
April 8, 1918, at 2 p.m. The following 13 
members were present: Judge Grant, the 
President of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University; Messrs. Del- 
ano, Felton, Herrick, Lamont, Marvin, 
Morgan, Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, W. 
R. Thayer, Wood. 

» The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

+ The votes of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 28, 1918, electing Paul Terry Cher- 
ington, Professor of Marketing, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1918, and Julian Lowell 
Coolidge, Professor of Mathematics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1918, were taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 11, March 25, and April 8, 
1918, rescinding the vote of Jan. 7, ap- 
pointing Samuel Henshaw, Director of the 
University Museum, including the Pea- 
body Museum, from Jan. 14, 1918; and to 
appoint him Director of the University 
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Museum, excluding the Peabody Museum, 
from April 8, 1918; appointing, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Lecturer on History from 
Sept. 1, 1918; Harold Joseph Laski, Lec- 
turer on History for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1918; Roy Kenneth Hack, As- 
sistant Professor of Classics for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1918; Edmond Earle 
Lincoln, Instructor in Economics from 
Sept. 1, 1918; Edward Burlingame 
Hill, Assistant Professor of Music, for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1918; Henry 
Pennypacker, graduate member of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1917-18, in place of Fred Bates 
Lund, who has entered the service of the 
United States Government; appointing 
the following Assistant Professors for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1918; Howard Augus- 
tus Lothrop, of Surgery; Hugh Cabot, of 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Worth Hale, of 
Pharmacology; appointing as a member of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1918, Frederic Schenck, 
who is Secretary of the Committee on the 
Use of English by Students; appoint- 
ing the following Preachers to the Uni- 
versity for one year from Sept. 1, 1918; 
Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman, ez 
officio; Charles David Williams, Charles 
Reynolds Brown, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Raymond Calkins, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 8, 1918, that on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Medicine, 
instruction and investigation in the field 
of Industrial Hygiene be added to the 
curriculum of the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene; and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 8, 1918, relative to the 
academic recognition of students leaving 
the University to enter active military 
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or naval service; and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted to 
hold a special two days’ meeting on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 13 and 14, 1918, in 
accordance with the precedent of last year. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported that the follow- 
ing additional appointments had been 
made to Visiting Committees of the Board: 
To Visit the Dental School — Thomas A. 
Forsyth and Henry O. Underwood; To 
Visit the Medical School — Jerome D. 
Greene and Clarence W. Barron; and said 
appointments were approved. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented the reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Medical 
School and the Dental School, and upon 
the recommendation of said Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Dr. Shattuck read the concluding para- 
graph of the Report of the Committee to 
Visit the Medical School. 

Mr. Marvin presented an informal re- 
port from said special committee on the 
McKay Trust, that the committee had 
held two meetings with various professors 
of the Engineering and Mining Depart- 
ments, and others, and had received vari- 
ous recommendations and _ suggestions 
therefrom worthy of careful consideration 
by the Corporation, but has not yet been 
able to digest all of the material submitted 
to it; and is not yet prepared, therefore, to 
submit any recommendations for action 
by the Board, and said Report was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Mr. Marvin also presented, and read a 
portion of, the Report of the Committee 
on Military Science and Tactics, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, it was accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Judge Grant presented and read a report 
of the Committee to Visit the Kitchens 
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and Commons of Harvard College, and it 
was accepted and placed on file, and the 
Secretary was instructed to make an ap- 
preciative acknowledgment thereof to said 
Committee. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. 99. 


After seventeen years of service as the 
head of Bertram Hall, Miss Eliza M. 
Hoppin has resigned, the resignation to 
take effect at the end of the present col- 
lege year. Miss Hoppin, with her friendli- 
ness and graciousness, has created a spirit 
of hospitality for our halls, and her gener- 
ous and ready interest in everything con- 
nected with the College has made her an 
influence which. all the students, whether 
in residence at the halls or not, have felt 
and appreciated. Wherever Miss Hoppin 
may be, what she has put into the College 
during these years will make her always a 
part of it. The Council has appointed as 
the head of Bertram Hall for the year 
1918-19 Mrs. Charles S. Griffin (Mary 
Greene Griffin, 99). The head of Barnard 
Hall next year, when Miss Coe takes a 
year’s leave of absence, is to be Miss 
Frances G. Whitney, of Farmington, Con- 
necticut. At Everett House, Grace War- 
ren Landrum, ’98, who is coming back 
to Cambridge for graduate work, is to be 
in charge. In the Library force there has 
been one change this spring. Miss Kane 
resigned, and her position has been filled 
by Miss Helen Luitwieler, a graduate of 
Smith College, and of the Simmons Col- 
lege graduate course in Library Science. 

From February 12 to March 11 Agassiz 
House was closed because of lack of coal, 
and the Gymnasiuin was closed a week 
longer than this, not opening until March 
20. During this time the Library closed 
at five o’clock, and Browne and Nichols 
building wiso had an early closing, which 
was made possible by transferring cer- 
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tain classes. These changes caused much 
congestion in Fay House, but it was sur- 
prising how soon things settled down into 
working order, with the lunch-room in the 
basement, where the first lunch-room of 
the College used to be, and with club 
meetings taking place in the music room, 
which until the building of Agassiz 
House was the largest hall in the College. 
The class of 1918 will probably always 
remember the Senior elections which they 
held in Fay House, and the supper which 
was served afterward in the basement — 
a supper which the girls got themselves 
as a war-time economy. The president 
of the Alumnez Association, the editor of 
the Radcliffe Quarterly, and the editor of 
the Radcliffe News, offered their head- 
quarters in Fay House to the College 
authorities to use for the students during 
the crowded time. Miss Wright for her 
Gymnasium office had the Quarterly 
room. The Gymnasium work developed 
into walks, and exercises in the open yard, 
and finally into vigorous setting up drills 
and basket ball in the unheated Gymna- 
sium. Morning prayers were moved to 
the music room, and it was interesting to 
find that two of the clergymen, Dean 
Hodges and Dr. Crothers, had led prayers 
for the students twenty years ago in this 
same room. The person to dedicate this 
room again to student uses was Professor 
Baker, who came that first week of 
change to speak to the students to rouse 
their interest in the Smileage campaign. 
The canvassing desk was in the hall here 
in Fay House, where the girls bought $166 
worth of books. 

Professor Baker’s 47 Workshop during 
the closing of the theatre moved to the Pi 
Eta theatre, but by the time of the April 
performance Agassiz House was open 
again, and “Hearth Fire,”’ by Rita Smith, 
a former graduate student of Radcliffe 
College, was given there. Another former 
graduate student, Doris F. Halman, a 
graduate of Radcliffe College in the class 


of 1916, has just won the second prize of 
$250, offered by the Drama League of 
America in their patriotic play competi- 
tion, where 140 plays were entered. Miss 
Halman’s play was a three-act one en- 
titled “The Land Where Lost Things 
Go.” The third prize in this same com- 
petition was won by Rachel L. Field, a 
special student in Radcliffe College. Miss 
Field’s play, which is called “Rise Up 
Jennie Smith,” is a Liberty Loan play. 

The organization established in the Col- 
lege to help the first Liberty Loan became 
active again when the third loan was 
started. On April 6, 150 girls marched in 
the Boston procession, and about 100 
were in the Cambridge procession on 
April 27. The girls dressed in caps and 
gowns, and in the centre of the group the 
workers in the Red Cross room in their 
costumes formed a cross. The work of our 
Red Cross Auxiliary has gone on steadily. 
The speed of the work has increased very 
much since the fall. One day recently 
1000 dressings were completed, ehe num- 
ber that represented a week’s work at the 
beginning of the year. The speech that 
Professor Albert Parker Fitch gave at the 
mass meeting on March 19, through its 
description of what he himself saw last 
year in France, made the College feel that 
no effort we could make could really be 
great enough. The result of his talk was 
shown in an increased spirit of personal 
responsibility in regard to war work of all 
kinds throughout the College. The Red 
Cross Auxiliary collected 662 pounds of 
clothing during the Red Cross collection, 
and during that same week the girls 
brought 332 volumes for the Camp Li- 
brary collection. . 

At a mass meeting of students who live 
in the halls of residence the girls, after 
consultation with Miss Hill, the manag- 
ing housekeeper, and with her codpera- 
tion, voted to do away absolutely with 
wheat products for the rest of the year. 
The spirit of the students in giving up 
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anything that they are asked to give up at 
the halls and in the lunch-room at Col- 
lege has been consistently ready. When- 
ever a decision has been made, no student 
has questioned it. 

The hospitality of the College was of- 
fered to the Woman’s Council of National 
Defense, Cambridge Unit, on April 8, 
when a mass meeting was held in the 
theatre at which the speakers were Miss 
Marion Hanford, “The working girl and 
war service’; Mr. John F. Moors, “Why 
we should specially guard our organized 
social service work at this time’; Mrs. 
Lewis Kennedy Morse, ‘“Lowthorpe 
School at Groton for farm training”; Pro- 
fessor Thomas N. Carver, “Releasing 
labor on non-essentials.”” Mrs. Davis R. 
Dewey presided at this meeting. 

The war committee of the Alumnez As- 
sociation, of which Mrs. George P. Baker 
is chairman, has just sent abroad for work 
with the Wellesley Unit in France Dr. 
Augusta Williams, who was a student in 
Radcliffe College in 1887-89. The com- 
mittee was most anxious to have a physi- 
cian represent the College, as the Unit 
particularly needed this sort of help. A 
tea was given by Mrs. David G. Lyon, the 
president of the Alumnz Association, in 
honor of Dr. Williams on April 11, and 
the following week, April 18, Mrs. Wen- 
dell T. Bush, at her home in New York, 
entertained Dr. Williams and the New 
York Radcliffe Club. 

The Council of Radcliffe College at its 
meeting in March appointed a committee 
of three to look into the possibilities of 
having a farm for Radcliffe students this 
summer. The committee consists of Mr. 
Ezra H. Baker, the Treasurer of the Col- 
lege, chairman, Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 
and Annette L. Crocker, ’96. By the first 
of May the committee had nearly com- 
pleted arrangements by which farm work 
has been made possible for about 45 stu- 
dents. 

The Glee and Mandolin Clubs have had 
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several chances during the last few weeks 
to do war service. The Glee Club assisted 
at a mass meeting in Sanders Theatre on 
April 2; the Mandolin Club gave a con- 
cert at Fort Banks; and both clubs gave a 
joint concert at the Armory on Common- 
wealth Avenue for the Regimental Auxili- 
ary of the 101st Field Artillery now in 
France. In honor of the two clubs a gift 
of $100 has been made to the loan fund of 
the College. 

There have been various meetings un- 
der the auspices of the clubs during the 
last few weeks. On April 2, Mrs. Francis 
B. Sayre spoke to the girls on the matter 
of discussion groups. After this meeting 
discussion groups were formed with Pro- 
fessor Edmund E. Day and Rev. Elmer 
A. Leslie as leaders. With one of these 
groups Professor Day has been good 
enough to meet at the dormitories in the 
evening. An interesting enterprise of the 
Art Club has been to give tickets to Fen- 
way Court, when it was open in March, 
to certain students who were not able to 
buy them for themselves, as the club felt 
that this was part of its work. 

The Appointment Bureau in its last re- 
port showed 140 calls during a month. 
Forty-eight were for teaching positions. 
Calls for teachers increase in number 
steadily through the spring. The rest of 
the calls during the month were for candi- 
dates for secretarial positions, business 
positions, clerical positions, and then a 
miscellaneous assortment including read- 
ing aloud, taking care of children, and 
housework. At this time of year many 
graduates come back to the Appointment 
Bureau, and Miss Mooar, the director, 
is most glad to see them, as conferences 
with as many different graduates as pos- 
sible help her very much in filling posi- 
tions. More and more people in Cam- 
bridge are coming to the Appointment 
Bureau for temporary help, and through 
these applications the girls have chances 
to do all sorts of different things. It is 
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quite amazing sometimes in looking over 
the lists to see what odd help is asked for, 
and found. At the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference on Vocational Opportunities for 
Women held at Wheaton College in 
March, Miss Mooar, and Anne Geddes, 
’18, and Ellen S. Collier, ’20, represented 
Radcliffe College. Next year the confer- 
ence is to be held in Cambridge. Anne 
Geddes was also the student representa- 
tive of the College at the Food Confer- 
ence at Smith College on April 13. Pro- 
fessor Blood of Simmons, who was one of 
the speakers at the conference, and who 
has been giving an extra-curriculum course 
here in dietetics according to the Gov- 
ernment’s suggestion, was good enough to 
be our representative on the official side. 
To this conference nineteen institutions 
sent delegates. 

The Radcliffe Musical Association, at 
its annual meeting in April, enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation rooms at 57a Chestnut Street, 
Boston. At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Miss Mabel W. Daniels; vice-president, 
Mrs. John F. Vaughan; treasurer, Miss 
Ethel Dodd; secretary, Mrs. C. J. Ene- 
buske; Director for three years, Miss 
Florence Barnes; Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. David G. Lyon, chairman, Mrs. By- 
ron S. Hurlbut, Miss Eleanor Bigelow. 
The programme consisted of works by 
American composers, one group of these 
being manuscript songs composed by 
Radcliffe women. 

Phi Beta Kappa voted this year to have 
instead of its usual luncheon an afternoon 
meeting on April 26 with a speaker. From 
half-past three to half-past four there was 
an informal tea before the initiation of 


new members, which took place in the 
Ghirlandaio Room at half-past four. The 
speaker of the day was Mr. William Ros- 
coe Thayer, who spoke in the theatre at 
five o’clock on “The Place of the Scholar 
in the Present War Crisis.” 
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In the theatre on March 22 and 23 two 
performances of the Freshman play, ““The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula,” were given. 
The original Idler plays were given three 
times: for the Idler Club itself, as the 
English Club’s entertainment for the 
faculty, and on Saturday afternoon at a 
public performance for the benefit of the 
Idler ambulance fund. The three plays 
were all short, and war plays. They were 
very different in kind. Ruth Chorpen- 
ning’s “Eternal Rome’’ had to do with 
the invasion of the Huns. Ethel Kidder 
wrote “East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon,” a whimsical story with a fairy- 
land setting into which came two youth- 
ful war workers. “‘Two Fingers and a 
Thumb,” by Hester Sharkey, was an out- 
right war play, with characters who are 
real, and a simple plot which managed to 
give to the audience a good deal of sincere 
feeling. The writer of this play was the 
winner of the $50 prize offered by the In- 
tercollegiate Prohibition Association for 
manuscripts presented for an oratorical 
contest. The Cercle Frangais of Harvard 
has used Agassiz House for one of the per- 
formances of its spring play. The other 
performance is to be in Boston. Radcliffe 
girls are to play the women’s parts. 

The College has lately received two in- 
teresting gifts that for the last few years 
have come in every year. One is a gift of 
money to the Dean’s Fund, from a former 
student, on Miss Coes’ birthday. The 
other is a gift from Judge and Mrs. Mack 
as an addition to the loan fund that they 
established on their daughter’s birthday 
three years ago. Mrs. R. B. McDaniel has 
given $100 to the Libraty for the pur- 
chase of books which are most apt to be 
used by members of the Sophomore class. 
These books are to have in them a book- 
plate showing that the gift is in honor of 
Katherine McDaniel of the class of 1920, 
who died last January. The Berkeley 
Street School Association has added $250 
this spring to the Margaret Rae Ingols 
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Scholarship Fund. From the Howe es- 
tate there has come into the Treasurer’s 
hands an additional $10,000. The Col- 
lege received a most interesting gift in 
February. Mr. George V. Leverett left 
to our Library such books as we might 
choose from his very valuable collection. 
Miss Sherman, the librarian, in consulta- 
tion with a committee appointed from 
the Associates, Professor Chase, Professor 
Robinson, and Professor Greenough, se- 
lected for the College a large number of 
books, some of them being most valuable 
editions of standard works, others beauti- 
ful examples of early printing. The list 
includes a set of the Selden Society pub- 
lications, and one of the Bibliophile So- 
ciety. Our Library has never before re- 
ceived such a gift of books, and it means 
to the College the beginning of a treasure 
room. 

On May 2 the Dean spoke to the women 
students of Bates College in Lewiston. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Beane of 
Phillips Brooks House, the College had 
tickets for the mass meeting in Symphony 
Hall in March, where the Archbishop of 
York was the guest of honor. The College 
also had a chance to hear the Archbishop 
at the Sunday morning service in Sanders 
Theatre. Bishop Lawrence is to be the 
Baccalaureate preacher for the class of 
1918 at Commencement time. The Com- 
mencement address this year is to be made 
by Mr. Arthur Woods, former police com- 
missioner of New York City. 

In this restless time, when students’ 
minds are filled not only with the ques- 
tions of the war which come up day by 
day, but also with the thought of what 
must come when the war is ended, the 
College wanted very much to have the 
President of the University talk to them 
about after the war problems. President 
Lowell was good enough to give us time 
on Monday afternoon, March 25, when 
he came to speak in the theatre at an “‘all 
college’’ meeting. There has been nothing 
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during the year by which the College has 
been more honored or more helped. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, JRr., 18. 


The decision of the Faculty to give full 
credit to all undergraduates in good stand- 
ing who left College to enter military serv- 
ice after April 15 made possible a large 
exodus from an already small enrolment. 
With the fourth Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camps beginning in May, with all kinds of 
war work open to young men, youth, lack 
of experience, or physical disabilities were 
the only means of restraining undergrad- 
uates within the bounds of Cambridge. 
Special final examinations were held be- 
ginning on May 4 and every effort was 
made to facilitate placing Harvard stu- 
dents where the Government could best 
use them. Although this general flight 
from Harvard Square affected all classes, 
the Seniors whose numbers were insigni- 
ficant became almost a negligible quan- 
tity. The mid-year examinations allowed 
a large group of that august body to de- 
part, and this last move of the Faculty 
almost obliterated it. Hence the Senior 
plans for Commencement are hazy and 
indefinite. It is hoped that many of the 
Class who are in camps near by will be 
able to return to Cambridge during Class 
Day or Commencement, but no elaborate 
functions will be held. The Class Day 
Committee, itself depleted, is arrang- 
ing the bare outline of a graduation 
week, with only those things which are 
absolutely necessary. In the second half 
of the 1918 election in which ballots 
were mailed to members of the class, 
the following officers were chosen: Class 
Committee, D. M. Little, Jr., of Salem, 
and D. L. Richardson of Jamaica Plain; 
Class Day Committee, J. W. Angell of 
Chicago, Ill., W. S. Burrage, of Boston, 
M. A. Hawkins, of Chicago, Ill., W. A. 
Norris, of Milwaukee, Wis., T. C. 
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Thacher, of Yarmouth, and Morrill Wig- 
gin of Brookline; Secretary, F. E. Parker, 
Jr., of Bay City, Mich. It is certain that 
none of the Class Marshals will be able to 
return in June and but few of the other 
class officers. Isadore Rosenfield, °18, of 
Roxbury, submitted the winning design 
for the Senior Class Buttons. 

These men, however, who have been 
leaving throughout the year, together 
with those who remained behind, have 
carried on splendid work while in college. 
The successful campaign of the year was 
the Third Liberty Bond drive, under the 
leadership of R. McA. Lloyd, ’19, of New 
York, and R. Roelofs, Jr., ’18, of Cripple 
Creek, Colo. A definite quota for under- 
graduate and Faculty subscriptions was 
issued. Through a vigorous publicity cam- 
paign and the remarkable spirit and hard 
work of the large subcommittees, this 
quota was raised many times over. Every 
inch of university territory was covered 
and reported upon, and the Harvard man 
who escaped one of these Liberty Loan de- 
tectives was an unknown quantity. G. C. 
Barclay, 19, of New York, and J. M. 
Mitchell, ’21, of Chicago, were also on the 
executive committee. A short Smileage 
Campaign was held under the direction of 
a committee headed by C. K. Horwitz, 
2L. At a mass meeting in New Lecture 
Hall at which Prof. G. P. Baker presided, 
Major Henry Lee Higginson, ’55, Captain 
J. P. Brown, ’14, and the Secretary of State 
of Massachusetts spoke. About $700 was 
raised by the sale of Smileage Books to 
undergraduates.— The organization of a 
series of discussion groups, led by Faculty 
members, and meeting once a week for 
the consideration of various phases of po- 
litical and economic reconstruction after 
the war is described by the University 
Editor. The scheme has worked remark- 
ably well, great interest being shown 
both by the Faculty and by the under- 
graduates. 

On April 11 the Junior Dance, post- 
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poned since early March, was held in the 
Living Room of the Union. Members of 
the class were allowed to invite outside 
friends, which helped to swell the total to 
almost normal size. The dance was man- 
aged with great success and despite condi- 
tions at Harvard, the Living Room of the 
Union once more took on the air of a few 
years ago. In the competition for the 
cover design of the dance programme, S. A. 
Gross, ’19, of Philadelphia, submitted the 
winning drawing, thereby becoming a 
member of the Dance Committee. — But 
two class smokers were held in the Liv- 
ing Room of the Union up to May 1, 
both of these the entertainments of the 
lower classmen. On March 19 the Soph- 
omores held their first get-together. 
Speeches were made by Arnold Hor- 
ween, ’20, class president, and Burnham 
Lewis, ’20, the secretary-treasurer. Mov- 
ies and refreshments completed the pro- 
gramme of entertainment. On April 8 the 
Freshmen held their first smoker. H. H. 
Faxon, ’21, the class president, and J. A. 
Sessions, 21, secretary-treasurer, spoke. 
Music was provided by the Smith Hall 
Orchestra under the leadership of Isadore 
Straus, 21. As usual, movies and re- 
freshments were also on the schedule of 
events. 

In the first election of officers the 
Freshmen chose the following to lead 
them: H. H. Faxon of Quincy, presi- 
dent; R. S. Humphrey, of Milton, vice- 
president, J. A. Sessions, of Northamp- 
ton, secretary-treasurer, and C. S. Still- 
man, Jr., of Wellesley, member of the 
Student Council. The executive com- 
mittee of the class has appointed com- 
mittees and chairmen of committees as 
follows: Red Book: editor-in-chief, Philip 
Hofer, of Cincinnati, O.; chairman of 
advertising and subscription department, 
Gardner Forster, of Milton; chairman of 
the photograph and cuts department, E. 
C. Storrow, Jr., of Readville; chairman of 
the copy and art department, T. H. Mills, 
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of Portland, Ore.; chairman of the regis- 
tration and individual photograph de- 
partment, H. R. Atkinson, of Brookline. 

Finance committee: chairman, ez-officio, 
J. A. Sessions, of Northampton. 

Entertainment Committee: chairman, 
L. B. Stoddart, Jr., of New York. 

Dinner Committee: chairman, E. L. 
Bigelow, of Boston. 

Freshman Jubilee Committee: chair- 
man, T. S. Lamont, of Englewood, N.J. 

At the annual election of the Phillips 
Brooks House Association the following 
officers were chosen: President, R. S. Em- 
met, 19, of South Salem, N.Y.; vice-presi- 
dent, J. G. Coolidge, Jr., ’20, of Boston; 
secretary, E. A. McCouch, ’20, of Phila- 
delphia; treasurer, D. C. Hawkins, ’20, 
of New York City; librarian, M. F. 
Chung, ’20, of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The Illustrated has elected Allan Bur- 
roughs, ’20, of Flushing, L.I., N.Y., as 
managing editor; A. F. Tribble, 719, of 
Kansas City, Mo., as secretary; J. H. 
Quirin, ’19, of Manchester, N.H., as trea- 
surer; W. R. Swart, ’19, of Nashua, N.H., 
as art editor; and G. H. Hood, Jr., ’20, of 
Somerville, as business editor. — The St. 
Paul’s Catholic Club held the following 
election of officers: president, Louis Dolan, 
719, of Pearl River, N.Y.; vice-president, 
J. B. Fischer, ’20, of Buffalo, N.Y.; sec- 
retary, J. P. Cunningham,’19, of Medford; 
treasurer, J. J. Healey, Jr., 719, of Dor- 
chester. A. B. Carey, 2L, of Dorchester, 
was elected graduate director of the 
Club. The directors chosen for the classes 
of 1919, 1920, and 1921, respectively, 
were: R. L. Donnelly, ’19, of Brighton; 
J. L. Dwyer, ’20, of Newton; J. E. Nally, 
’21,of Amesbury. Three additional direc- 
tors for the incoming class of 1922 were 
also elected. They are: A. H. A. Crowley, 
°21, of Dorchester; M. J. Curran, ’20, of 
Andover; A. J. Grant, ’21, of Youngs- 
town, O. 

The Cercle Francais has announced the 
election of the following officers: Honorary 


president, C. H. Grandgent, ’83; president 
P. K. Fisher, ’20, of Saranac Lake, N.Y.; 
vice-president, F. C. deWolf, ’18, of Bris- 
tol, R.I.; treasurer, R. H. Bassett, ’20, of 
Northampton; secretary, J. H. Quirin, "19, 
of Manchester, N.H.; councillors, E. L. 
Raiche, L. J. A. Mercier, W. R. Odell, Jr., 
°19, of Chicago, IIl.; councillors, ex-officio, 
W. H. Schofield, Ph.D. ’95, Louis Allard, 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87. — The following offi- 
cers of the Christian Association have been 
elected: President, A. A. Rouner, ’20, of 
Omaha, Neb.; vice-president, D. L. With- 
ington, Jr., 20, of Honolulu, Hawaii; sec- 
retary, A. W. Quimby, 20, of Windsor, 
Vt.; treasurer, R. S. Clapp, ’19, of Lexing- 
ton. 

Eleven additional Seniors have been 
honored by election to the Phi Beta Kappa. 
They are: R. M. Baker, of Watertown; W. 
G. Christiansen, of Cambridge; A. C. Gilli- 
gan, of Natick; L. E. Green, of Omaha, 
Neb.; E. F. Melvin, of Mattapan; T. K. 
Selkirk, of Albany, N.Y.; W. B. Castle, 
of Belmont; H. M. Chadsey, of Roxbury; 
J. C. B. Moore, of Cambridge; W. A. 
Shimer, of Huntington, W.Va.; H. B. 
Sprague, of Swampscott. 

On February 23 the Harvard Cosmo- 
politan Club held a joint entertainment 
and dance with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Cosmopolitan Club. 
An international programme of music and 
addresses was arranged, and by special 
permission of the Fuei Administration the 
dance lasted until midnight. The party 
was held in the Walker Memorial Build- 
ing at Technology. — A joint meeting of 
the Menorah Societies of neighboring 
colleges was held in Phillips Brooks House 
under the auspices of the “Intervarsity ” 
Menorah Council. This last organization 
was formed by the Menorah Societies of 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Tufts, Boston University, Emer- 
son College of Oratory, Radcliffe, and Sim- 
mons, to promote the general interests of 
New England Menorah activities, and to 
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promote intercollegiate codperation. P. 
Barnet, 3L, chairman of the Council, pre- 
sided. The principal speaker was Dr. 
Louis Joseph Kopald, whose subject was: 
“Should Reform Judaism be Reformed?” 

The annual convention of the Intercol- 
legiate Prohibition Association of Southern 
New England was held at Phillips Brooks 
House, April 13-15. Delegates from the 
following institutions were present : Am- 
herst, Boston University, Clark, Dart- 
mouth, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
M.I.T., Massachusetts Agricultural, New 
Hampshire State, Rhode Island State, 
Springfield Y.M.C.A., Vermont, Williams, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Yale, 
and Harvard. Speeches were made by 
President Lemuel H. Murlin, of Boston 
University, Arthur Beane, ’11, Corporal 
George Steward of Camp Devens, and 
Professor L. J. Johnson, ’87, of Harvard. 
— The annual Student Conference at 
Northfield will be held June 18-28. It 
was thought at first the meeting would 
have to be given up, but sufficient interest 
still remains to continue this custom of 
twenty years’ standing. A Harvard con- 
tingent will be sent. — The annual spring 
clothing collection of Phillips Brooks was 
managed this year by F. M. Warburg, ’19, 
of New York. All clothing secured was 
given to the Red Cross for the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, the clothing being 
distributed in the occupied territory of 
that country and of northern France. 

As a memorial to his son, W. H. Meeker, 
’17, who was killed at Pau in an aviation 
accident on September 11, 1917, Henry E. 
Meeker, ’89, has given to the Crimson a 
library of a thousand volumes. One of the 
last wishes of Meeker, who was President 
of the Crimson while in College, was that 
if anything happened to him while in 
France, his own library be given to the 
Crimson, and it is in accordance with this 
wish that the gift has been made. The Me- 
morial Library includes not only many of 
Meeker’s own books, but also many other 
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volumes by American and foreign authors. 
A particular attempt was made to secure 
publications dealing with the University, 
its history and its graduates, and many 
other books of reference were included. 

J. A. Sessions, ’21, of Northampton, was 
awarded the 1920 Class Memorial Scholar- 
ship. — Professor Copeland gave his final 
reading of the college year in Sever 11 on 
March 27. 

By reversing its former decision, the 
Faculty granted permission to the Mu- 
sical Clubs to participate in a joint war- 
charity concert with Yale and Prince- 
ton at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on Saturday evening, April 13. 
This entertainment was an innovation, as 
it was the first time that the Glee and In- 
strumental Clubs of Yale, Princeton, and 
Harvard had played in a joint concert. 
Furthermore, the performance took the 
place of the annual Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Meet, which was abandoned this 
year on account of the war. The con- 
cert was for the benefit of the Armenian 
and Syrian relief, and was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Oliver H. Harriman. A 
feature of the evening was the singing of 
Madame Alda and Miss Fitziu of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

An unusually extensive schedule of 
trips was arranged for the Musical Clubs 
for the half-year. Concerts were held at 
Winchester, Chestnut Hill, Newton, Low- 
ell, Norwood, Ayer, Bumkin Island, and 
Hyde Park. B. J. Mattuck, °18, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., chorister of the Senior 
Class, was appointed leader of the Glee 
Club. He will succeed M. A. Shattuck, 
°19, who has left College to enter the 
Cadet School of the First Naval District. 

The spring production of the Cercle 
Francais, Gaston Leroux’s “‘ Mysiére de la 
Chambre Jaune,” was given in Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe, on Saturday evening, 
May 4, and in the Copley Theatre, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday afternoon, May 8 
The cast was as follows: 
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Rouletabille, 

Larsan, 

M. Stangerson, 

Darzac, 

Arthur Rance, 

M. Sainclair, 

Pére Jacques, 

M. Marquet, 

Pére Bernier, 

La Souris. 

Maleine, 

Le Président des Assises, 
L’Avocat Général, 
Brigadier, 

Huissier, 

Mathilde Stangerson, 
Edith Rance, 

Mére Bernier, 
Premiére Invitée, 
Duexiéme Invitée, 
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Y. H. Buhler, uC. 
E. Noguera, Sp. 

R. H. Bassett, ’20 
F. C. de Wolf, 18 
P. K. Fisher, ’20 

I. J. Williams, ’20 
P. Ayme-Martin, 1L 
P. V. Donovan, ’18 
H. Teplow, ’20 

G. Baker, ’20 

J. B. Fenno, Jr., ’20 
N. Thayer, ’21 

S. B. Colby, ’21 

J. G. King, Jr., ’20 
P. Allen, Jr., °19 
Margaret Carver, 1918 
Marian Graves, 1918 


Elizabeth Stufflebeam, Unc. 


Mary Peabody, 1919 
Marian Harris,1921 


The third production of the 47 Work- 
shop took place at the Newtowne Theatre, 
North Cambridge, on March 8 and 9, 
when a set of four one-act plays was pre- 
sented. The first of the plays, “Every 
Man’s Bit,” was written by Miss Lois 
Compton of Radcliffe, a student in Profes- 
sor G. P. Baker’s course on the technique 
of the drama. The characters in the cast 


were as follows: 


Mrs. Brittain, 
‘anny, 

Workingman, 

Little Girl, 


Lillian Hartigan 
Vianna Knowlton, 1917 
Stoddard Colby, 21 
Margucrite Barr 





The second play, by Hubert Osborne, 
Sp., holder of the MacDowell Fellowship 
in Dramatic Composition, was entitled 
“The Readjustment,” and the arrange- 
ment of characters was: 


Kid, R. H. Owen, uL 
Red, W. Butterfield, uC 
Nolan, S. M. Crocker, ’21 
Lefty, E. Massey 
Joe, R. Winternitz, 2G 
Policeman, E. Kiernan, ’18 
Mabel, Mrs. Massey 


The third production, “Dayspring,” 
by J. R. Froome, Sp., had for its char- 
acters: 


Anders, Mr. McNamara 
Khara, Ruth Chorpenning, 1919 
Mcther, Ethel Read 
Joel, J. L. Hotson, ’20 
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The final play of the evening was a one- 
act drama entitled, “‘ Free Speech,” writ- 
ten by W. L. Prosser, ’18, in which the 
following appeared: 


Corporal, J. L. Hotson, ’20 
Prisoner, W. Butterfield, uC 
Nikolai, P. W. Rice, °19 
Ivan, O. W. Larkin, ’18 
Feodor, W. C. Holbrook, ’20 
Boris, G. Baker, ’20 
Sergius, D. Davis, ’18 


The fourth production of the 47 Work- 
shop was given in Agassiz House, Rad- 
cliffe, in April. The play selected was 
“The Hearth Fire,” a comedy in four 
acts by Miss Rita Creighton Smith, a stu- 


dent in English 47. The cast follows: 
Mrs. Harmon, Miss Vianna Knowlton, 1917 
Her children: 

Caroline Lord, 

John Harmon, 

Philip Harmon, 
Eleanor Woodbridge, 
Gerald Lord, J.T. C. McNamara, ’20 
Anne Lord, Miss Constance Flood, 1916 
Cynthia Woodbridge (Eleanor’s daughter), 

Miss Agnes Johnston 

Ashton Delafield (John’s stepson), J. L. Hotson,’20 
Thomas Woodbridge, T. Loudor 
Evert Traft, Professor Baker 


Miss Frederica Gilbert, 1914 
W. Butterfield, uC. 

H. H. Clark 

Miss Edith Noyes 


The Intercollegiate Triangular debate 
between Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
took place on March 22. The subject 
was: “Resolved, that the Government 
in financing the war should obtain a 
larger percentage of its funds from taxes 
than from bonds.” The negative teams 
of each college debated at home. Both 
Harvard teams lost their matches, the 
victory of the meet going to Yale. The 
Harvard teams were composed of: (af- 
firmative) J. Davis, ’19, W. Hettleman, 
719, W. S. Holbrook, ’21, and H. A. 
Janzlik, ’20, alternate; (negative) J. J. 
Tutun, ’20, H. Berlack, ’20, W. L. Pros- 
ser, 18, and L. A. Levy, ’20, alternate. 
Prosser was adjudged the best speaker of 
the Harvard-Princeton match at Cam- 
bridge. 
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ATHLETICS. 


FRANKLIN E. Parker, JR., ’18. 


The fate of spring athletics rested for a 
long time on the knees of the gods. It was 
felt by baseball and crew men especially 
that an informal season would not work 
in these two branches of sport. Yale and 
Princeton after weeks of consideration de- 
cided to return to a formal basis on a modi- 
fied scale. Harvard’s declaration of last 
fall to stick by the informal system seemed 
final, yet there was a strong undergradu- 
ate opinion that since conditions had 
changed, so should our decision. Dean 
Briggs, after conferences with the Athletic 
committee and with representatives of 
Yale and Princeton, became convinced of 
this also and the formal system was once 
more restored with many of its old evils 
eliminated. 


Baseball. 


The prospect of a successful baseball 
team had been very slight all year, since 
there was but a handful of men around 
which to form a nine and few of these were 
of regular university calibre. A serious 
blow was also dealt when the captain- 
elect, W. W. McLeod, ’19, discovered that 
he could enter the service. There was but 
one thing to do, and that was to choose as 
leader, R. E. Gross, ’19, of West Newton, 
Harvard’s athletic utility marvel, a man 
who has managed the football team, cap- 
tained and coached the hockey team, 
coached the 1921 hockey team, and was the 
one big figure left in baseball. The sea- 
son began on February 11, when all can- 
didates reported at a mass meeting in the 
Union, where Coach Hugh Duffy and 
Manager R. McA. Lloyd, ’18, spoke. Ford 
Hibbard, ’20, of Brooklyn, N.Y., was sub- 
sequently appointed assistant manager. 
Practice began the next day in the cage, 
the indoor work occupying well over a 
month. The schedule this year is unusually 
short, the contest with Princeton in Cam- 
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bridge, on April 27, being the first. Up to 
this time a series of practice games with 
the Freshmen were played, and in these 
the university nine was victorious. On 
April 2, the Freshmen were defeated 11 to 
4,on April 5,11 to 9, and on April 22, 
6 to 2. On April 3 and April 4, however, 
the Freshmen took the university team 
in tow with great ease and piled up large 
scores against their supposedly more able 
opponents. 

In the first game of the season, Harvard 
defeated Princeton 8 to 7. The game was 
a ridiculous exhibition of baseball, as the 
score see-sawed back and forth, through 
the constant making of errors on both 
sides. In the ninth inning, however, when 
it was needed most, Harvard connected 
with a winning run. 


Freshman Baseball. 


H. P. King, ’21, of Boston, was ap- 
pointed acting captain of the Freshman 
nine; he had been a member of both the 
1921 hocky team and football eleven. The 
Freshman practice has consisted largely 
of hard work-outs under Coach Duffy and 
encounters with the university team in 
which the 1921 team has always been able 
to give a good account of itself. In its 
first scheduled game on April 27, the 
Freshman nine defeated Rindge.Technical 
High School 17 to 9. It was a “batfest”’ 
from start to finish, and the Freshmen 
always had the upper hand. At this writ- 
ing, little can be prophesied about the 
1921 team as against Yale and Princeton, 
but its record so far this year promises 
success. Judging from what it has actu- 
ally accomplished and the spirit the men 
are showing, the Freshman class is mak- 
ing a good start in baseball. 


Crew. 


Rowing has been the one sport toward 
which all Harvard students have looked 
this year with a confident eye. Curiously 
enough, four or five men returned to Col- 
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lege who would have made the first eight 
in the best of years. R. S. Emmet, ’19, 
of Salem, N.Y., stroke, and captain of 
his Freshman eight, was elected captain, 
and with Coach Haines he started in on 
a season of thorough practice. Owing to 
an eternally lasting winter their work-out 
was confined to the tank for a long time. 
Once on the river the eight began to de- 
velop rapidly. In brushes with the Fresh- 
men early in the year the older men were 
occasionally passed by the 1921 boat, but 
when the University crew had found its 
stride and its unity, this was stopped once 
and for all. C. M. Draper, °19, of Milton, 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
crew. 

On April 27 a regatta was held with 
Princeton on Carnegie Lake in which the 
Harvard eight showed the speed it had 
attained. Princeton was thought to pos- 
sess an unusually good crew for a war year 
but Harvard shot into the lead at the 
start and was never once in serious dan- 
ger of being overtaken, the Crimson boat 
finishing a length ahead. The time for the 
mile and seven eighths course was Har- 
vard 9 minutes, 57 seconds, Princeton 10 


minutes. The Harvard crew was made 
up as follows: 

Name and position. Age. Ht. Wet. 
R. S. Emmett, ’19 (captain), 

“a Se Sarees 21 5.11 163 
F. B. Whitman, ’19,7.......... 19 6.003 161 
D. L. Withington, Jr, ’20,6.... 20 6.03 176 
Francis Parkman, 19,5........ 20 6.04 183 
C. F. Batchelder, Jr.,’20,4..... 19 6.00 172 
3. B. Linder, dr., °19,3......... 20 6.00 182 
3. S. Coleman, °19, 2........... 18 6.014 166 
R. H. Bowen, ’20, bow......... 20 6.014 167 
C. Reynders, ’20, cox ......... 19 5.05 118 


1921 Crew. 

In the same regatta with Princeton on 
April 27, the Freshman eight was also 
victorious over the Princeton yearlings. 
From the start the Freshmen were never 
threatened, and they finished the mile and 
seven eighths course two good lengths 
ahead of the Tiger ship. Time, Harvard 
10 minutes, 6 seconds; Princeton, 10 
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minutes, 12 seconds. The seating of the 
Harvard eight follows: 


Name and Position Age. Ht. Wt. 
M. H. Olmsted, ’21, stroke ..... 17 6.00 180 
Sherman Damon, ’21, 7 18 6.013 162 
D, BH. Morris, dr., °21,6........ 17 8.108 171 
R. M. Sedgwick, ’21,5......... 19 6.084 187 
J. N. Borland, ’21 (captain),4 . 19 6.00 169 
p Reo he ie re 18 6.01 175 
PON IMOA. OAL Ona vc-0sse suse’ 19 5.11 154 
Wendell Davis, ’21, bow........ 19 6.01 155 
E. L. Peirson, Jr., ’21, cox...... 18 4.10 96 

Track. 


Track for the last few years has been 
one of Harvard’s weak points, and this 
year cannot see that situation changed. 
Burnham Lewis, ’20, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected captain of the team, and 
two meets are scheduled. The first with 
M.I.T., in May, and a triangular meet 
with Yale and Princeton near the end of 
the same month. In the games and car- 
nivals held with the Freshmen this year, 
the University team has been distinctly 
outclassed. There are several good run- 
ners and sprint men who ought to con- 
tribute largely to whatever success is 
attained, but the usual dearth of weight 
men is felt more keenly than ever. J. C. 
Bolton, ’20, manager of the Harvard 
track team, was honored by election to 
the presidency of the I.C.A.A.A.A. at 
the annual convention of that organiza- 
tion in New York this spring. 


1921 Track. 

Freshmen track candidates not only 
inspire confidence in their success this 
year, but they give promise of turning out 
a successful University team when they 
are eligible for that place. C. G. Krogness 
and D. F. O'Connell are two versatile 
performers who seem to have great ability 
for point winning. 


Dockep (1921) 
In spite of the defeat by St. Paul’s 
School on February 8, the Freshman 
Hockey team finished its season in rapid- 
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fire style. Rindge Technical School was 
defeated on February 6, 7 to 0, and on 
February 16 the Yale Freshmen were 
beaten by the same score. The Yale team 
was severely handicapped by lack of 
practice, so that the contest was not a 
thoroughly fair exhibition of the New 
Haven youngsters’ ability. The follow- 
ing Freshmen were awarded 1921 numer- 
als for participating in the Yale game: 
C. C. Adams, Jr., of Cedarhurst, L.I., 
N.Y.; F. McN. Bacon, of New York, 
N.Y.; G. S. Baldwin, Jr., of Chestnut 
Hill; E. L. Bigelow (captain), of Boston; 
R. W. Buntin, of West Newton; J. 
Holmes, Jr., of New York, N.Y.; R. S. 
Humphrey, of Milton; R. J. Philips, of 
New York, N.Y.; H. B. Snelling, of Con- 
cord; E. H. Stillman, of Wellesley; L. 
B. Stoddart, Jr. (manager), of New York, 
N.Y.; and L. B. Van Ingen, of New York, 
be 

At a meeting of the Student Council 
it was voted to award hockey numerals 
to J. A. Sessions, 21, of Northampton, 
and C. S. Stillman, Jr., ’21, of Wellesley, 
in addition to those men who won their 
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insignia by playing in the Yale game. 
Both men were regular players on the 
Freshman seven throughout the season, 
but were unable to take part in the final 
contest. 


Flinor Sports. 


The annual boxing and wrestling tour- 
nament was held in Brattle Hall, on 
March 21, when a large crowd gathered 
to see 1921 carry off the honors in both 
sports. Of the three champions of last 
year, R. Hoffman, 719, C. A. Morss, Jr., 
19, and C. W. Ozias, ’20, the first two 
successfully defended their titles, but 
Ozias lost to G. W. Connelly, ’21, in the 
125- pound class. 

E. C. Mott-Smith, ’21, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, was elected captain of the 
Freshmen swimming team. In their meet 
with the Huntington School, the Fresh- 
men were winners 32 to 18, but Andover 
swimmers proved to be too much for them, 
and the Academy took the meet 40 to 13. 
Yale Freshmen likewise proved too strong 
for the 1921 team, and the meet at New 
Haven was lost by a score of 43 to 10. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The committee of the Harvard Alumni 
Association appointed to suggest candi- 
dates for Overseers of Harvard College to 
be elected next Commencement has nomi- 
nated the following: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, of Nahant. 

George Wigglesworth, ’74, of Milton. 

Francis Randall Appleton, 75, of New 
York City. 

Morris Gray, ’77, of Newton. 

Ira Nelson Hollis, A.M. (hon.), ’99, of 
Worcester. 

Henry Jackson, ’80, of Boston. 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81, of Boston. 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick, ’82, of New 
York City. 

Joseph Lee, ’83, of Boston. 

Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, °85, of 
New York City. 

William Cowper Boyden, ’86, of Chi- 
cago. 

aul Revere Frothingham, ’86, of Boston. 

Julian W. Mack, LL.B., ’87, of Chicago. 

Oliver Prescott, °89, of Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Robert John Cary, ’90, of Chicago. 

Minot Simons, ’91, of Cleveland. 

Robert Gray Dodge, 93, of Boston. 

Edwin Godfrey Merrill, ’95, of Bedford 
Hills, N.Y. 
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James Handasyd Perkins, 98, of New 
York City. 

James Freeman Curtis, ’99, of New 
York City. 

Nicholas Biddle, ’00, of New York City. 

Benjamin Loring Young, ’07, of Wes- 
ton, Mass. 

In addition to the five men who will be 
elected to the Board at Commencement 
for the full term of six years to succeed 
Augustus E. Willson, 69, Owen Wister, 
’82, Frederic A. Delano, ’85, Thomas W. 
Lamont, 92, and Louis A. Frothingham, 
93, whose terms expire, two members 
will be chosen to fill the vacancies caused 
by the deaths of William De W. Hyde, ’79, 
and Evert J. Wendell, ’82, whose terms 
would have expired, respectively, in 1921 
and 1920. The five candidates who receive 
the largest number of votes on Com- 
mencement will be elected for the full 
term, and the two candidates who come 
next will be elected to fill the unexpired 
terms of Dr. Hyde and Mr. Wendell, 
respectively. 

The following candidates have been 
nominated for directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, three to be elected 
on Commencement. 

Odin Roberts, ’86, of Boston. 

Herbert Lincoln Clark, ’87, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dexter Blagden, ’93, of New York City. 

Wallace Brett Donham, ’99, of Boston. 

Roger Pierce, ’04, of Milton. 

Guy Emerson, ’08, of New York City. 

Walter C. Baylies, ’84, of Boston, has 
been elected a director of the Alumni As- 
sociation to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of John Richardson, ’08, who 
is serving in the National Army. 

F. S. Mead, ’87, as editor of the Har- 
vard University Directory, reported at 
the meeting of the Directors of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association on April 8 that 


the work of preparing the addressograph . 


plates of all living Harvard men was well 
on its way towards completion and would 
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probably be finished before the opening of 
the next college year. 

As editor of the Harvard War Records, 
Mr. Mead described the efforts to collect 
the facts about the part which Harvard 
men are doing in the war, and expressed 
the hope that by Commencement he 
would be able to give President Lowell the 
approximate number of men in the Army, 
the Navy, and auxiliary service of all kinds. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 


The Harvard Club of Boston held its 
annual meeting on March 20, and at the 
same time celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of its foundation. Odin Roberts, 
president of the Club, presided, and the 
speakers were President Eliot, who was 
84 years old on that day; President Low- 
ell; Major Ralph Lowell, ’12; Lieutenant 
Richard Harte, ’17, representing General 
Johnston, commanding the Northeastern 
Department, U.S.A.; Rear Admiral Spen- 
cer S. Wood, Commandant of the First 
Naval District; and F. R. Appleton, ’75, 
president of the Harvard Club of New 
York City, who, in behalf of that organ- 
ization, presented a handsome piece of 
silver to the Boston Club. All the speak- 
ers dwelt on the War. 


BUFFALO. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo, N.Y., was held at the 
Saturn Club in that city; Feb. 21. The 
following officers were elected; President, 
F. C. Gratwick, 97; vice-president, E. H. 
Letchworth, ’02; secretary, Langdon Al- 
bright, ’03; treasurer, Eustace Reynolds, 
10. Charles Jackson, 98, secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, spoke on 
conditions and activities in Cambridge. 


CHICAGO. 
The Harvard Club of Chicago has ap- 
pointed the following committee to pre- 
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pare a list of the Harvard men in Illinois 
who are engaged in any kind of war ac- 
tivity: H. W. Eliot, Jr., ’02, chairman, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, M. D. 
Follansbee, ’92, L. C. Brousseau, 07, and 
L. D. Smith, °12. The codperation of 
Harvard men in the search for informa- 
tion is desired. 


HOG ISLAND. 

The Harvard Club of Hog Island was 
formed at a dinner at the Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21, and the following 
officers were elected: President, D. W. 
Howes, ’83; secretary and treasurer, Paul 
Tappan, ’09. The others present were: 
S. W. Mifflin, ’01, E. J. D. Coxe, 03, 
Thomas Bigelow, L °03-05, C. A. Fultz, 
06, F. S. Whitney, ’06, C. M. Clark, ’07, 
E. Van D. Salsbury, ’08, A. E. Van Bib- 
ber, 08, G. W. Lewis, ’10, Wallace Sav- 
age, 13, E. S. Glines, G.B. ’14-15, Staf- 
ford Smith, LL.B. °16, A. E. Case, 
LL.B. 717. 


LONG ISLAND. 


The Long Island Harvard Club held its 
annual meeting at the Brooklyn Univer- 
sity Club on March 17. The following 
officers were elected: President, H. J. 
Davenport, ’00; vice-presidents. F. W. 
Atkinson, ’90, and H. von Kaltenborn, 
09; secretary-treasurer, A. E. King, 97. 

Professor C. T. Copeland was the guest 
of the Club. 


MARYLAND. 


The Harvard Club of Maryland has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Morris Whitridge, °89; vice-presidents, 
H. B. Jacobs, 83, W. W. Marston, ’02; 
secretary, W. A. Parker, ’96; treasurer, 
G. H. Williams, ’15; executive committee, 
C. T. Bond, 94, H. E. Brennick, ’06, W. 
C. Coleman, ’05. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Harvard Club of New York City 
has received from the vice-chancellor and 
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members of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, a set of lithographs reflecting “ Brit- 
ain’s Efforts and Ideals in the Great 
War.” They are the work of prominent 
British artists, and were presented to the 
Harvard Club “as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of those Harvard graduates who have 
fallen in the army of the British Empire in 
the present war.” 


NORTH CHINA. 

The Harvard Club of North China has 
offered a prize of $100 to be awarded to 
the student in Harvard University, either 
graduate or undergraduate, who writes 
the best paper on any subject connected 
with China. The committee in charge of 
the competition consists of E. B. Drew, 
63, J. I. Westengard, LL.B. ’98, and 
Professor E. C. Moore. 

PARIS. 

The Harvard Club of Paris had a dinner 
at the Hotel Lutetia in that city on the 
evening of Feb. 25. Ninety-nine men, 
representing all branches of the service — 
Navy, Army, Red Cross, and Y.M.C.A. — 
were present. Col. Hugh Cabot, ’93, head 
of the Harvard Surgical Unit attached to 
the British Army, spoke. Francis Rogers, 
91, who has sung at many Army canton- 
ments in France for the Y.M.C.A., gave 
several songs, and W. H. Roope, °16, did 
some amusing monologues. Among the 
other prominent men present were: Pro- 
fessor J. H. Woods, 89, Major R. C. 
Cabot, ’89, Major Charles Goodrich, °93, 
J. H. Hyde, 98, R. W. Bliss, 00, and 
Major D. S. Brigham, ’08. 


ROCHESTER. 


The Harvard Club of Rochester, N.Y., 
gave a “‘War-bread” luncheon at the 
University Club in that city on Feb. 21. 
C. D. Ames, LL.B. 714, vice-president of 
the Club, presided in the absence of the 
president, T. G. Spencer, ’06, who was 
doing Y.M.C.A. work at Camp Dix. 
Charles Jackson, ’98, secretary of the 
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Harvard Alumni Association, was the 
speaker. A toast was drunk in memory 
of W. S. Ely, ’17, a Rochester boy, who 
was killed while flying in England last 
January. The Club, at the time of the 
meeting, was represented in France by 
Lieut. O'Donnell Iselin, 07, and R. D. 
Havens, Ph.D. ’08, a professor in the 
University of Rochester. 

At the annual meeting of the Club, 
held in April, the following officers were 
elected: President, Robert G. Cooke, ’86; 
vice-president, John R. Slater, ’94; secre- 
tary, John W. Johnston, 705; directors, 
Thomas S. Spencer, 06, Francis E. Cun- 
ningham, ’05, Leon P. Clarke, ’09, James 
P. D. Duffy, LL.B., 04. At this meeting 
the Club adopted resolutions in memory 
of George A. Madigan, °19, who has held 
the Rochester Club scholarship for the 
past three years and made an excellent 
record in the College. His death from 
pneumonia occurred April 18, at the 
Stillman Infirmary. 


ST. LOUIS. 

About 70 members attended the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis, which was held at the Hotel 
Statler in that city on Jan. 23. Professor 
T. N. Carver was the speaker. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. J. A. O'Reilly, ’02; vice- 
presidents, H. C. Dyer, ’94, C. H. Mor- 
rill, 00, W. S. Bedal, ’03; secretary, C. H. 
Stix, ’01; treasurer, A. C. Boylston, ’03; 
chorister, C. R. D. Meier, ’05. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
elected the following officers at its annual 
meeting on March 7: President, P. K. 
Brown, ’90; vice-presidents, C. D. Farqu- 
harson, 89, and Paul Bancroft, ’99; treas- 
urer, J. S. Severance, °65; secretary, G. 
S. Potter, ’90. 

The speakers at the dinner were F. P. 
Fish, ’75, Professor W. B. Munro, Ph.D. 
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’00, William Thomas, ’73, and Professor 
Prentice of Princeton. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Southern California was held at 
the University Club in Los Angeles on 
Jan. 18. The following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. P. V. K. Johnson, 
’93; secretary, W. S. Witmer, ’12; treas- 
urer, E. S. Williams, ’96; executive com- 
mittee, Roy Jones, 92, Gurney Newlin, 
LL.B., ’05, and Remington Olmsted, ’05. 

Before the meeting of the Harvard 
Club, a combined patriotic dinner of the 
Princeton, Yale, and Harvard Clubs was 
held. The service flag of the Harvard 
Club showed that 37 men, of the total 
membership of 251, were in the service. 


UTAH. 

The Harvard Club of Utah held its an- 
nual meeting in Salt Lake City, March 1. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, M. A. Keyser, ’09; vice-president, 
Asa Bullen, LL.B. °13; secretary-treas- 
urer, Gleed Miller, M.B.A. 716, of Salt 
Lake City. These officers, with John Ma- 
lick, S.T.B. 04, LL.B. °11, and H. M. 
Stephens, LL.B. ’13, make up the execu- 
tive committee. 

Professor L. E. Young, ’98-99, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to pre- 
pare a biography of the members of the 
Club, and I. B. Evans, 08, was author- 
ized to obtain a service flag for the organ- 
ization; 15 members of the Club were then 
in service. 

The speakers at the meeting were John 
Malick, G. A. Eaton, °92, and Dr. Clar- 


ence Snow, °97. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
The Harvard Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania had a dinner in Pittsburgh on 
April 13. Professor R. B. Merriman, of 
the Department of History, was the 
speaker. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,%* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1854. 

Francis Henry Griggs died in Daven- 
port, Ia., March 9. He was in his 84th 
year, and had been in poor health for 
some time. He was one of the leading 
citizens of Davenport, where he had 
lived for 63 years. He was born in 
Brookline, Nov. 14, 1834. In 1855, 
the year after he graduated from Har- 
vard, he went to Davenport and took 
up first the shoe business and, later, 
printing and publishing. During the 
Civil War he acted as an aid to Gov. 
Kirkwood, and assisted in preparing for 
service several regiments of Iowa vol- 
unteers. In 1872 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Bank, 
and he held that position for 34 years, 
until the institution was merged with 
another, of which he was a director. He 
was for many years president of the 
Davenport Water Co., a director of the 
Davenport Foundry and Machine 
Co., the Davenport Elevator Co., the 
German Savings Bank, the Rock Island 
Plow Co., and several railroad ‘cor- 
porations. He was active and promi- 
nent in philanthropic organizations 
also. In 1861 he married Miss Candace 
Watson of Indianapolis; she died in 
1913. He is survived by a daughter, 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Griggs Judy, and a son, 
Thomas Watson Griggs, ’99. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assort, Sec., 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Some of us still survive who remem- 
ber how Henry L. Higginson left Col- 
lege early in our course on account of 
trouble with the eyes and how he went 
to Europe and studied music for many 
months. Although he never returned to 
undergraduate life, he has always been 
one of us during his long life. When, 
long after the war, he grew in wealth, 
his early love of music led him to found 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
has maintained it from the outset, and 
been its life and soul. His steadfast 
purpose has been, as he declared to us 
at the outset, to provide for the multi- 
tude of musical lovers, whose quiet and 
retiring lives lack opportunity for the 
enjoyment, the best music which the 
great masters had ever written, and 
which the most skillful performers 
could produce. For nearly forty years, 
he has carried on this generous work; 
and Boston has become a musical cen- 
tre with the best orchestral perform- 
ances ever had on this side of the 
Atlantic. At last, the number of years, 
which has now reduced our members to 
a handful, compels him also to give up 
this friendly labor. Fortunately, there 
are others who declare their willingness 
to preserve what he has founded from 
disintegration and disappearance. Ma- 
jor Higginson’s strength is now con- 
centrated on the great struggle in which 
we all share, and he feels that he must 
limit his energies to those things which 
he must and ought to do, and not mere- 
ly to continue what has been his own 
joy in life. We all remember how Hig- 
ginson has always done his part, in all 
the efforts of our Class to do good things 
for our Alma Mater. We cannot let the 
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closing of Higginson’s beautiful con- 
tribution to the sweetness of life pass 
without notice. He has benefited many 
whom he never will know, but whose 
gratitude to him is real and strong. The 
few classmates who are left out of the 
many who loved him are glad to claim 
him and his good work as part of that 
which the Class of 1855 has done for our 
Alma Mater. 


1861. 


CnHaRLEs Storrow, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 


James Rundlet May died at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., April 22, 1918. At his 
funeral, April 25, from his house in 
Portsmouth, the family home for three 
generations, there were present Hackett 
and Storrow and family representatives 
of four other classmates, Chauncey, 
Hale, Holmes, and Beaman. He was 
born at Portsmouth, Nov. 22, 1841, and 
was a descendant of John May of May- 
field who settled in Boston in 1640. In 
the Civil War he held the rank of acting 
assistant surgeon in the Navy. In 1881, 
he married Miss Mary Morison of 
Peterboro, N.H., who, with one son, 
Ralph (04) survives him. For forty- 
five years he was active in various forms 
of charitable work. He was a member 
of the University Club of Boston, the 
Harvard of New York, the Massachu- 
setts Commandery of the Loyal Legion 
of U.S. and the Storer Post G.A.R. 
As an instance of quiet and successful 
well-doing, it may be mentioned that 
Dr. May heartily espoused the. cause 
of the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
He helped to start, and he supported 
unwaveringly a society, at a time when 
the project was generally regarded as 
unpractical and merely sentimental. 
For many years he served as a director, 
and later became president, of the New 
Hampshire Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, which throve 
under his wise and faithful manage- 
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ment. To a marked degree he was a 
loyal son of Harvard. He never failed 
to attend Commencement, when it was 
possible to do so. He held every one of 
his classmates in an affectionate regard. 
Upon the death of Dr. Wright, the Class 
Secretary of 1861, Dr. May joined with 
the late Alpheus H. Hardy in prepar- 
ing the Class Book — the final Report, 
after more than half a century had 
elapsed. This admirable piece of work 
bears the mark of Dr. May’s industry 
and good faith. Tolerant in opinion, 
courteous and warm-hearted, he was a 
fine example of what a man becomes 
whose early training has brought him 
under the influence of the humanities. 
Whoever met him, even casually, felt 
the charm of his presence. Had he es- 
sayed literary work he would surely 
have gained high reputation, for he 
wrote delightful letters. He was a 
rapid reader. He had become familiar 
with the best products of modern Eng- 
lish and French literature; nor did he 
lay aside his Horace. Indeed, he grace- 
fully translated the First Book of the 
Odes, many years ago. The handful of 
those of ’61 now living can recall no 
one of the Class more delightful in so- 
cial intercourse than was Dr. May, or 
more beloved. — By the death, in 
December last, of Alpheus H. Hardy, 
treasurer and secretary of the Class, 
May became the surviving member of 
the Class Committee, and with his 
approval the new Secretary, in April, 
assumed the class duties and received 
from Hardy’s family the Class Book 
and all the documents and accounts. 
Only four days after the Secretary re- 
ceived May’s last letter, came his death, 
recorded above. 


1864. 


Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
George Golding Kennedy died in 
Milton, March $1, 1918. He was the 
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son of Donald and Anne (Colgate) Ken- 


nedy. He fitted for College at the Rox- — 


bury Latin School. He received the 
degree of M.D. in 1867. Soon after leav- 
ing the Medical School, he entered into 
business with his father in the manu- 
facture of medicines. His great interest, 
however, was in botany. He was for 
many years a member of the committee 
appointed by the Overseers of Harvard 
College to visit the Gray Herbarium, 
and for several years was its chairman. 
He was also a member of the Commit- 
tee to visit the Department of Instruc- 
tion in Botany. He was a member of 
the New England Botanical Club and 
a contributor to Rhodora, the journal 
of the Club. His great interest in Dr. 
Gray and the Herbarium was shown 
by his gift of one wing of the new Her- 
barium Building which bears on its 
library walls a bronze inscription: 
“GEORGIUS GOLDING’  KEN- 
NEDY A.B. M.DCCC.LXIV. D.D.D. 
M.CM.XIV.”’ He was married, Feb. 
28, 1865, to Harriet White, daughter 
of Benjamin Clark and Harriet (White) 
Harris of Boston. He had two daugh- 
ters and three sons. The oldest daugh- 
ter, born Feb. 6, 1866, received the 
Class cradle. When the Class of 1864 
graduated, he was elected a member of 
the Class Committee. 


1866. 
Cartes E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Justin Edwards Gale died in Wes- 
ton, April 3, 1918. He was born in 
Rockport, Nov. 10, 1843, the son of 
Wakefield Gale, who was then pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Rock- 
port, and Mary Louisa (Bigelow) Gale. 
His great-grandfather, Ebenezer Frye, 
was a captain and afterwards a major 
in the Revolutionary War. A great- 
great-great-grandfather was Captain 
John Lovewell, the leader of the “ Great 
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Fight ” with the Indians at Pequawket 
in 1725. Gale fitted for college at Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter, and entered the 
sophomore class at Harvard in Septem- 
ber, 1863. He took high rank in his 
studies, was a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and was active in Class matters 
and life. After graduating, he taught 
school in New York, and in 1870 he 
took charge of the young ladies’ school 
in Berkeley St., Cambridge, previously 
kept by his brother-in-law, Mr. Willis- 
ton. Gale gave up the school in the 
early eighties, and went to Weston, 
to live. He was principal of the Weston 
High School, 1891-95, and then became 
treasurer of the Brookside Cotton 
Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn., and later 
also of the Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works of West Point, Ga. He was also 
chairman of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of Weston. For a few years 
before his death he was in delicate 
health, but he continued in business 
till the last. On March 28, 1872, at 
Cambridge, he was married to Miss 
Emma M. Whitman, who died April 8, 
1912. He leaves a son, Lyman Whit- 
man, ’94, a daughter, and several grand- 
children. — A large silver loving cup 
was presented to Moorfield Storey on 
Feb. 14, by 50,000 colored men and 
women of New England. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, See., 
70 State St., Boston. 

On this, its fiftieth anniversary, the 
Class will dine Wednesday, June 19, 
at 7 p.m., at the Harvard Club, Boston. 
On Commencement Day, Thursday, 
June 20, the Class will entertain at 
luncheon, at Phillips Brooks House, 
members of all preceding and of the 
three following classes, and the cus- 
tomary list of University, civil, mili- 
tary, naval, and ‘other guests. — Lon- 
gevity in the Class of 1868 far exceeds 
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the average. For Harvard College 
graduates fifty years from graduation 
the average per cent living for the 
century of classes from 1768 to 1868 
appears to be nearly 37 per cent. That 
for the Class of 1768 with 42 graduates 
was about 31 per cent. For the Class 
of 1818, fifty years later, entering in 
1814 toward the end of the War of 
1812, and having the largest number 
of graduates, 81, of any Harvard Class 
for 210 years from 1642 to 1852, the 
percentage was about 27 per cent. 
The Class of 1868, entering in 1864 
during the extremities of the Civil War, 
with our country divided, had but 80 
graduates, 37 of whom are now living, 
or about 46 per cent. Thirty-one of 
the 37 survivors, or about 84 per cent, 
are of New England birth or stock. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec., 
187 Gibbs St., Newton Centre. 
William Austin Wadsworth, son of 
William Wolcott and Emmeline (Aus- 
tin) Wadsworth, was born in Geneseo, 
N.Y., Dec. 8, 1847, and died in Boston, 
May 2, 1918. He was married, Sept. 4, 
1901, to Elizabeth Greene Perkins, 
daughter of Augustus Thorndike Per- 
kins, ’51. His wife and a son, born in 
1906, survive him. Two ancestors of 
his, brothers, were among the pioneer 
settlers in the West of New York, be- 
yond what is now Rochester, at Gen- 
eseo, and, strange to say, their estate, 
which was a very extensive one, has 
come down to the present time almost 
intact. The old Wadsworth homestead, 
altered, expanded, and adapted to mod- 
ern uses, still stands, and has been the 
home of the family ever since it was 
built. Wadsworth spent a great part 
of the year there, and was identified 
with all the good works, public and 
private, in the town. He belonged to 
all the local boards of government, in- 
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cluding both town and county, and 
was presiding officer in most of them, 
as well as of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, the Livingston County Agricul- 
tural Society, and the New York State 
Road Improvemeut Society. He was 
deeply attached to Geneseo and was an 
indefatigable doer of good works for 
the benefit of the town. He built there 
a capital library, of which he was presi- 
dent, and, also, at his own expense in- 
stalled a water-system from an artesian 
well on the slope of a hill a quarter of a 
mile away to a fountain in the centre of 
the village, which, with its handsome 
stone sculpture, looked exactly like the 
fountains of the same sort one sees in 
old villages in Europe. Here at Geneseo 
he lived in hospitable state most of the 
year, with a houseful of guests, a stable 
full of horses, and a pack of hounds 
with which he hunted the country 
three or four times a week during the 
season. It was real hunting, not imita- 
tion. There are still plenty of foxes up 
there, and such a thing as a drag hunt 
or a bagged fox is unknown. The beau- 
tiful country, with its fertile, rolling 
fields, is grooved and cut in every direc- 
tion by water courses into what are 
called gullies there, but would be called 
gorges or canyons anywhere else. The 
hunts attracted, from a radius of some 
three hundred miles, what Theodore 
Roosevelt has described as being as 
game a set of hard riders as ever took 
part in the chase. There was, of course, 
a certain element of the traditional 
English country life in all this, but it 
was real, not a copy. There never was 
a man more genuine in what he did 
than Wadsworth, nor less of an Anglo- 
maniac. When the Spanish War came, 
he went to the Philippines as Major in 
the Eighth Army Corps and was put 
in charge of the Commissary Depart- 
ment by which the whole army was 


provisioned. He did his work with 
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characteristic thoroughness. The news- 
papers were full of fault-finding letters 
about everything and everybody, but, 
as he said afterward, “‘ You notice 
there have n’t been any kicks about the 
Commissary Department.” It was he 
who made the curious discovery of the 
reason for the disastrous break-down 
in the meat supply from Australia. 
The carcasses of the animals apparently 
left the ship in perfect condition but 
were completely decomposed by the 
time they reached the shore. This 
oroved to be due to the fact that they 
had been chilled so quickly that the 
outside of the carcass was a frozen shell 
while the inside was still at a tempera- 
ture far above freezing, the frozen 
shell outside serving to keep it warm, 
as when an Eskimo digs intoa snow- 
bank to avoid frostbite. He was funda- 
mentally gentle and_ tender-hearted, 
qualities which he instinctively tried to 
conceal under an affected roughness of 
manner, which was further accentuated 
by occasional streaks of shyness, which 
seemed as out of place and inconsistent 
in him as they would have in General 
Grant. His judgment of men and things 
in ordinary affairs of life was singularly 
sound, and he was one of the most effi- 
cient men I ever knew. If I were to 
sum him up in two words, I should say, 
first, kindness, and, second, efficiency. 
Curiously, with all his out-of-door 
tastes, he had a keen appreciation of 
poetry and of objects of art. He was 
preéminently what is called a clubable 
man, as the long list of the organiza- 
tions to which he belonged abundantly 
testifies. In Boston he was a member 
of the Somerset, Tavern, Tennis and 
Racquet, Country, and Eastern Yacht 
Clubs, and in New York he belonged 
to the Century, University, Knicker- 
bocker, Metropolitan, Players, Har- 
vard, Brook, and New York Yacht 
Clubs. In Washington he belonged to 
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the Army and Navy and the Metropoli- 
tan Clubs, and he was a member of the 
Harvard Club of Buffalo, N.Y. Out- 
side these purely social clubs, some of 
his more serious associations were with 
the New York Zodlogical Society, the 
American Natural History Society, the 
American Geographical Society, the 
Agricultural Society, the Farmers’ As- 
sociation, and the American Forestry 
Association. These are all working 
organizations, and of most of them he 
was at one time or another an officer. 
He was also President of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, an association of hun- 
ters of big game, and served under 
Roosevelt as President of the New York 
State Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. He worked hard and played hard 
all through his life, always putting the 
whole of himself into work or play, 
whichever it was. He was a loyal friend 
and a good companion — none better. 


W. S. B. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoty, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Charles Amory Williams, who had 
been a sufferer from acute rheuma- 
tism for over two years, died at his 
home 35 Walnut Place, Brookline, on 
March 18, from complications in an 
attack of pneumonia. He was born in 
Brookline, June 12, 1851, the son of 
Moses Blake and Mary Jane (Penni- 
man) Williams; he was educated in the 
public schools, and fitted for College 
at the Brookline High School, under 
John Emory Horr as principal. In 
College Williams was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Society, the Hasty Pudding Club, and 
O.K., and was an editor of the Advocate 
and a member of the Class Committee. 
After graduation he studied law in the 
office of his brother, Moses Williams, 
’68, at the same time attending lectures 
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at Boston University Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in September, 
1873. From that time until his death 
he practised his profession in Boston, 
interrupted only by an occasional trip 
to Europe. His last journey abroad 
was in 1901. With his brother he was 
counsel for the town of Brookline for 
many years until 1897, and sole counsel 
thereafter until 1904; he often served as 
moderator of the town meetings, and 
on March 21, 1916, he was elected a 
member of the Brookline limited town 
meeting, a position he felt obliged to 
resign the following year on account of 
ill health. Possessed of a keen legal 
acumen, with a remarkably retentive 
memory for decided cases, and of a ju- 
dicial mind, his services were often 
sought in later years as auditor. He 
was a member of the Bar Association of 
the City of Boston and of Norfolk 
County. For nearly twenty years he 
had Keen the treasurer of the Central 
Wharf & Wet Dock Corporation and 
for some time a director and counsel 
of the West End Street Railway Co., 
and the active trustee of several private 
trusts. He was exceedingly fond of 
flowers, and took the greatest pleasure 
in working in his garden and in all out- 
door life, and he hailed with the delight 
of a boy the approach of the season 
when for nearly fifteen years it had been 
his custom to go to his camp on the 
Mirimichi in New Brunswick, to fish 
for salmon and walk in the woods along 
that beautiful stream and its branches. 
He retained a membership in the Coun- 
try Club, Brookline, for the pleasure 
of a few games of golf. He was also 
a member of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton. He was married in Jamaica Plain, 
on June 6, 1876, to Ella Winslow, 
daughter of Roland Winslow, late of 
Boston, who survives him with five of 
six children: Robert Winslow 
700, born June 28, 1877, 


their 


Williams, 
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a stock broker in Boston; Ethel Wins- 
low Payson, born Oct. 9, 1880, the 
wife of Charles Clifford Payson, ’98; 
Hilda Winslow Williams, born Oct. 30, 
1884; Charles Amory Williams, Jr., ’14, 
born Dec. 19, 1891, now in his third 
year in the Medical School; and Elea- 
nor Winslow Williams, born August 15, 
1893. With the exception of the second 
daughter, who is now in France, assist- 
ing in the care of French refugees, they 
all live in Brookline. — Last February 
Charles Almy was elected President 
of the Proprietors of the Cemetery at 
Mount Auburn, and he has given up his 
law offices in the Tremont Building. 
He is also chairman of the Local Ex- 
emption Board, Division 4, Cambridge. 
His present address is Sears Building, 
Boston. His son, Samuel Cabot Almy, 
is a second lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery, U.S.A., and not in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, as was erroneously 
stated in the last Class report. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennatrow, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 

Arthur M. Keith died Feb. 19, at 
Camp Cody, Deming, N.M., from an 
attack of ptomaine poisoning which 
was followed by pneumonia. He had 
been spending some time at Camp Cody 
with his son who was a member of the 
137th Infantry. Keith was born in 
Roxbury in 1852. After graduating 
from Harvard he went to Boston Uni- 
versity Law School for two years. He 
was one of the most prominent at- 
torneys of Minneapolis, where he lived 
for forty years. In addition to his mem- 
bership in the law firm of Keith, King- 
man, Cross & Wallace he was the or- 
ganizer of the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Co., and a member of the Minneapolis, 
Lafayette, Athletic, Six O’Clock, and 
Harvard Clubs. He was interested in 
military affairs. Besides his son at 
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Camp Cody, he had another, Lieut. 
Kenyon Keith of the American Forces. 
He leaves also a widow and a third son, 
Monroe Keith, living in Alhambra, 
Cal. — Robert W. Sawyer died in 
Bangor, Me., Feb. 26. He was seventy 
years old. He was born in Wakefield 
and graduated from Phillips Exeter. 
He was interested in the pulp and paper 
business, and was associated with the 
Eastern Mfg. Co., and the Orono Pulp 
& Paper Co., of which he was treasurer 
for several years. He was very much 
interested in nature study and was an 
authority on Maine woods life. He 
leaves a wife, two sons, and a daughter. 


1875. 
Warren A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Nathan Matthews has been ap- 
pointed assistant counsel for the 
Federal Railroad Administration. He 
has also been made president of the 
Franklin Foundation in Boston. — Dr. 
J. W. Fewkes has been appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution. — Fred- 
erick Joseph Ham died at Bowdle, 
S.D., on Feb. 6, 1918. He was the son 
of Joseph and Dorothy Kingman 
(Waterhouse) Ham, was born in Rox- 
bury, March 28, 1852, and fitted 
for College at the Roxbury Latin 
School. For some years after leaving 
College he was in business in Boston, 
but about 1895 he went west and set- 
tled in Bowdle where he practised law 
until the time of his death. He was for 
some time judge of the County Court 
of Edmunds County. He had been out 
of town on business and died suddenly 
in the street while on his way home. 


1876. 
Emor H. Haropine, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 
Alfred Bowditch died of pneumonia 
at his home, 75 Bay State Road, Bos- 
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ton, Feb. 22, 1918, after a very short 
illness. He was born in Jamaica Plain, 
Sept. 6, 1855, the son of Jonathan In- 
gersoll and Lucy Orne (Nichols) Bow- 
ditch. He was prepared for College at 
Epes Sargent Dixwell’s School, in Bos- 


ton. After graduation, he spent the 
first year at the Harvard Law School, 
and then went into business, having 
the care and management of trusts and 
trust property; he was also connected 
with various charitable institutions. He 
was treasurer of the Farm and Trades 
School from 1883 to 1901, and after- 
wards president of the Board of Man- 
agers. He was vice-president and a 
trustee of the Provident Institution 
for Savings, one of the trustees of 
the Permanent Fund of the American 
Humane Education Society, a trustee 
of the Permanent Fund of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, treasurer of 
the Boston Atheneum, and a mem- 
ber of the Faulkner Hospital Cor- 
poration of Jamaica Plain. He was 
married, January 8, 1880, to Mary 
Rice, of West Roxbury. Mrs. Bow- 
ditch died Dec. 4, 1914. He is survived 
by three daughters, Mrs. N. Penrose 
Hallowell (Margaret Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch), Mrs. Augustus P. Loring, Jr. 
(Rosamond Bowditch), and Miss Mary 
Orne Bowditch. 


1877. 
Joun F. Tyier, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Henry Gold Danforth died at his 
home in Rochester, N.Y., April 8, 1918. 
He was admitted to the bar at once 
after his graduation from the Law 
School in 1880, and continued in prac- 
tice until his death. In 1900 he was 
elected president of the Rochester 
General Hospital and continued to hold 
that office. At the request of Gov. 
Roosevelt, he served, in 1900 and 1901, 
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on the Board of Managers of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira. 
He was also a trustee of the Reynolds 
Library of Rochester. He was for six 
years, beginning with 1910, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress. He published a 
“ Digest of the New York Court of 
Appeals,” “‘ Digest of the United States 
Supreme Court,” and “ Digest of the 
New York Supreme Court.” The fol- 
lowing is taken from an article by E. 
S. Martin, ’77, in the Rochester Post 
Express, of April 10: ‘“‘ Henry Danforth 
was a man who improved on acquaint- 
ance, and kept on improving all through 
his life. Rochester knew him boy and 
man, as his father’s son, as a lawyer, as 
a public-spirited citizen, as its repre- 
sentative in Congress. In the last ca- 
pacity he gave eminently useful and 
valuable service to the country. His 
training and temperament fitted him 
for the place. His admirable qualifica- 
tions as a companion and friend brought 
him into close acquaintance with many 
of the best and strongest men in the 
House, and added to his usefulness as 
a legislator. It seemed a vast pity that 
the exigencies of local politics pre- 
vented his continuing to hold a place 
in which every year made him more 
valuable, and which so well suited 
his tastes, qualifications and circum- 
stances. He was the most loyal of men, 
loyal to his country, to his city, to his 
party, to his family, to his friends. 
That was what especially endeared him 
to those who knew him well. Besides 
that, he was very direct, interesting, 
and amusing in his talk. ‘ He never 
bored me or any one else, I believe,’ 
writes a friend. ‘ There are n’t a great 
many we can say that of.’ Under an 
exterior never quite benign, and behind 
a manner that in earlier days was apt to 
be gruff, he hid strong affections and 
great kindness and fidelity. He loved 


the lawful pleasures and exercises of 
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life, loved sports and company, but 
behind that there was always in him 
a sense of obligation and responsibility 
that held him inexorably to whatever 
duty he had undertaken. He had fixed 
principles. Indeed they were hardly 
limber enough for these times of amaz- 
ing shifts of condition, and constant 
call for new attitudes. But his con- 
servatism was restful to minds shaken 
by too much change.... Always a 
man without reproach; always a man 
that made any company livelier and 
more interesting when he came into 
it; a good citizen, a good patriot, 
sound and true in every relation of life, 
and the best friend in the world.” — 
Thomas Macauley died at Atlantic 
City, N.J., March 3, 1918. He had 
been in poor health for some years and 
never practised his profession after his 
graduation from the Law School in 
1882. He is best remembered by the 
Class as toastmaster at the sophomore 
Class dinner. His father was minister 
of the “ Old South Dutch Church ” in 
New York City, and his paternal 
grandfather was a founder of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. — Ripley Hitch- 
cock died in New York City on May 
4, from an attack of angina pectoris, as 
he was about to attend a dinner at the 
Park Avenue Hotel given by his father- 
in-law, Charles C. Sargent, to the 
“Blue Devils,” famous French fight- 
ers, who had come to this country to 
spur up Liberty Loan subscription. 
Hitchcock was born at Fitchburg, 
July 3, 1857, and, after a wide expe- 
rience in journalism and publishing, 
became, in 1906, literary adviser and, 
in later years, a director of Harper 
& Brothers. He was the author and 
editor of several important works on 
art and history. His master stroke in 
the publishing world was his advice 
to D. Appleton & Co. to accept the 
manuscript of “David Harum.” He 
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was a member of the Century, Authors, 
and Harvard Clubs of New York City, 
and Vice-President of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. He was 
twice married and left two children. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

The Class will dine together on the 
evening of June 19, 1918, at the Par- 
ker House, Boston, to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of their gradua- 
tion. It is hoped that there will be a 
large attendance. 


1879. 
Samvuget C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

George von Lengerke Meyer died 
March 9, 1918. A memoir of him by 
John T. Wheelwright, 76, appears in 
this number of the Macazine. — John 
Stewart Alley, a member of the Class for 
two years, died at his home in Newton 
on April 29, 1918. — Edward Hale, A.B. 
(summa cum laude), 1879, S.T.B. 1886, 
died at Chestnut Hill, March 27, 1918. 
He was born at Northampton, Feb. 22, 
1858, the son of William Bainbridge 
and Harriet (Porter) Hale. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. From the fall of 1879 to the 
fall of 1882, he lived in Rome, Italy, 
spending his summers in Perugia, 
Siena, and Viareggio. During the Col- 
lege year 1882-1883, he was secretary 
to President Eliot, and at the same 
time studied in Fine Arts under Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Moore. In August, 
1883, he entered the office of H. H. 
Richardson, the architect, in Brookline, 
where he studied for the next five 
months. On the death of his mother, 
however, he changed his plan for a fu- 
ture career, and, concluding that he 
could accomplish more good in the min- 
istry, in January, 1884, he entered the 
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Harvard Divinity School, from which 
he graduated in June, 1886. He was 
ordained the following October, and 
at the same time installed as associate 
minister of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston (Unitarian) of which 
Edward Everett Hale was the pastor. 
In 1889 he was appointed assistant in 
homiletics at the Harvard Divinity 
School. In the spring of 1891, he be- 
came the minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Essex County in Orange, 
New Jersey, continuing at the same time 
his work at the Divinity School. In 
1897, he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics at the Divinity 
School and resigned his pastorate of the 
church in Orange. In October, 1897, in 
addition to his work in homiletics, he 
took charge of the First Church in 
Chestnut Hill, where he continued un- 
til the time of his death. In 1906 he re- 
signed his position in the Harvard Div- 
inity School and removed his residence 
to Chestnut Hill. In addition to his 
duties as pastor and teacher he found 
time for much related work. He was 
secretary of a society for the relief 
of aged clergymen, president for three 
years of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, and for a year president of 
the New England Association of the 
Alumni of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He had also been secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational Charitable 
Society, a director of the Associated 
Charities of Cambridge, and president 
of one of its ward conferences. In May, 
1901, he was elected president of the 
Meadville (Pennsylvania) Theological 
School, but decided not to accept the 
position. In the summer of 1901, he 
edited the lectures in theology of the 
late Charles Carroll Everett, Bussey 
Professor of Theology and Dean of the 
Divinity School. Although he had given 
up the thought of architecture as a 
profession in 1882, yet he was fre- 
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quently called upon to exercise his ar- 
chitectural taste and skill. He drew 
the plans for his church at Orange, New 
Jersey, and for his home at Chestnut 
Hill. Hale is survived by his wife, 
Emily Jose (Milliken) Hale, whom he 
married at Boston, June 19, 1889, and 
by his daughter, Emily Hale. This 
summary of his many activities would 
be incomplete without some further at- 
tempt to portray him as he was — his 
scholarship and refinement, his tactful- 
ness and sympathy, his gentleness and 
winning charm. Those who studied 
under him as a teacher of homiletics 
at the Divinity School have testified to 
his thorough grasp of the subject, and 
to the friendliness and personal interest 
with which his instruction was imparted. 
As a pastor he won the devoted attach- 
ment of his people, and the spiritual 
graces which he taught were illustrated 
in his own daily life. While never sacri- 
ficing his own convictions, he had the 
rare faculty of doing justice to the point 
of view of those who differed from him. 
Although a lover of peace, he was earn- 
est in his appeal to his people to render 
loyal support to the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. The honor roll 
posted in his church shows the names 
of many of his parishioners. Among his 
pallbearers were a captain and three 
lieutenants of the United States army, 
who had been members of his Sunday 
class, and the request that his friends 
should contribute to a war fund, instead 
of sending flowers for his funeral, was 
in accordance with his patriotic spirit. 
The impression which he made on all 
who knew him cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in this extract from the 
touching and tender tribute of his 
brother Philip, which appeared in the 
Boston Herald of April 1: ‘‘ By his per- 
sonal character, by hisloveof humanity, 
he exerted a still greater influence in 
his daily walk and conversation than 
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by the words spoken from the pulpit. 
It was finely said of him that he ‘ radi- 
ated’ goodness. This radiation was un- 
conscious, never priggish, never pro- 
fessionally ministerial. He was unfail- 
ingly sympathetic. His heart wert out 
to the perplexed, the doubting, the sor- 
rowing, whatever their station in life. 
Men and women of all classes and con- 
ditions confided in him. He was at ease 
with college president, banker, street 
car conductor, day laborer. They were 
all at ease with him. The famous line 
of Terence was eminently true of this 
modest man whose interest and kind- 
ness of heart were instinctive.” The 
years spent by Hale in Italy had exer- 
cised a broadening influence, and had 
inspired him with a love for the Italian 
people, their music, their art, and their 
literature. His residence in the Um- 
brian hills irresistibly brings to mind 
the gentle saint of Assisi, “every- 
body’s Saint Francis.” Hale’s visit to 
that shrine, in spite of all differences 
of form and creed and the intervening 
centuries, suggests not a contrast but 
a resemblance. How much they had 
in common! — the same love for hu- 
manity, the same passionate desire to 
render spiritual and temporal service, 
the same serene cheerfulness in meet- 
ing the vicissitudes of life, and, we may 
add, the same quaint and kindly hu- 
mor. Our first scholar for most of our 
College course, and next to the first at 
graduation, our poet at Class Day and 
Commencement and many happy re- 
unions since, and for the last fourteen 
years our efficient and devoted secre- 
tary, — his death brings to each mem- 
ber of the Class of 1879 a deep sense 
of personal loss. “‘ Non omnis moriar” 
— among the thronging memories of 
our far-off College days come the ex- 
ultant words of the Roman poet. May 
we not apply them now to our dear 
friend and fellow-student, in the higher 
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sense which his own buoyant hope and 
serene faith have taught? 
FF: BOP. 


_ 1880. 
Joun Woopsvry, Sec., 

14 Beacon St., Boston. 
William Hoff Cook died on August 5, 
1917. He was the son of Elisha and 
Williametta (Hoff) Cook, and was born 
in San Francisco, Nov. 29, 1859. He 
prepared for College at Urban Academy 
in San Francisco and with private tu- 
tors, and entered the Class of 1880 at 
the beginning of the sophomore year. 
After graduation he studied law for a 
year in law offices in San Francisco, and 
in the fall of 1881 entered the Harvard 
Law School where he remained for two 
years. He was admitted to the bar in 
San Francisco in September, 1883. In 
1903 he was appointed attorney for the 
California State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and in 1906 Assistant District 
Attorney of San Francisco; he held the 
latter position for two years, when he 
resigned and continued thereafter in 
private practice, During these terms 
he participated in the presentation of 
many phases of the “ Graft Prosecu- 
tions” in the Trial and Appellate Courts, 
also in litigation arising from the wreck 
of the California Safe Deposit Bank and 
in the prosecution of George D. Collins, 
a famous bigamist. Cook was one of the 
best criminal lawyers in California and 
an authority on criminal law. He was 
married in 1885 to Mary Ella Edmands 
who survives him. He leaves also, two 
sons, Mills Peirce Cook, a graduate of 
Stanford University, who is with H. M. 
Newhall & Co., San Francisco, and 
Lawrence Edmands Cook, a first lieu- 
tenant, Aviation Corps, now serving 
in France with the 116th Aero Squad- 
ron. Cook’s death, from a_ heart 
trouble, came suddenly. — Frederic 
Gardiner died suddenly, Dec. 7, 1917. 
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He was born at Gardiner, Me., on April 
5, 1858, the son of Frederic and Caro- 
line (Vaughan) Gardiner. He prepared 
for College at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
After graduation he spent two years in 
the graduate department in the study 
of zodlogy. He then entered the Berke- 
ley Divinity School (Episcopal) Middle- 
town, Conn., and was ordained in June, 
1885. His first parish was at Sioux Falls 

Dak., where he continued preaching — 
and teaching science in All Saints 
School until July, 1889. He then be- 
came rector of Christ Church in Pom- 
fret, Conn. He also for three years had 
charge of the department of biology in 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He 
was for a time a teacher in the Pomfret 
School. In 1899 he went to Lancaster, 
Pa., as head master of Yeates Institute, 
an endowed preparatory school for 
boys, with which his name will always 
be associated. Gardiner Hall, dedicated 
on All Saints Day, 1915, bears his name. 
About three years ago he retired from 
the school and became Secretary for 
Schools and Colleges in the Province of 
Washington, after which time he lived 
in Philadelphia. After two very active 
years in this arduous work, although 
apparently in good health, he died sud- 
denly from a heart trouble. His whole 
life was consistently and successfully 
given to the education of youth. His 
personal attractiveness will be remem- 
bered by all who came in contact with 
him. He was married in 1885 to Sallie 
Merrick, who survives him, with their 
two sons, Frederic (Harvard, ’10), lieu- 
tenant, and William (Haverford, °11), 
quartermaster, in the Naval Reserve, 
and a daughter Frances, the wife of 
Clement C. Kite, who is in service in 
France. — William A. Gaston is chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety; chairman of the War Efficiency 
Committee of Massachusetts; federal 
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director for Massachusetts of the U.S. 
Public Service Reserve; and federal 
director of the Massachusetts War Em- 
ployment Service. — Rev. W. F. Price 
has removed from Napton, Mo., to 
Freeport, Kan. — J. L. Wakefield has 


been made 3d vice-president and gen- 





eral counsel of the John Hancock Life . 


Insurance Co., of Boston. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

At the midwinter dinner of the Class, 
letters and reports were heard from the 
sons and daughters of ’81 who are in the 
service. After the dinner, the following 
letter was sent through the members of 
the Class to all the sons of the Class 
known to be in the service: “ To the 
Sons of ’81:— The members of the Class 
of ’81 are assembled at their customary 
midwinter dinner, forty-five strong. 
They are glad to remember those of 
their own number who are busy render- 
ing such service to our country as older 
men can render. But specially are they 
thinking of you. Your fathers have told 
us of your doings, or read extracts from 
your letters. We are proud of you; and 
we send you this word of affectionate 
greeting, and our united wishes for the 
best of good luck. God bless you every 
one.” The letter was signed by Atkin- 
son, who was presiding, and members of 
the Class Committee. — Starr’s son, Lt. 
Philip Comfort Starr, was killed in ac- 
tion Feb. 20. He had enlisted in Canada 
and was with the Royal Engineers, 154 
Field Co. Starr has sent to the Secre- 
tary most interesting data regarding his 
son’s character and accomplishments, 
to be filed with the archives of the Class. 
— William R. Thayer was elected a 
member of the American Philosophical 
Society at its recent annual meeting. 
— Albert Fielding Fessenden died at 
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Winthrop, March 8, 1918. He was 
the son of William Bodfish and Sarah 
Abigail (Rand) Fessenden, and was 
born at Lowell, June 25, 1857. He 
entered College from the Cambridge 
High School, and left College in Janu- 
ary of his sophomore year. For the first 
few years after leaving College, he was 
with Henry W. Peabody & Co., of Bos- 
ton, representing the firm in London for 
a time. Afterwards he was for several 
years with the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, and later with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at its 
Boston office. He was married, Dec. 16, 
1885, to Alena Julia, daughter of Edson 
Dwight and Mary (Brockett) Gaylord, 
of Cambridge. Mrs. Fessenden died 
Nov. 9, 1897. — John Butler Studley 
died March 20, at Concord Junction. 
He was the son of George and Sarah 
Maria (Bonney) Studley, and was born 
at East Abington, Oct. 1, 1859. 
Studley entered College from the Bos- 
ton Latin Schooi, being then a resident 
of Charlestown. He taught school at 
the High School in Maynard for three 
years after graduation, and a year 
later was appointed postmaster at Con- 
cord Junction; he held that office for 
three years. After that he was in the 
employ of the N.Y., N.H. & H. and the 
Boston & Maine railroads at Concord 
Junction for several years, and later was 
manager of the B. W. Brown Grain Co. 
For some years, owing to ill health, 
he had been out of business. He was a 
member for six years of the Concord 
School Committee, and a member of 
the Board of Selectmen of Concord for 
eight years, from 1895 to 1908. He was 
married in that town March 29, 1888, 
to Hattie Adella, daughter of Cyrus 
and Joanna H. Fletcher, who survives 
him. Studley was a member of the 
Royal Arcanum and also of the Con- 


cord Lodge of Odd Fellows. 
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1882. 
Henry W. CunnineouaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Harold M. Sewall, of Bath, is chair- 
man of the Committee of One Hundred 
on Public Safety of the State of Maine. 
— Frederic M. Stone has accepted a 
position at Washington, D.C., in the 
office of the U.S. Food Administration. 
— The Secretary is anxious for the ad- 
dress of Albert Danner Elliot, who was 
practising law at Eureka, Nev., for 
some years up to a year or so ago. He 
had been secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska, and had practised law at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and in the West. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the late U.S. Senator 
James L. Pugh of Alabama. He came 
to Harvard from Franklin and Marshall 
College in Pennsylvania. 


1883. 
Freperick NIicHo1s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

William Ross Warren died suddenly 
of heart failure in New York City, on 
April 3. The son of Cyrus Moors War- 
ren, S.B.’55, and Lydia (Ross) Warren, 
he was born at London, England, Oct. 
9, 1860. He prepared for College at the 
Brookline High School, and was ad- 
mitted to Harvard in June, 1879. Since 
graduation he had lived in New York 
City, engaged in business with the War- 
ren Chemical & Manufacturing Co., of 
which he had been president for many 
years. He had likewise been president 
of the Warren-Burnham Co., the Vir- 
ginia Portland Cement Co., the Vulcan 
Portland Cement Co., of Canada, and a 
director in the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., and the Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Co. For several years he had 
been giving his time to the development 
of a new and important process in the 
manufacture of Portland cement. He 
was a member of the New York, Har- 
vard, Century, University, Metropoli- 
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tan, Downtown, and Automobile Clubs, 
the American Geographical Society and 
the Chamber of Commerce; of the 
Union and Automobile Clubs of Boston; 
and of the Royal Societies Club and 
Hakluyt Societies of London. He had 
been for years a member of the Visiting 
Committee on Philosophy at Harvard. 
He was married, Feb. 15, 1888, at Con- 
cord, to Miss Helen Van Voast, who 
died July 10, 1910, and is survived 
by three children: Edward Hoar, ’12; 
William Van Voast, ’14; and Helen, now 
Mrs. Samuel Hoar. Both sons are in the 
military service, at Camp Devens, Ed- 
ward as a captain, and William as a Ist 
lieutenant. — The Class Committee has 
felt that, in spite of the preoccupations 
of the War, our members should have 
an opportunity to meet together on our 
thirty-fifth anniversary in some simple 
and informal fashion. On Wednesday, 
June 19, G. P. Keith will entertain the 
Class at the Country Club, at Framing- 
ham, and the wives of members will be 
guests of Mrs. Keith at her home in 
Hudson. In the evening of the same 
day, there will be an informal Class sup- 
per at the Hotel Vendome. And, on the 
following day, Commencement, there 
will be the usual lunch at 11 Stoughton. 
— Professor J. R. Brackett read a pa- 
per on “State Boards and War Re- 
lief,” at the National Conference of 
Social Work, at Kansas City, Mo., in 
May. — Arthur Lyman is one of the 
nine new trustees who will reorganize 
and continue the work of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. — Professor J. H. 
Wigmore was commissioned, in August, 
1916, as major, Judge Advocate, in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, was called to 
active duty at Washington, on July 13, 
1917, by the Judge Advocate General, 
and was assigned, for the principal part 
of his work, to the office of the Provost 
Marshal General. In February of this 
year, he was promoted to the rank of 
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lieut.-colonel in the National Army. — 
Hon. C.S. Hamlin has been appointed 
by the President a member of the new 
Capital Issues Committee, provided 
for in the War Finance Corporation 
Act.— Dr. A. K. Stone, who has 
been serving as a major in the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps, has examined for 
tuberculosis over 27,000 men at Camp 
Devens. — F. H. Hooper's daughter, 
Catherine Baker Hooper (Smith, 1911) 
has been with the Smith College Unit, 
engaged in the work of rehabilitation in 
the devastated districts of France, and 
undergoing exciting experiences in the 
direct path of the great German ad- 
vance, where these brave young women 
have been evacuating villages and hos- 
pitals, feeding refugees, and nursing 
wounded under the enemy’s guns. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Roger Faxton Sturgis died in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 26, 1918. He was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 21, 1862, 
the son of Robert Shaw and Susan 
Brimmer (Inches) Sturgis. He pre- 
pared for College at Rugby Academy 
and Brown and O’Hea’s School in 
Philadelphia. After. graduating at 
Harvard with the Class, he studied law 
for two years at the Harvard Law 
School. In July, 1886, he entered the 
law office of Brooks & Nichols, in Bos- 
ton, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
County (Boston) bar in February, 
1887. He remained in the office of 
Henry G. Nichols, ’77, the surviving 
partner of Brooks & Nichols, until 
1890, when he began practice on his own 


account. In July, 1893, he became a 


member of the firm of Storey & Thorn- 
dike, with whom he remained until 
July, 1898, when he withdrew to enter 
again practice by himself, in which he 
continued until the time of his death. 
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His practice for the most part consisted 
in acting as trustee and in the manage- 
ment of estates for his clients, but he 
had also acted as general counsel for a 
number of corporations and from time 
to time had conducted important cases 
in the courts. He had given long and 
careful study to matters of taxation, 
with special reference to taxation under 
the laws of Massachusetts, and had 
published articles on this and on con- 
stitutional questions. He had com- 
piled also a very complete genealogical 
history of his branch of the Sturgis 
Family, entitled “ Edward Sturgis and 
His Descendants,” which he published 
for private distribution. He was mar- 
ried in Cleveland, O, Oct. 7, 1893, 
to Mildred, daughter of Lawson and 
Mary (Sprague) Frazer, who, with 
two daughters and a son, survives him. 
— Robert Shaw Minturn, of whom a 
memoir by J. J. Chapman appears on 
earlier pages of this issue of the Maaa- 
ZINE, died in New York City, March 15, 
1918. He was born in New York, Aug. 
21, 1863, the son of Robert Bowne and 
Susanna (Shaw) Minturn. He prepared 
for College at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., and graduated with the Class in 
1884. For a few months after graduat- 
ing he was engaged in business as a clerk 
in the banking house of Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co., now J. P. Morgan & Co. 
In October, 1884, he entered the law 
office of Steward & Boardman and the 
Columbia Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in May, 
1886, and received the degree of LL.B. 
from Columbia in the same month. 
He then became associated with the 
legal firm of Steward & Sheldon, with 
whom he remained until 1889, when 
he began the practice of law on his 
own account, principally on lines con- 
nected with the management of estates 
and trust funds. Throughout his life 
he made frequent journeys to Europe, 
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visiting at one time and another all 
parts of the world. The faculty for 
observation which he possessed and his 
keen interest and enjoyment in every- 
thing that he was engaged in resulted 
in a great number of delightful remi- 
niscences of his travels. When he was 
at home during the intervals between 
these journeys he was interested, es- 
pecially in his early years, in political 
matters, notably those connected with 
New York City, and he was associated 
with many philanthropic enterprises, 
among them being the Charity Organ- 
ization Society and the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
of the latter of which he was treasurer 
for many years. For a number of years 
he had suffered severely from ill health 
which prevented him from engaging 
in any sort of activity, a deprivation 
which he bore with the greatest forti- 
tude and cheerfulness. In spite of phy- 
sical suffering which he was enduring at 
the time, he acted as toastmaster on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary dinner of the Class in 1909 and 
of the thirtieth anniversary dinner in 
1914. At the twentieth anniversary 
dinner of the Class, in 1904, he sub- 
mitted a sketch entitled “‘ Reminiscence 
of ’84,”’ descriptive of the men, man- 
ners, and customs of the Class while 
in College, which is among the highly 
prized contributions to the literature 
of the Class. His affection for the 
Class and his interest in it never failed, 
and until the time of his death he 
sought eagerly and received with the 
greatest delight news of the members 
and their doings. On Jan. 22, 1906, 
he was married, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Bertha Howard, daughter of How- 
ard and Mary Louise (Brown) Potter 
of New York, who survives him. — 
Charles L. Holt is general manager of 
the Kennedy Biscuit. Works in Cam- 
bridge, having been for ten years pre- 
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viously in charge of the Boston branch 
of the National Biscuit Co. — Rome 
G. Brown has published two volumes 
of discussions pertaining to constitu- 
tional government and kindred and 
other subjects, being a collection of 
addresses which he has made during the 
past few years. The first volume con- 
sists of papers on the “ Judicial Re- 
call,” “‘ Menace of Socialism,” and 
miscellaneous subjects. The second 
volume consists of papers relating to 
“Water Rights and Water Powers,” 
of the study of which he has made a 
specialty. — R. H. Terrell was renom- 
inated in April by President Wilson to 
succeed himself on the Municipal 
Court bench of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the nomination was confirmed 
by the United States.Senate. He is 
the senior member in point of service 
of the five members of the Court, hav- 
ing been confirmed by the Senate five 
times and having served sixteen and 
a half years consecutively. 


1885. 
Henry M. Witttams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Class will have its annual 
dinner in Boston at Commencement 
time, further particulars later. — B. B. 
Thayer is one of the official nominees 
for the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College. He is engaged in important 
war work in addition to his position 
on the Naval Advisory Board. — G. D. 
Cushing, after an official tour abroad 
to England, France, and the western 
front, has returned and made speeches 
in behalf of the 8rd Liberty Loan. — 
H. Bartlett is one of the Commission 
of Twelve appointed by the Federal 
Goverriment to standardize railroad 
equipment for the whole country. — 
J. K. Paulding is doing Red Cross 
work in France. — Dr. W. S. Thayer is 
a major and Director of General Medi- 
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cine to the American Expeditionary 
Forces. — W. W. Winslow is Fuel 
Commissioner of Union County, Pa. — 
Dr. L. Litchfield is a major on duty in 
the U.S. Medical Reserve Corps. — 
Major George A. Craigen, is stationed 
at Allentown, Pa.— A. S. Johnson 
headed the drive for the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. war work and was also on 
the committee for the drive for the 
Y.W.C.A. war work in Boston. — 
Professor A. G. Webster has written 
for publication several letters concern- 
ing the disposition of the McKay Fund. 
He has also spoken on war subjects. — 
F. S. Billings and S. Nichols have been 
engaged in Red Cross work in Boston. 
Dr. A. P. Chadbourne is doing work at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
— C. C. Wheelwright is captain of the 
successful curling team of the Boston 
Curling Club, of which F. W. Batchel- 
der was also a member. — W. Atherton 
and G. R. Blinn are on local war com- 
mittees. — C. W. Birtwell is one of the 
four-minute speakers of the U.S. Com- 
mittee on Public Information. — F. A. 
Delano has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson one of the members of the 
new Capital Issues Committee which 
succeeds a similar committee of the 
Federal Reserve Board, of which com- 
mittee he was also a member. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwiy, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St. Boston. 

The annual subscription Class lunch- 
eon was held at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, on Saturday, Feb. 2. Twen- 
ty-six men were present, as follows: 
W. L. Allen, T. T. Baldwin, S. Chase, 
A. D. Claflin, S. Coolidge, W. R. 
Dewey, P. R. Frothingham, A. A. 
Gleason, C. Guild, F. C. Hood, E. H. 
Hosmer, H. Lyman, F. B. Mallory, 
F. J. Moors, E. H. Nichols, W. F. 
Osgood, G. R. Parsons, M. W. Rich- 
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ardson, W. H. Slocum, C. B. Stevens, 
G. B. Stevens, J. B. Washburn, W. B. 
Waterman, G. M. Weed, F. C. Weld, 
G. W. Woodbury. Hood presided. 
The Secretary announced the death of 
A. P. Gardner, and he, with Allen, 
Claflin, Gleason, Guild, and Parsons 
spoke of Gardner’s strong character, 
ability, and distinguished public serv- 
ices. Weld outlined the proposed plan 
for class subscriptions to the Harvard 
Bulletin and Grapvuates’ MaAGazINe. 
C. B. Stevens told of work in Wash- 
ington on the Committee on Textile 
Supplies. Nichols explained the medi- 
cal conditions in the Army. Hood told 
of war conditions at home.—C. L. 
Harrison is Chief for the Cincinnati 
District of the Ordnance Department, 
Production Division, War Department. 
He has been reappointed a member of 
the Cincinnati Sinking Fund Board, 
and is vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and is a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Cleveland 
District Liberty Loan Organization. — 
W. L. Smith is with the Red Cross 
in France. —E. H. Nichols, Major, 
M.R.C., was called to active service 
with Base Hospital No. 7 on May 1. 








1887. 
GeorcE P. Furser, Sec., 
$44 South Station, Boston. 

Franklin Elmer Ellsworth Hamilton 
died of pneumonia at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 5, 1918, after a short illness. The 
University and the class of 1887 have 
thus sustained a very great loss. Born 
in Pleasant Valley, Ohio, Aug. 9, 1864, 
Hamilton spent most of his life until 
1907 in Boston and its vicinity. He 
graduated from the Boston Latin 
School in 1883 with high rank, having 
taken several prizes for scholarship. 
In College he won the Bowdoin and 
Boylston prizes, was orator of his Class, 
and at Commencement speaker. He was 
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also a member of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
and President of the Crimson. After 
graduation he taught Greek for one 
year in Chattanooga University. In 
1892 he graduated from the Boston 
University School of Theology, and 
became pastor of the Newtonville 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and later 
of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boston. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the American 
University at Washington, D.C. In 
1916 he was elevated to the position of 
Bishop of the Pittsburgh District of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
distinguished office which he held at his 
death. In his school and college days 
an earnest student and tireless worker, 
Bishop Hamilton in his later years ful- 
filled in its entirety the promise of his 
youth. Unswerving in his friendships, 
sincere in his dealings with all men, de- 
voted heart and soul to his chosen pro- 
fession in which he was such a promi- 
nent figure, “ Hammy,” as his class- 
mates affectionately called him, surely 
lived a life of self-sacrifice and service 
to others. In the midst of our heartfelt 
sorrow at the untimely ending of a 
career of such distinction, we can still 
find some comfort in the thought that 
while he lived he gave his fellowmen 
freely and unselfishly the full benefit 
of his great attainments in scholarship, 
learning, and Christianity. 








R. W. F. 


1888. 

G. R. Putstrer, See., 

412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
George H. Lent is engaged in Red 
Cross work in France. — Chandler 
Davis, William Rand, and J. W. Apple- 
ton are abroad in service; Davis is a 
captain of Engineers, Rand is a major 
and Judge Advocate, and Appleton is 
a captain in the Quartermaster’s Corps. 
— F. C. Woodman has entered upon 
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an entirely new profession. He proposes 
to act as advisor to parents who wish 
to place their sons in private schools. 
The field is entirely a new one, and 
it would appear that Woodman was 
peculiarly qualified to fill it. — Joseph 
H. Bowen died, April 16, at Fall River. 
He had not been in good health for 
some months past, but his family had 
not anticipated any immediate danger. 
— After careful consideration the Class 
Committee has decided not to hold any 
celebration this Commencement, which 
is the thirtieth anniversary of gradua- 
tion. The Secretary plans to publish 
a simple supplementary report, bring- 
ing the story of the Class to date. He 
urgently requests all the members to 
notify him as speedily as may be of 
their own active service or service in 
any auxiliary organization connected 
with the war, and of the service, if any, 
of their children. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Frederick Larrabee Jerris died at 
Portland, Me., March 7, 1918. He was 
the son of William Henry and Ellen 
Gould (Larrabee) Jerris and was born 
at Portland, Me., Dec. 21, 1869. Pre- 
paring at the Portland High School, he 
entered Harvard in the freshman class 
and was graduated in 1891; then at- 
tended the Law School, and received 
his degree in 1895. He was a member 
of the Suffolk County, Mass., Bar and 
of the Cumberland County, Me., Bar. 
After practising law until 1908 in Port- 
land,he became interested in real estate. 
Four years in the Portland City Gov- 
ernment, two years as Councilman and 
two as Alderman is his public service 
record. He was a member of athletic, 
social, and civic clubs in Portland. He 
never married but leaves a sister, Miss 
Harriette L. Jerris of Portland. — 
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Arthur Ellington Burr died in Boston, 
March 13, 1918, suddenly, while hold- 
ing his Court, to which he had been 
appointed but a few days. He was the 
son of Henry Martin and Emily Jose- 
phine (Baker) Burr, and was born at 
Boston, July 23, 1870. Preparing at 
the Boston Latin Schooi, he entered 
Harvard in the freshman class and 
graduated in 1891 with honors. He 
attended the Law School and received 
his degree in 1894. Ever since that 
time he practised law in Boston and 
had lately represented his ward in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Only a few 
days before his death he had been ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Probate Court 
and had entered into a life of usefulness 
from which he was suddenly removed. 
While in College he was a member of 
the Pi Eta and the Phi Beta Kappa, 
and was afterwards a member of vari- 
ous collegiate, intercollegiate, social, 
civic, and athletic clubs. He married 
Emily Frances Sturtevant at Hyde 
Park, April 17, 1899, who survives 
him with one son, Sturtevant. — Law- 
tence Mason Stockton died March 
27, at Boston, after a brief illness. He 
was the son of Howard and Mary 
(Mason) Stockton, and was born Feb. 
18, 1871, at Springfield. He _ pre- 
pared for College at St. Paul’s School 
and entered the freshman class in 1888. 
He graduated in 1891 and took the 
degree of LL.B. four years later. While 
at College he won international fame as 
a tennis player and, in the course of his 
active interest in the game, he won the 
United States tennis championship 
three times. At his death he was a 

member of the law firm of Stimson, 
Stockton & Palmer. He began practice 
as a member of the firm of Hill, Barlow, 
Stockton & Perkins, then became a 
member of the firm of Lowell, Stimson 
& Stockton, which later became Stim- 
son, Stockton & Palmer. He was a 
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director of the State Street Trust Co. 
and was clerk of the Essex Co. He 
belonged to the Somerset, Tennis and 
Racquet, Myopia, and other clubs. He 
was a bachelor and is survived by his 
father, two brothers, and three sisters. 
— B. A. Gould has published a pamph- 
let “‘ Whither?” a brief consideration 
of the direction in which, by reason of 
the war, the world may be made to 
advance. His address is 10 William 
St., Toronto, Canada. — Francis Rog- 
ers has an article inthe Alumni Bulletin 
of April 4, “ An appeal for Y.M.C.A. 
workers.” He sang at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Paris in February. — 
V. S. Rothschild has published ‘“‘ The 
Armageddon Trilogy,” the proceeds of 
which are to go to the Jewish War Re- 
lief Fund. He is also having published 
in the National Geographic Magazine 
“ Things Genoese,” all the proceeds of 
which are to go to the Italian Ambu- 
lance Corps. — The Class will meet 
in Holworthy 9, as usual, on Commence- 
ment. 








1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Major Guy Lowell, of the American 
Red Cross commission in Italy, has re- 
ceived a medal for valor, conferred by 
the Duke of Aosta. The citation states 
that Major Lowell, during an aerial 
bombardment of Padua, careless of his 
own peril, directed operations calmly. 
— D. D. Hugh’s present address is 1821 
Ladera St., Santa Barbara, Cal. — Dr. 
F. E. Stetson has been appointed a cap- 
tain in the Medical Reserve Corps. — 
E. A. Bryant’s new address is care of the 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. — L. 
G. Smith has been appointed assistant 
in chemistry at Harvard. — Dr. J. C. 
Hubbard is a major in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps. — Arthur Woods holds the 
commission of lieutenant-colonel in the 
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Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. — 
W. F. Harris is an instructor in the Har- 
vard R.O.T.C. with the relative rank of 
first lieutenant; he is also a member of 
the Cambridge Committee of Public 
Safety, and acting chairman of the 
Cambridge Committee on Food Con- 
servation and Production. 


1893. 
SamvE. F. BatcHe.per, Sec. 
28 Quincy Street, Cambridge. 

The preliminary statement of the 
plans for the celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of the graduation of the Class 
are here given: Tuesday, June 18, the 
Class will foregather during the after- 
noon and there will be some informal 
entertainment for the evening. Wed- 
nesday, June 19, Frothingham has in- 
vited the Class to an outing at his place 
at North Easton. The trip from Boston 
will be by automobiles; baseball, etc., 
in the afternoon. The anniversary din- 
ner in Boston in the evening. Thurs- 
day, June 20, Commencement Day, — 
‘93's Twenty-Fifth. — The annual New 
York dinner was unusually successful, in 
no small measure because of the organ- 
izing energies of Collamore. More than 
80 men were present, including many 
from Boston and elsewhere, as guests of 
the New York men. F. R. Martin pre- 
sided. Among the speakers was W. H. 
Kenney, temporarily back from several 
months’ service as an ambulance driver 
in the American Field Service at Ver- 
dun. For dangerous and exacting work 
he has been decorated with the Divi- 
sional Croix de Guerre. — Frederick Win- 
sor went to Washington, April 1, to 
become an instructor in the Air Div., 
Signal Corps. — Bradford Colt de Wolf 
has a son, Francis, in the senior class in 
College. — Robert Emmet, who is at 
present in France, as major of Artillery, 
British Army, was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, January, 
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1918. — W. O. Farnsworth has left his 
position as head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at the University 
of Pittsburgh and is now Ist lieutenant 
of the Signal Reserve Corps, Photo- 
graphic Section No. 2, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. — Charles Henry 
Fiske, Jr., sailed for France April 1, as 
Ist lieutenant, Staff Hdqrs., Army Ar- 
tillery, under Col. Howell. His son, 
Charles, 3d, went at the same time as a 
sergeant. — F. C. Thwaits is in Italy as 
head of the Venice Division of the Red 
Cross which extends to the battle front. 
— Dr. P. V. K. Johnson, who is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Southern 
California, sailed for France April 16, as 
a Red Cross doctor for children’s re- 
lief work. — D. O. Farle is salesman in 
the Packard Motor Car Co. in Boston; 
he lives at 17 Bates Street, Cambridge. 
— Willis W. Stover is ‘colonel ofy the 
8d Pioneer Regiment, formerly the 5th 
Mass. Infantry, recruiting at Spartans- 
burg, S.C. and preparing to go over- 
seas. — Thayer Robb reports as fol- 
lows: “I have been in France now for 
about nine months and have finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a commission. I think 
at present that G. R. Fearing has the 
distinction of being the oldest living en- 
sign, and I am told I am the oldest liv- 
ing Ist lieutenant (Infantry, attached 
to headquarters at Chaumont).” — F. 
W. Moore is a captain in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and has been detailed to 
the Intelligence Dept. at the Northeast 
Division, in Boston. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its reunion, as 
usual, on Commencement Day in 
Stoughton 23. In the evening at 6.30 
there will be a simple dinner at the 
Harvard Club. Arrangements for the 
dinner will be made by L. I. Prouty, 
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and S. M. Williams will be the toast- 
master. After the Commencement 
exercises and before the dinner there 
will be informal automobile parties es- 
pecially for the benefit of those who 
come from a distance. — The Class held 
at the Harvard Club, on May 8, one of 
the informal dinners that L. I. Prouty 
has arranged this year and last with so 
much success. Twenty-two men were 
present. After the repast the Secretary 
spoke on the Harvard R.O.T.C., J. S. 
Ford on Exeter, and others on other 
topics. Stevens presented a fine letter 
from Buckminster, now a Ist lieuten- 
ant, and others contributed news about 
Davis and Greene, now a captain in the 
Red Cross. — Rupert Cochrane King 
died of pneumonia on March 30, 1918, 
at his home in New Canaan, Conn. 
After graduation he entered the bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan & Co., later 
going to the Union Trust Co., of which 
his father was for many years fresident. 
Later still he entered the firm of Ladd, 
Wood & King, brokers in bonds and 
stocks, in Wall St. He then, for reasons 
cf health, gave up city life and moved 
to the country, where he engaged for a 
time in a business relating to automo- 
Liles. He married Grace Parker Mar- 
vin at Albany, N.Y., June 6, 1901, who, 
with two children, survives him. In the 
last year of his life, King had been ac- 
tive in work for the government. — 
J. W. Glidden has been appointed a 
major in the Adjt. Gen. Dept., R.A. 
He was a 2d lieutenant during the war 
with Spain, and was later promoted to 
the rank of captain, serving in the Army 
eight years. — A. H. Brooks is a major, 
U.S.A., and geological aide on General 
Pershing’s Staff. — Major R. Homans 
is a member of the Board of Court- 
martial at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
—J. C. Breckinridge is a captain, 
Q.M.C., and is now in Paris, France. — 
H. A. Fro: hingham is a captain, U.S.A., 
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and attached to the Headquarters of the 
Northeastern Department, 25 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. — L. G. R. Cran- 
don is a lieutenant commander U.S.N. 
— H. C. Fisher has gone to France to 
work with the Red Cross. — Dr. M. 
Ladd, major in the Red Cross, is in 
charge of the American Red Cross Hos- 
pital at Toul, France. — J. A. Widtsoe 
is a member of the Utah Council of De- 
fense and chairman of the Committee 
on Food Production and Conservation, 
Salt Lake City Emergency and Defense 
Committee. — W. P. Hapgood, presi- 
cent of the Columbia Conserve Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is a member of the 
Indiana State Council of Defense and 
interested in the formation of ‘ Emer- 
gency Agricultural Classes.’’ He writes: 
“ The Committee is attempting to en- 
roll as many Indiana boys as possible 
for service on the farms next season, for 
we wish to give those who wish more 
knowledge of farm activities some in- 
struction prior to the time of farm work. 
When the time comes for this work we 
shall call upon those parties who have 
enrolled to report for work either on 
individual farms or in camps. The Co- 
lumbia Conserve Co. will probably have 
several camps under its direction and 
the boys who work for us will live in 
these camps and will go from them to 
the fields each day and will return at 
night. If we are successful in getting as 
large an acreage of tomatoes as we wish, 
we shall probably employ from 100 to 
150 boys, and they will be located in 
four or five camps.” — E. Tuckerman 
was elected last January a member of 
the New York Assembly. He has re- 
cently published a pamphlet entitled 
“A Fight for the Federal Constitution 
in the New York Assembly,” containing 
a report of the debates in the Assembly 
on the subject of national prohibition. 
— E. B. Hill has been appointed Assis- 
tant Professor of Music at Harvard. — 
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H. W. Horne is assistant division en- 
gineer of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict; address, Englewood, Montgom- 
ery County, O. He has two sons: 
Harold W. Horne, Jr., born July 10, 
1916, and Richard Garfield, born Oct. 
15, 1917. — F. E. Farrington is master 
of Chevy Chase School, Washington, 
D.C. — W. D. Sprague, for the past 
five years principal of the Dedham 
High School, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Melrose High School. — 
G. F. Rouillard, for six and a half 
years pastor at North Stratford, N.H., 
has been called to the United Baptist 
Church at Topsham, Maine. — Among 
the publications of members of the Class 
are: E. B. Bloss: “‘ Memorial II,” a 
poem. G. C. Fiske, “ Did Germany 
wrong Belgium?” (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin). G. R. Noyes: 
“Tolstoy” (in the series “ Master 
Spirits of Literature ’’) pp. 395. N.Y. 
Duffield and Co. “ The Dismissal of 
the Grecian Envoys,” by Jan Kochan- 
owski, translated from the Polish by 
George Rapall Noyes and done into 
English verse by Ruth Earl Merril. 
University of California Press. 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Major Julian L. Coolidge, is vice- 
president of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society. On April 8 he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics at 
Harvard University. He is now in 
France for the duration of the war. — 
H. W. Dresser has published “‘ The Vic- 


torious Faith,” Macmillan. — E. V. 


Huntington is president of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society. — Charles 
H. Mills is a second lieutenant in the 
Quartermaster’s Dept. at Camp Up- 
ton, New York City.—Cale Young 
Rice has published a volume of poems 
entitled ‘“‘ Wraiths and Realities,” the 
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Century Co. — Alexander Whiteside 
has been appointed by Mayor Peters 
corporation counsel of the City of 
Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Haves, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

C. N. Wheeler has been elected presi- 
dent of the Employer’s Association of 
New Jersey. — Jerome D. Greene is an 
associate of the American Representa- 
tive Allied Maritime Council in Lon- 
don. — Professor G. H. Chase has be- 
come a trustee of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. He is also Curator of 
Classical Antiquities at the Fogg Art 
Museum. — R. S. Hosmer is a member 
of the N.Y. State Advisory Committee 
on Wood Fuel, a board of foresters who 
are assisting the Conservation Com- 
mission of that State. — John R. Swan- 
ton is a vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences; he represents 
the National Geographic Society. — 
Elliot S. Benedict, who attended the 2d 
Plattsburg Camp, is at Camp Dix, N.J., 
assigned to the 153d Depot Brigade. — 
George S. Wrenn, who is a captain in 
the National Army, is now in France. 
— John C. Ward is chaplain, with the 
rank of Ist lieutenant, of the 122d U.S. 
Inf., at Spartansburg, S.C. — Henry A. 
Cassebeer is Ist lieutenant, M.R.C., at 
Camp Sherman, O. — H. S. Satterlee is 
a major, M.R.C. — O. D. Hammond is 
assistant to the Construction Quarter- 
master at Embarkation Cantonment, 
Tenafly, N.J.— Henry L. Sanford, 
who has been with Base Hospital No 4, 
is now attached to General Hospital 
No. 9 in France. — Robert King, cap- 
tain, M.R.C., is at the Base Hospital 
at Ft. Riley, Kan. — Vernon Munroe 
is executive secretary of the National 
War Savings Committee for New Jer- 
sey, with offices at 785 Broad St., New- 
ark. — Roger B. Merriman who has 
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been assistant professor of history since 
1908 and previously an instructor and 
assistant in the history department, has 
been appointed professor of history. — 
Captain J. P. Parker, U.S.N., who has 
been commander of the Cadet School 
for Ensigns of the 1st Naval District, 
maintained at Harvard, has been de- 
tached from that position and appointed 
military chief of the 1st Naval District 
and aide to Admiral Wood, Command- 
ant of the District. — J. McC. Sturgis 
is a Y.M.C.A. secretary in France. — 
W. B. Buck is in France; address care 
of American Red Cross, 4 Place de la 
Concorde, Paris. He will be either in 
the Bureau of Medical Service or in the 
Division of Civil Affairs. — John F. 
Osborn is a captain in the 101st Engi- 
neers, now in France. — T. G. Steven- 
son has an office for the sale of invest- 
ment securities at 31 State St., Boston. 
— Stoughton 20 will be reserved for 
the use of the Class on Commencement 
Day. 


1897. 
Wituam L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

J. H. Scattergood, who went to 
France as a special representative of the 
American Friends Service Commission, 
has returned after five months’ of ser- 
vice in relief and reconstruction work in 
the devastated areas, and is lecturing 
in a wide fieid to stimulate interest in 
reconstruction endeavor. — H. C. deV. 
Cornwell has received the rank of major 
in the M.O.R.C. and is assigned as regi- 
mental surgeon of the 316th Inf., Camp 
Meade, Md. — C. Snow is a member 
of the Medical Appeal Board of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. — C. K. Boettcher is 
a major, Ord. C., and is on staff duty 
with the Chief of Ordnance at Wash- 
ington, D.C. — P. Houghton is a Ist 
lieutenant, M.R.C., stationed at the 
Base Hospital, Fort Riley, Kan. — 
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W. D. Walker is a Ist lieutenant, 
M.R.C., stationed at Evacuation Hos- 
pital No. 11, Fort Riley, Kan. — C. H. 
White is a captain, U.S.R., at the Wa- 
tertown Arsenal.— W. Bassett is an 
ensign, U.S.N.R.F., and is in command 
of a patrol vessel. His temporary ad- 
dress is care Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Cal. His permanent address is 333 Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. — F. C. 
Gratwick has been elected president of 
the Harvard Club of Buffalo, N.Y. — 
A. E. King has been elected secretary 
of the Long Island Harvard Club. — 
G. H. Noyes writes from Trenton, N.J., 
“* As director of the climatological serv- 
ice of the Weather Bureau throughout 
this state, I have part in several forms 
of codperating activity relating to the 
conservation of food and fuel, such as 
reports of weather conditions affecting 
crops, forecasts for harvesting and han- 
dling of perishables.in times of freezing, 
forecasts of temperature during the coal 
shortage as affecting distribution, etc.”’ 
— J. A. Carpenter’s latest symphonic 
piece was played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Boston on February 
19, and received widely favorable cri- 
ticism. — R. C. Chittenden is Principal 
of Schools at Vineyard Haven, Mass. — 
M. E. Ginn’s address is 604 South Oc- 
cidental Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 


1898. 
C. C. Payson, Sec., 
10 Post Office Squire, Boston. 

Philip G. Gentner has been in Italy 
for over a year, acting as foreign repre- 
sentative for the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. — Lester H. Monks is busy talk- 
ing ships in New York. — Horace F. 
Bates is chairman of the Maynard, 
Mass., Public Safety Committee, and 
principal of the High ‘School of that 
town. — Ellery C. Stowell has resigned 
as associate professor of international 
law at Columbia University. — John 
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R. Proctor, U.S.A., is a colonel and 
chief-of-staff at Base Section No. 3 
Headquarters in London. He writes 
that he has recently seen Robert Steed 
Dunn in sailor’s uniform. Dunn is on 
duty at Admiral Sims’s headquarters. 
Proctor has also recently seen Elliott 
Wadsworth, who joined James H. Per- 
kins at the Red Cross Headquarters in 
Paris. — Dr. Arthur B. Emmons is at 
Evacuation House No. 2, American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. He 
has the rank of captain. — Dr. Nathan- 
iel P. Breed is commanding officer of 
Field Hospital No. 303, Camp Devens, 
with the rank of major. — Holworthy 
23 will be reserved for the Class, as 
usual, on Commencement Day. The 
Class will make no special celebration 
of its twentieth anniversary, but an in- 
formal dinner will be held in Harvard 
Hall of the Boston Harvard Club on the 
evening before Commencement. 


1899. 
Frank Owen Waitt, Acting Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Ensign William L. Barnard has been 
transferred from Cambridge to an im- 
portant post farther south. — Edwin A. 
Boardman has severed his connection 
with Bartlett Bros. & Co. and is now 
with the Submarine Signal Company of 
Boston. — Howard Coonléy has been 
appointed vice-president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation with head- 
quarters in Washington and in Phila- 
delphia. He has charge of the purchas- 
ing, financing, accounting, and con- 
tracting departments under Mr.Schwab. 
— James F. Curtis is a Deputy Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York City. — Henry S. Dennison 
is a member of the War Economy 
Board in Massachusetts. — Captain 
Benjamin H. Dibblee is with the 346th 
Field Artillery, at Camp Lewis, Ameri- 
can Lake, Washington. — Malcolm 
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Donald has been placed in charge of the 
woolens division of the quartermaster- 
general’s department under General 
Goethals, in Washington. — Graham 
Duffield has enlisted in the U.S. Engrs., 
and is at Camp Meade, Annapolis, 
Maryland. — George D. Dutton is in 
London, connected with the American 
Headquarters Allied Maritime Trans- 
port Council, an organization consist- 
ing of delegates from France, Italy, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Its 
purpose is to supervise the general con- 
duct of Allied transport in order to ob- 
tain the most effective use of tonnage 
for the prosecution of the war, while 
leaving each nation responsible for the 
management of the tonnage under its 
own control. The Council will have at 
its service a permanent organization 
consisting of four sections, one from 
each nation. — Henry H. Fish, who is 
connected with William Read & Sons, as 
is also Percy D. Haughton, has been 
spending the greater portion of the 
time in recent months at Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass. — Horace E. Hildreth, 
who is associated with Ernest E. Smith 
& Co., Boston, is vice-president and 
director of the Century Steel Company. 
— Mark Hyman is connected with the 
Department of Justice, but still main- 
tains his offices at 61 Broadway, New 
York City, in the same suite with Allan 
R. Campbell. He has been doing in- 
vestigation work recently for the De- 
partment. — Waldo S. Kendall was ad- 
mitted, May 1, to partnership in the 
firm of William Morris Imbrie & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City. — C. Henry 
McDuffie is much improved in health 
and is now able to go out of doors. He 
suffered a very severe illness which con- 
fined him for over two months at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, where 
he was attended by Dr. William B. 
Robbins. — Mortimer P. Mason has 
been appointed lecturer on philosophy 
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at Harvard. — State Senator Malcolm 
E. Nichols has been appointed secretary 
to Mayor Andrew J. Peters, of Boston. 
This is Nichols’s third term in the Sen- 
ate following a service of three years in 
the House. — Lewis H. Parsons had 
charge of the Liberty Loan campaign 
in the City of Philadelphia. — Fayette 
R. Plumb is chairman of the executive 
committee of the Hardware Manufac- 
turers Organization for War Service. — 
Dr. Chandler Robbins fractured his leg 
recently at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, by falling when a patient who 
was being etherized sprang at him. — 
Barthold E. Schlesinger has been com- 
missioned captain in the Sanitary Corps 
National Army. — Col. John H. Sher- 
burne, commanding the 101st Field Ar- 
tillery, recently sent from France a sou- 
venir to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts consisting of the first shell fired 
against the Germans by an American 
battery composed of former National 
Guardsmen. — Col. William P. Straw, 
who is superintendent of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company of Manches- 
ter, N.H., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Munitions Board in Wash- 
ington. He will have charge of the cot- 
ton-production end of the war industry 
and will have authority to organize 
the work in accordance with efficient 
and modern methods. — John Ware is 
a first lieutenant in the 101st Engrs., 
U.S.A. — Howard F. Whitney was in 
charge of the organization and campaign 
of the Second and Third Liberty Loans 
in the Borough of Brooklyn. 


1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

The New York dinner of the Class 
was held at the Harvard Club of New 
York on March 23. The dinner was a 
very excellent one, but, unfortunately, 
a large number of men who intended to 
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come failed to do so, apparently be- 
cause of the depressing character of the 
European news on the day of the din- 
ner. The total attendance was 25. 
Travis Whitney was _ toastmaster. 
Speeches were made by Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Alfred L. Becker, Frank Simonds, 
Homer B. Smith, Arthur N. Rice, and 
J. N. Trainer, Jr. The following letter 
was signed by all the men at the dinner, 
and sent to all the members of the Class 
who are in the national service, Army, 
Navy, and other branches: “Those who 
sign this letter met at the Harvard Club 
on March 23 for the annual dinner of 
the New York members of the Class of 
1900. The only order of business was 
the reading of the names of the mem- 
bers of the Class in national service in 
the Army, the Navy and elsewhere. 
When this list had been read it was the 
sense of the meeting that there should 
be sent to each of these a message of 
congratulation and best wishes. And in 
the hope that this letter will be received 
as a direct and fersonal message to 
every 1900 man helping to win the war 
at the front or back of it, and as an 
expression of all the things which they 
could n’t say if they would, and probably 
would n’t say if they could, but do feel 
and will go on feeling to the victorious 
end, those present signed it with a cheer 
before and ‘a hail afterward.’’ — The 
name of I. W. Sargent’s law firm is now 
Sweeney, Sargent & Sweeney, 316 Essex 
St., Lawrence, Mass. — R. W. Kent’s 
home address is 10 Prospect Street, 
Newton, Mass. He is teaching at High 
School, Ashby, Mass. — C. H. Morrill 
is a vice-president of the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis. — John Wilson is chair- 
man of the local exemption board, Div. 
2, Penobscot County, Me. He is also 
a member of the local fuel committee. 
— A. W. Hollis has formed an insur- 
ance partnership, Hollis, Perrin & Co. 
with offices at 115 Water St., Boston. 
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— C. J. Anderson is in the foreign sales 
department of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
Ill., dealers in musical instruments. 
His Chicago address is 944 Leland 
Avenue. — J. H. Holliday is at the 
head of the Red Cross work in St. Louis. 
—A. M. Tozzer, who is a captain, 
Avia. Sec., Sig. C., is president of the 
Examining Board for Aviators, Den- 
ver, Colo. —F. F. Burr is principal 
of the High School, Livermore Falls, 
Me., and is also geologist to the State 
Public Utilities Commission of Maine. 
His permanent address is Sunrise 
Farm, Wayne, Me. —H. B. Stanton 
is with the hospital supply service of 
the American Red Cross, Paris, France. 
—F. G. Bauer is Judge Advocate of 
the Northeastern Division, U.S.A., 
with headquarters in Boston. — L. S. 
Beals is gastroenterologist and intera- 
ist, with the rank of captain, at Cam> 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. — B. 
Hollings is a major in the U.S. Base 
Hospital, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. — 
T. M. Shaw is a Ist lieutenant, Cons. 
Div. of Avia. Sec., Sig. C., A.E.F. — 
Since resigning from the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co. to go into business for him- 
self, J. N. Trainer, Jr., has formed a 
partnership with P. R. Moses and 
Frederick Pope, electrical and che:n- 
ical engineers, under the name of 
Moses, Pope & Trainer, Inc., and has 
been elected treasurer and_ general 
manager. He is also treasurer and 
secretary of M. M. Davis & Son, Inc., 
a shipyard on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Business address 366 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. —A. E. Harris is 
in France with the American Red 
Cross. — L. Warren is secretary of 
the Connecticut Valley Harvard 
Club. — H. Tappin is a Ist lieuten- 
ant, Adjt. Gen.’s Dept., in France. 
—C. M. Underwood is working with 
the Y.M.C.A. in France.—R. W. 
Stone has published: “‘ Gypsum Prod- 
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ucts — Their Preparation and Use,” 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 155, 
November, 1917. — F. W. Doherty is 
a gunner’s mate, U.S.N.R.F., instruct- 
ing in small arms practice at the navy 
rifle range, Wakefield, Mass. — A. 
Hasbrouck is a lieutenant colonel of 
Coast Artillery, N.A.D.F. — Davis is 
a major of Infantry, assistant chief of 
staff, 35th Division, Camp Doniphan, 
Okl. — A. F. Hills is executive secre- 
tary of the National Committee on 
Public Utility Conditions. His address 
is Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 
—T. H. Eaton has been appointed 
State Supervisor of Agricultur2 for 
Connecticut. — F. Wilcock has been 
appointed auditor of rapid transit costs, 
Public Service Commission of New 
York. — H. S. Hirschberg is president 
of the Ohio Library Association. — 
S. G. Wellington is a director of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A.—R. J. Davis is a 
trustee of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, of New York. — H. S. Elliot has 
produced one set of plays at the Pre- 
sidio Y.M.C.A. for the benefit of sol- 
diers and is now working on a second 
set. — M. Seasongood is president of 
the Cincinnati Harvard Club, vice- 
president of Smoke Abatement League, 
vice-president of Crafters Co. He is 
also a member of the Legal Advisory 
Local Board No. 8, and chairman of 
the Cincinnati Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Intelligence Bureau. He 
has written “107 O. L.” in the Ohio 
Law Reporter. — A. H. Shearer has 
been appointed librarian of the Gros- 
venor Library, Buffalo, N.Y. — A. L. 
Richards is lecturer on military law 
at Northeastern College, Boston 
Y.M.C.A., for 1917-18. — R. M. Mc- 
Curdy is assistant librarian of the 
Camp Greene Library. — H. A. Wad- 
leigh has been admitted to the firm of 
A. B. Leach & Co., bankers, with 
whom he has been associated for several 
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years. His business address is 4 Post 
Office Sq., Boston. — W. C. Hess 


writes: “‘ Have switched from journal- 
ism to business. Now doing publicity 
stunt for a big sugar house, and might- 
ily glad to be out of the grind.” — 
W. L. Holt has been appointed full- 
time health officer of Beloit, Wis. — 
D. F. Carpenter writes: “‘ Last Septem- 
ber I resigned my position with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
San Francisco to come to Messrs. 
Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall, attorneys, 
in Boston.”’ — M. Churchill is a lieu- 
tenant colonel of Field Artillery, France, 
and is attached to the staff of General 
Pershing. — A. Drinkwater is a cap- 
tain of Field Artillery, at Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass. — N. F. Ayer is lieutenant 
commander, U.S.N.R.F., and is com- 
manding officer of the U.S. Naval 
Radio School, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. — D. Harris is a 
captain in the National Army in 
France. — A. Boal is abroad in naval 
service. — H. W. Smith is an executive 
officer on the naval hospital ship, 
“Mercy.” —H. L. French is a ser- 
geant in Co. G., 19th Regiment, Mass. 
State Guard. — H. Morrison is a cap- 
tain in the Signal Corps, National 
Army. — J. S. Bigelow, Jr., is a second 
lieutenant in the Aero Supply Corps, 
U.S.A. — E. E. Wheeler is a captain 
of Infantry attached to 83d Division, 
Camp Sherman, O.—F. H. Danker 
has been appointed a war secretary 
by the Y.M.C.A. War Council, and 
assigned to Genral Pershing’s Army 
with the rank of lieutenant. — R. L. 
Gerry is assistant to the Supervisor of 
the Army Transport Service, Q.M.C., 
Dept. Docks, Wharves, and Terminals. 
—C. Moline is a first lieutenant, Co. 
8, Batty. 1, at Camp Greenleaf, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. — H. G. Schleiter is 
a major in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, Base Hospital No. 27.— 
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VW’. DeF. Bigelow is a captain, Head- 
quarters U.S. Army Ambulance Ser- 
vice. — W. M. Chadbourne is a first 
lieutenant in the Adjt. Gen.’s Dept., 
American Expeditionary Forces. — E. 
Howard George is in the Motor Corps 
of the Mass. State Guard. — R. deB. 
Boardman is a battalion sergeant- 
major in the Mass. State Guard. — 
T. M. Shaw is a Ist lieutenant in the 
Aero Squadron, in charge of the erec- 
tion of cantonments with the A.E.F. — 
H. L. Seaver is a supply sergeant in the 
Mass. State Guard. — B. Chandler 
is in the Illinois Reserve Militia at 
Winnetka; he wishes he were a regular 
and could get a chance at a Hun. — 
R. L. Mason is a corporal in Co. H., 
19th Regiment, Ist Battalion, 2d 
Brigade, Mass. State Guard, and is also 
company clerk; he is actively engaged 
in Red Cross work and the second 
Y.M.C.A. campaign. — C. S. Oakman 
is a Ist lieutenant, Co. E., 550th Regi- 
ment, Michigan State Troops. — C. S. 
Forbes is a lieutenant-colonel of in- 
fantry, National Army, in France, and 
was recently attached to General 
Pershing’s staff; he drove an ambulance 
in France for 18 months before going 
into the national service. —F. X. 
Morrill was called out March 30, 1917, 
with the 6th Mass. Infantry, after- 
wards changed to 4th Pioneer Infantry. 
— OO. Veblen is a captain in the Ord- 
nance Reserve Corps. — W. D. Lam- 
bert is a first lieutenant in the Engineer 
Reserve Corps; he sailed for France 
in January. — H. B. Smith is a cap- 
tain in the Medical Reserve Corps, 
U.S.A. — J. B. G. Rinehart is at the 
U.S.A. School of Aeronautics, Atlanta, 
(ia. — B. J. O'Neill is an assistant 
surgeon, U.S.N.R.F., and is in charge 
of all the surgery at the Naval Hospital, 
San Diego, Cal. — I. S. Kahn is a major 
in the Medical Reserve Corps, and has 
been ordered to Camp MacArthur, 
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Waco, Tex., as president of the Tu- 
berculosis Examination Board. — H. W. 
Dana is assistant to the Department 
Surgeon, Northeastern Department, 
and president of the examining board 
for the Medical Reserve Corps, Boston. 
He holds the rank of captain. — H. A. 
Stickney is a captain in the army in 
France. — A. Washburn is in France as 
chaplain in Red Cross Service. — P. P. 
Chase is an ensign in the U.S.N.R.F., 
and an aide to the Director of Training, 
First Naval District. —S. B. South- 
worth is giving military training in a 
summer camp at Chesham, N.H. — 
A. M. Chandler is a four-minute man, 
also executive secretary of Citizens 
of Foreign Birth Third Liberty Loan 
Committee and a member of the advi- 
sory board for registrants of East Bos- 
ton, Mass. — E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., is a 
member of the Advisory Chemical 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. — W. G. Waitt is engaged 
in development work on “smokeless 
boxes,” defense against submarine 
attack. —G. A. Towns is teaching 
French at Camp Gordon.—E. L. 
Adams is teaching French to men in 
military service. — J. L. Peckham is a 
four-minute man. — K. F. Wirt is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Home De- 
fense Police. — H. M. Shartenberg is a 
member of the State Council of De- 
fense of Connecticut. — D. Scott is 
working for the U. S. Shipping Board.— 
O. D. Evans has been in special serv- 
ice for six weeks under the U.S. Ship- 
ping Board at Newport News, Va., on 
training skilled mechanics for service 
as shipyard instructors: also service for 
the Surgeon General’s Department on 
the Survey for retaining wounded sol- 
diers. He was also a member of the 
special committee to use Massachu- 
setts schools on Third Liberty Loan. — 
J. C. MacCloskey, Jr., is assistant gen- 
eral counsel ‘to the Alien Property Cus- 
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todian at Washington. — R. Houghton 
is a member of the committee on Pub- 
lic Safety of Chester County, Pa. — 
R. W. Stebbins is a member of the Lib- 
erty Loan Committee. — H. H. Fox is 
field auditor for the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., in connection with the con- 
struction of naval supply base for the 
navy in Brooklyn. —P. J. Sachs is 
chief of staff for Massachusetts of the 
License Division, U.S. Food Adminis- 
tration. — E. Cook is medical examiner 
of the Exemption Board of New York 
City. — J. M. Glidden is a member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of Maine, 
chairman of the Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee in his county, and an organizer in 
the food conservation campaign and of 
the Red Cross; he has raised a platoon 
for the coast defense company. — R. A. 
Garrison is a sergeant, Company G., 
Newton Constabulary. — F. B. Talbot 
is a member of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense. — 
F. W. Aldred is chairman of Commer- 
cial Economy Board, Rhode Island 
Council of Defense; also State Mer- 
chant Representative, Federal Food 
Administration. — H. H. Lowry is a 
first lieutenant of cavalry in the Penn- 
sylvania Reserve Militia. — The fol- 
lowing lawyers have reported service 
on draft boards: A. F. Gotthold, M. 
Seasongood, I. W. Sargent, R. S. Hol- 
land, and H. W. Mason. — The follow-~ 
ing members of the Class have been en- 
gaged in Liberty Loan, Red Cross, and 
Y.M.C.A. work: W. R. Castle, Jr., J. A. 
Richards, L. B. Shay, H. S. Hirsch- 
berg, G. C. Kimball, H. A. Wadleigh, 
E. F. Loughlin, F. E. Bissell, A. M. 
Goodridge, S. G. Wellington, R. J. 
Davis, G. A. Morrison, E. Ingra- 
ham, C. H. Merrill, W. M. Rainbolt, 
H. S. Elliot, F. Palmer, Jr. — Ad- 
dresses: W. Morse, home, Harrisburg, 
Pa., business, Naval Intelligence 
Bureau, Washington, D.C.; W. R. 
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Castle, Jr., home, 1726 N. St., Wash- 
ington, D.C., business, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C.; Rev. J. A. 
Richards, business, 6 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, home, 66 Centre St., 
Brookline, Mass.; H. A. Wadleigh, 
business, 4 Post Office Square, Boston, 
home, 9 Sheffield Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; C. H. Morrill, business, 1601 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., home, 6142 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Mo.; George Manierre, busi- 
ness, 622 Colby Abbot Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; H. Linenthal, business, 
45 Bay State Road, Boston, home, 
1553 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass.; 
C. J. Lane, home, Lakeport, N.H; 
Hi. L. Hughes, business, care of U.S. 
Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New 
York City, home, 715 Belvidere Ave- 
nue, Plainfield, N.J.; W. C. Hess, busi- 
ness, 98 Wall St., New York City, 
home, Jefferson Boulevard, Prince Bay, 
N.Y.; W. L. Holt, business, P.O. Box 
346, Beloit, Wis., home, 650 Park Ave. 
Beloit, Wis.; C. R. Hayes, business, 
100 Milk St., Boston, home, Cottage 
St., Hingham, Mass; E. T. P. Graham, 
business, 20 Beacon St., Boston, home, 
67 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass.; 
E. L. Dudley, business, 35 No. 4th 
St., Camden, N.J.; home, The Grange, 
N.J.; Capt. B. A. G. Fuller, business, 
American Embassy, Paris, France; E. 
Cary, Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge, Mass.; S. P. Beebe, busi- 
ness, 417 Park Ave., New York City, 
home, 417 Park Ave., New York City; 
A. Corstvet, home, 553 28th Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. C. Hatch, busi- 
ness, University School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. L. Seaver, business, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. — Raynal Cawthorne 
Bolling, LL.B., ’02, of New York City, 
a colonel in the Signal Corps Reserve, 
was killed at the front in France on or 
about March 29, 1918. His body was 
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found, with a bullet wound through 
the heart, on the road to Peronne. Coi. 
Bolling was assigned to special duty 
with the headquarters in France of the 
British Royal Flying Corps. He had 
long been interested in military mat- 
ters. From 1907 to 1914 he was a mem- 
ber of Squadron A of New York City. 
In 1916 he organized there the first 
aero company of the National Guard 
in this country, and later, when Gen- 
eral Pershing was ordered to follow 
Villa into Mexico, the unit was offered 
to the government for federal service 
and was accepted. Col. Bolling was a 
graduate of the first Plattsburg Camp. 
Last spring he was made a captain and 
also a member of the Aircraft Production 
Board of the Council of National De- 
fense. When war against Germany was 
declared he was commissioned a major, 
and was soon ordered to Europe to 
make a study of air-craft production 
in England, France, and Italy. In 
civil life he was general solicitor of the 
United States Steel Corporation. He is 
survived by his wife, who is a sister of 
William Phillips, ’00, and by four 
children. The New York Evening Post 
of April 24 contained the following 
tribute to Bolling, written by T. W. 
Lamont, ’92: “Col. Raynal C. Bolling, 
who is dead in France, killed by a Ger- 
man bullet, was one of the rarest char- 
acters that I have ever known and, if I 
may use the phrase, one of the most lova- 
ble of men. In his professional career, 
as lawyer and then as solicitor to the 
United States Steel Corporation, he 
was diligent, thorough-going, brilliant, 
and effective. His sphere went far 
outside his routine duties as law officer 
to the great corporation, He interested 
himself deeply in the welfare of the vast 
army of laborers in the Steel Corpora- 
tion; he studied all the complex rela- 
tions of capital and labor, to the end 
not only of making more effective the 
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worthy objects or the corporation, but 
of helping to solve those great social 
problems that must be worked out if 
we are to have a stable, and ordered, 
and contented society. And to all these 
problems Raynal Bolling brought a 
singular clarity of mind and nobility 
of vision. It was this notable quality 
of foresight that led him directly into 
that branch of the Government service 
that has ended only with his heroic 
death. Early in the European war 
Bolling foresaw that the mastery of 
the air might be the decisive factor in 
the struggle that the Allies were waging 
for civilization. He foresaw that Amer- 
ica would be drawn into the struggle 
and yet he found, when he looked over 
the field in this country, that we were 
making practically no preparation in 
aircraft construction or training. So 
with characteristic energy he set to 
work on the problem. This was early 
in 1915. At that time the State ap- 
parently had available no appropria- 
tion to build even a few flying machines 
for training purposes. So Bolling un- 
dertook, with the assistance of some 
friends to whom he explained the situa- 
tion, to secure the funds requisite to 
make a beginning in aircraft work. 
How privileged those friends feel to-day 
that they were permitted to lighten, 
even in small degree, some of Colonel 
Bolling’s problems! And so he organ- 
ized the work and labored early and 
late to develop an effective unit. He 
was the moving spirit in the establish- 
ment of the training school at Mineola, 
L.I.; and it was his habit, rising at 
5 a.M. at his home in Greenwich, Conn., 
to fly across the Sound and spend some 
hours in work of direction and over- 
sight at Mineola; then take the train 
to town and plunge into his important 
legal duties. For personal and social 
relaxation he allowed himself no time 
whatsoever; everything that he had 
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within him was devoted to finer ends. 
Of course, his work was finally recog- 
nized by the Government, and I need 
not go over again the details of his 
record in this country and now, for 
almost a twelvemonth past, in France. 
His friends are deeply saddened by his 
untimely death, but they have an en- 
during comfort in the memory of his 
deep kindliness of heart, of his burning 
enthusiasms, of his sure determination 
in the face of constant discouragement, 
and of that noble spirit that never 
stopped to count the cost, that held 
death itself as naught if only he could 
serve his country or his fellowman.” 


1901. 
JosePa O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston 

The New York members of the Class 
held a spring smoker on Saturday 
night, April 20, at the New York Har- 
vard Club. The notice of the meeting 
which well expresses the spirit in which 
the smoker was held was as follows: 
* The demands of these days have taken 
many New York 1901 men far away 
and upon others have been placed new 
duties. Some are left in the old-time 
places. Our interest in one another is 
still strong in spite of all changes. The 
spring smoker has been planned in the 
spirit of these days — simplicity and 
public interest. Waddill Catchings has 
planned to tell something of what he 
has seen. We hope to have a word from 
some of those who have entered the serv- 
ice. Surely these with the spirit of 1901 
will make an evening worth while. The 
usual plan of dining together informally 
in the large dining room will prevail. 
Those who are not members of the Har- 
vard Club are invited to be guests of the 
Committee. Dinner at 7 p.m. Come.” 
T. Russell Robinson, secretary of the 
New York Association of the Class, 
presided in the absence of Major Henry 
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R. Hayes, who is in the Federal service. 
Waddill Catchings spoke very fully and 
in the most interesting way with refer- 
ence to the activities of the War Com- 
mittee of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, of which committee he has 
been chairman. William Meadowcroft 
told of his personal experience as an 
ambulance driver in France, and Lewis 
B. Reed spoke of the activities in Wash- 
ington which have come to his attention 
during his service there as an assistant 
to the Industrial Represeatative of the 
War Industries Board. In addition, 
Ralph Cropley, ’06, described the serv- 
ice which is being rendered by mem- 
bers of the merchant marine of the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
following New York men were present: 
W. Catchings, C. L. Cole, A. Sachs, J. 
C. Kellogg, John Locke, F. T. Bul- 
lard, H. Rawson, A. H. Howard, H. H. 
Murdock, L. J. Watson, 2d, I. R. Hoxie, 
C. C. Shippie, H. Lyon, J. H. Symonds, 
T. R. Robinson, G. H. Tower, F. W. 
Lovejoy, R. Goodenow, M. W. Ran- 
dall, E. R. Underwood, H. W. French, 
Jos. Smith, M. E. T. Brown, M. L. 
Bernstein, A. U. Hersey, W. A. Bassett, 
S. N. Castle, W. Meadowcroft; and 
Le Grand Burton and L. B. Reed of 
Chicago. — Huntington Adams who 
was with White, Weld & Co. in New 
York, has, since November, been asso- 
ciated with the War Industries Board 
of the Council of National Defense in 
Washington. — Myron D. Smith is a 
captain in the Engineer Reserve Corps 
and is now assigned to the 33d Engineers 
at Camp Devens, Mass. — A. Paul 
Keith has recently returned from 
France, where he has been engaged in 
work for the Government. — William 
T. Foster, president of Reed College, 
has recently returned to this country 
after three months spent in France, 
Switzerland, and England, as one of a 
group of six men sent to Europe by the 
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American Red Cross as_ inspectors 
Since his return he has made about a 
hundred public addresses, mostly in the 
far West, under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross and the National 
Chamber cf Commerce. He has, at the 
request of the Surgeon-General of the 
United States, started a training course 
in Portland, Ore., for reconstruction 
aides. These aides are women, em- 
ployed in military hospitals and other 
sanitary formations, to help wounded 
soldiers to recover the use of lost func- 
tions and prepare them for re-educa- 
tion. — Lydiard H. Horton is engaged 
in research work and scientific writing 
in psychology applicable to the mental 
hygiene of our soldiers. — Meyer Bloom- 
field is the head of the Industrial Serv- 
ice Department of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. — Philip E. Coyle is a major 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Dept. 
in Washington. — John W. Hallowell, 
assistant to Food Administrator Hoo- 
ver, has been speaking at meetings in 
all parts of the country with reference 
to what the Hoover administration is 
doing and its plans for the future. — 
Edward J. Samson became a member 
of the banking firm of Jackson & Cur- 
tis, on April 1. — E. P. Jones is captain 
of Company F of the 304th Field Artil- 
lery, 27th Division, A.E.F. — Henry 
C. Shaw has gone to France for service 
in connection with Y.M.C.A. huts for 
the soldiers at the front. — T. Russell 
Robinson has been associated with the 
Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense. — Claude 
M. Bard is a member of the National 
Guard in the Federal service and is sta- 
tioned at Spartansburg, S.C. — H. F. 
Tucker is an ensign in the U.S.N.R.F. 
and has charge of the designs of all 
rigging on vessels being built for the 
United States in Seattle, Wash. — G. 
Livingston Bayard is senior and rank- 
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ing chaplain of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, being at the 
headquarters of the Marines at the 
front. — W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, in the U.S.N.R.F. 
— Henry T. Bull has been promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel in* the Signal 
Corps, Avia. Sect. — Charles D. Daly 
has been promoted to major, U.S.A. 
— J. Louis Ransohoff is a major in 
the Medical Corps, U.S.A. — Russell 
H. Greeley is chief of the hospital sup- 
ply service of the Red Cross in France. 
— Van Rensselaer C. King has been 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel. He is 
connected with the railroad section of 
the Ordnance Div. of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France. — Cecil 
A. Moore is acting professor of English 
at the University of Minnesota. — 
Francis C. Ware is engaged in war work 
as chief chemist at the plant of the 
Semet Solvay Co., Split Rock, N.Y. — 
Reuben C. H. Thompson is chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity and 
Propaganda of the War Committee of 
the University of Nevada. — William 
E. Hocking made an extended trip in 
1917 along the battle front in France 
and studied the conditions in England, 
France, and Italy. He delivered a lec- 
ture on the war in the new lecture hall 
at Cambridge. He is chairman of one 
of the groups enrolled at Cambridge to 
consider the problems of reconstruction 
that will arise after the war. — Lewis 
B. Reed is assistant to the Industrial 
Representative of the War Industries 
Board in Washington. His address is 
901 National Defense Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Francis H. Merrill, Jr., 
is Chief Field Auditor at the office 
of the Signal Officer, Dallas, Tex. — 
Alden G. Alley, Jr., is first lieutenant of 
Co. G, 304th Inf., 76th Division, at 
Camp Devens, Mass.*— Chauncy C. 
Batchelor is second lieutenant in Co. 
H, 393d Inf., 76th Division, at Camp 
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Devens. — Frederick Pope is a captain 
in the Engineer Corps, U.S.A. attached 
to the gas and flame division. — Hugh 
McK. Jones is a captain in the 60th 
Depot Brigade. He has been stationed 
at Fort Sill, Okla., but is now in France. 
— Malcolm C. Burke is a first lieuten- 
ant in the Signal Corps, U.S.A., and is 
mail censor at the prison camp for Ger- 
mans at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. — Nath- 
aniel C. Mills is a captain in the Engin- 
eer Corps, U.S.A. — Rogert S. Sherman 
is a captain of Field Artillery, U.S.A. — 
John P. McNamara died on March 4, 
at Rutland, Mass. After graduating 
from College in 1901, with the degree 
of A.B., he attended the Law School 
from which he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1904. From 1904 to 1914 he 
practised law in Boston with the firm of 
Jones, Casey & Darling. In 1914 he was 
appointed secretary to the Police Com- 
missioner of the City of Boston and 
held that position until ill health com- 
pelled him to abandon it. He leaves a 
wife Katherine, to whom he was mar- 
ried on Nov. 19, 1915. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club of Boston. ~ 
Frederick W. Lovejoy has been trans- 
ferred from the office of the General 
Chemical Co. at Newell, Pa., to their 
plant at Edgewater, N.J. — J. Grant 
Forbes, who has been in New York for 
a number of weeks, has returned to 
London, where his address is 18 Birchin 
Lane, Lombard St., London, E.C. He 
is the London representative of the 
American International Corporation. 
— The following men have changed 
their addresses without notifying the 
Secretary, and cannot be located: — 
Fred E. Dauner, William T. Harris, 
Thomas P. Foley. — Roland G. Usher 
has published a new book entitled 
“The Winning of the War,” Harper. 
It is described as a sequei to “ Pan- 
Germanism,” which was published in 
February of 1913. 
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1902. 
BarReETT WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Channing Frothinghan, Jr., is now a 
lieutenant-colonel, N.A., in command 
of the Base Hospital at Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass. — Wilbur A. Sawyer is a 
major in the Medical Reserve Corps, 
stationed in the Surgeon General’s of- 
fice, War Department, Washington, 
D.C. — Martin H. Urner is a first 
lieutenant in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. His present address is care of 
the U.S. School of Military Aeronau- 
tics, Princeton, N.J.— Harold B. 
Stickney is a first lieutenant in Infan- 
try, N.A., at present assigned to the Ist 
Army Headquarters Regiment, Camp 
Greene, Charlotte, N.C. — E. H. Ken- 
dall has bcen commissioned in the U.S. 
A, Signal Corps. — R. K. Hale is a lieu- 
tenant-colonel with the 101st Artillery, 
in France. — J. A. Gibson is in France 
as a Y.M.C.A. Secretary. His address 
is U.S.A. Post Office No. 718, France. — 
W. J. Shepard is in the Ordnance De- 
partment Headquarters, in Washing- 
ton, D.C.—E. Harris Metcalf is a 
production expert in the plane produc- 
tion department of the Signal Corps, 
Washington, D.C. — F. W. Hunnewell, 
2d, is working in the War Depart- 
ment, D.C. — Edmund L. Pearson is 
a second Jieutenant of Infantry, N.A., 
Camp Upton, N.Y.— George W. 
Pratt is a major in the Ordnance De- 
partment, N.A., stationed at Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Alfred Windsor is a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, assigned to duty in 
the Intelligence Department, Boston. 
— E. T. Lyman is a major in the Ord- 
nance Department Headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. — J. Lothrop Mot- 
ley is a captain in the Quartermaster 
Department and is assigned to speciai 
duty as counsel to the War Credits 
Board. — J. DeF. Junkin is now with 
the Ist Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun 
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Battalion in France. — The address of 
Dr. Harold M. Bruce has been changed 
to 75 Court Street, Plymouth. — Walter 
J. Meyers, 41 Wales Street, Dorchester, 
died on Jan. 29, 1918. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 

48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

On Saturday evening, March 16, the 
1903 Boston Association held a round 
table dinner at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. About forty men attended and 
afterwards listened to two very inter- 
esting addresses on the situation in 
Russia, by Dr. F. W. Peabody and Pro- 
fessor F. A. Golder, two of our class- 
mates, who had each spent a number of 
months in Russia during the year 1917; 
Golder was in Petrograd at the time 
of the first revolution in March, and 
Peabody was in Moscow during the 
Bolshevik revolution in November. 
Afterwards there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the question of holding 
any celebration this year, which is the 
15th anniversary of our graduation. A 
resolution was finaily passed, expres- 
sing the sentiment of those present that 
no formal reunion of the Class be held, 
but that notices be sent to the members 
of the Class, stating that those men who 
happened to be in the vicinity of Boston 
at Commencement time would dine to- 
gether, and that those of our class- 
mates who are in military or naval serv- 
ice and are stationed in this vicinity 
would be especially invited to be pres- 
ent. Captain T. H. Graydon and Cap- 
tain J. L. Willard, from Camp Devens, 
and Ensign F. G. Jackson, from the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, were at the 
dinner. — J. B. Ayer has received his 
commission as a captain in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. He is now taking a 
special course 6f instruction in Balti- 
more, preparatory to active service. — 
J. K. Baxter, whose home address is 
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1906 Fifteenth Ave., Nashville, Tenn., 
in October, 1916, enlisted as a private 
in the 241st Canadian Infantry Re- 


serves. He is now in the Machine Gun 
Corps, Co. B, 20th Battalion, of the 
Canadian B.E.F. in France, having 
been there since last autumn. — W. E. 
Chapman is a first lieutenant, Q.M.C., 
N.A.,and is now assistant camp quarter- 
master at Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 
— G. G. Davis is a captain in the 302d 
Infantry at Camp Devens, Mass. — 
H. U. Gade is a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve Force, and is stationed 
in the office of the Naval Attaché, 
American Legation, Christiania, Nor- 
way. —S. P. Hall is captain of infan- 
try in the National Army. — Dr. R. A. 
Hatch is stationed at Base Hospital 6, 
American Expeditionary Force, France. 
— Dr. T. W. Harmer is a captain in the 
Medical Reserve Corps, and is now in 
France, Base Hospital No. 116. — C. 
G. Loring is a first lieutenant in the 
Signal Reserve Corps, and is stationed 
near the front in France. —F. W. 
Peabody has received his commission 
as major in the Medical Reserve Corps. 
— S. C. Smith is a captain in the Red 
Cross, doing reconstruction work in 
France. — L. H. Spooner has been ap- 
pointed a major in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, and is still stationed at Camp 
Devens, Mass. — M. Wilby is a first 
lieutenant in the 659th Aero Squadron, 
now in France. — R. C. Van Amringe 
is practising law at 53 State St., Boston. 
—R. G. Wiggin, 25 Stockton Place, 
East Orange, N.J., is doing special work 
for Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York City. — 
J. A. Wilson, 211 Pine St., Corning, 
N.Y., is an engineer with the Corning 
Glass Works. 
1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

The Commencement Day headquar- 
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ters of the Class will be Thayer 1.— H. 
La Rue Brown has been appointed As- 
sistant United States Attorney General. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
60 Worth St., New York City. 

Bernon S. Prentice has received the 
Italian War Service Medal for organiz- 
ing and directing the American Red 
Cross Ambulance Service at the Italian 
front. — Frederick G. Fernald’s address 
is Harley, Va. — The whereabouts of 
the following men is unknown. It will 
be of great assistance if any one knowing 
the addresses of any of the following will 
send the same to the secretary: Harry 
Tanner Adams, Ralph Valentine Bunt- 
ing, Robert Ambrose Dowling, Charles 
John Hendrickson, William Singerley 
McCartney, Percy Raymond Miller, 
Walter Everett Mullen, Francis Xavier 
O'Donnell, Albert Philip Simon, Drew 
Mallon Wardner, Daniel Everet Brain- 
ard, Frederick William Crocker, Erle 
Thomas Eshelman, Robert Alijo Her- 
nandez, Edward Livingston Montgom- 
ery, John Woods Myers, Harold Sher- 
man, Louis Woosley Summer, Charles 
Zimmerman. 


1906. 

Nicnotas Ke tey, Sec., 

111 Broadway, New York City. 
Robert Horner Hogg was killed in 
action in France, on March 18, 1918. 
On April 7, 1917, the day after war was 
declared, Hogg enlisted in the First 
Corps of Cadets of Massachusetts, now 
the 101st U.S. Engineers. He took the 
special intensive course at Wentworth 
Institute in Boston and was made a ser- 
geant and later was promoted to first 
class sergeant of Company A of his regi- 
ment. The particulars of his death have 
not at the time of writing been received. 
It is believed, however, that Hogg was 
among the American engineers who 
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fought in the Battle of Cambrai. Hogg 
was born, Sept. 2, 1883, at Worcester, 
the son of William James and Francis 
(Happoldt) Hogg. After studying at 
home until he was sixteen, he went to 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., for 
four years, and then entered Harvard 
with our Class. He lived in Randolph 
Hall, regretted having chosen History 1, 
considered Philosophy 1 B his favorite 
course (the others were courses in Eng- 
lish and the required course in German), 
played on our freshman football and 
hockey teams, and left the University 
in the spring of our freshman year. At 
first he went into the carpet business 
with his father at Westboro. He gave 
this up, however, for a year at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, after 
which he spent three years with the 
Norton Emery Wheel Co., of Worcester, 
learning the abrasive business. In Sep- 
tember, 1908, he became a salesman for 
the Carborundum Co., of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. After devoting a year to New 
England and the middle west, he was 
made general agent for the railroad 
trade east of Chicago. In 1901 Hogg 
moved to Philadelphia, and in the same 
year was married to Miss Lillian Belle 
Vining at Detroit, Mich. After our 
Sexennial, Hogg, who had previously 
replied promptly to all communications 
from the Class, apparently changed his 
address and failed to receive notices 


from the Class. The secretary had not™ 


heard from him until the news came of 
his death in battle. — E. G. Abbot is a 
corporal in Company E., 311th Infan- 
try, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N.J. — 
Paul Beckwith’s address is Dewey 
Hote], Washington, D.C. — J. T. Boyd, 
Jr., is a lieutenant in the Sanitary 
Corps; address, office of the Surgeon- 
Generai, Washington, D.C.—H. E. 
Brennick has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Har- 
vard Club of Maryland. —J. deQ. 
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Briggs is head master of St. Paul Acad- 
emy, St. Paul, Minn. — The law firm 
of Atwater & Clarke, of which R. H. 
Clarke is a member, has moved its office 
from 61 Broadway to 56 Wall St., New 
York City. — J. K. Coutant is now at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. — Lt.-Col. O. D. 
Filley is an instructor in the Aeronau- 
tical School, Fort Sill, Okla. — L. F. 
Gilbert is a Ist lieutenant, Aviation 
Section, Signal Reserve Corps. He has 
recently been stationed at New York 
City as president of the Aviation Ex- 
amining Board. — H. Griffin’s address 
is 2810 36th Place, Washington, D.C. 
— R. L. Hale has resigned his instruc- 
torship at Columbia University and is 
now employed by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission; his address is 2844 Wisconsin 
Ave., Washington, D.C. — C. B. Hib- 
bard and R. Jordan are captains of the 
Red Cross in Paris; address 4 Place de 
la Concorde. — L. L. Haggin has en- 
listed in the U.S.A. and is with the Good 
Samaritan Base Hospital Unit No. 40, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
— Leroy King is a 2d lieutenant, F.A., 
and is now in the Intelligence Dept., in 
France. — G. T. M’Clure is stores-in- 
spector for the Ordnance Dept. U.S.A., 
stationed at the New Britain Machin- 
ery Co., New Britain, Conn. — J. D. 
Peabody isa 1st lieutenant, 307th F.A., 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N.J. — Bur- 
dette Phillips’s address is 241 West 
37th St., New York City. — S. D. Pres- 
ton is with the Atlas Advertising Agen- 
cy, Inc., 450 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. — W. G. Reed is a captain in the 
Signal Reserve Corps and is in France 
for meteorological work in connection 
with the A.E.F., his permanent address 
is, U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. —F. D. Rose is cashier of the 
Union National Bank, Muncie, Ind. — 
R. E. Tracy is director of the Bureau 
of Governmental Research of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce; his 
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business address is, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., and his home address, 
Meridian and Pratt Sts., Indianapolis, 
Ind. — K. M. Whitcomb’s address is 
Box 64, Derby, Conn. — F. C. Wheel- 
er’s address is Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. — J. L. White, formerly 
with the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
165 Broadway, New York City, ac- 
companied Judge Lovett to Washing- 
ton. His address is 2844 Wisconsin 
Ave. — Capt. C. W. Wickersham, for- 
merly Assistant-Chief-of-Staff of the 
27th Division, Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S.C., is now at the Staff 
School in France. — H. S. Windham 
Gittens’s address in Universal City, 
Hollywood, Calif. —F. M. Wright’s 
address is 10 Elm St., New Rochelle, 
N.Y. — A. W. Williams is a major, 
Med. C., U.S.A., and is at the Base 
Hospital, Camp Sherman, O. He re- 
turned from Manila, P.I., last Decem- 
ber, and, until March 1, was in com- 
mand of Hospital train No. 29, Ft. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind. —A. L. Risley is 
secretary of the Ginter Co., Boston. — 
F. G. Boggs is a captain Q.M.C., N.A. 
—H. R. Wilsonis lieutenant of engineers; 
address 510 Engr. Service Bureau, 
Camp Lee, Va. — P. H. Keeney is a 
captain, N.A., on duty at the Army 
War College, Washington, D.C. — On 
March 9 the New York members of the 
Class held an informal dinner at the 
Harvard Club of New York. There 
were present: J. W. Appel, Jr., W. H. 
Appleton, W. A. Brown, J. W. Burden, 
C. R. Carleton, L. Carroll, F. M. Chad- 
bourne, W. W. Corlett, W. P. Fargo, 
C. M. Holland, M. Kabatchnick (of 
Scranton, Pa.) N. Kelley, E. D. King, 
P. H. Noyes, W. H. Nye, Lt. J. D. Pea- 
body, S. D. Preston (toastmaster), E. 
L. Sheldon, R. A. Shepard, G. Switzer, 
W. B. Updegraff, and R. Wheelwright. 
— Lieut. Knox Taussig, N.A., is on 
special duty in St. Louis. 
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1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The members of the Class who live in 
the neighborhood of Boston enjoyed a 
very interesting meeting at the Boston 
Harvard Club on March 23. The meet- 
ing was preceded by an informal din- 
ner, after which letters from various 
men in the service both here and abroad 
were read. The members present then 
listened to a most interesting talk by 
Capt. Francis M. Doyle, a classmate, 
who is second in command of the Quar- 
termaster’s Dept. at Columbus Barracks, 
O. — Joseph Breck is now Assistant 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, and Curator of Decora- 
tive Arts. — R. H. Wiswell has become a 
member of the law firm of Hill, Barlow 
& Homans, Boston. — H. A. Walker is 
in the wool business at 184 Summer 
St., Boston. —James D. Cassels is 
living at 2304 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. — J. G. Fletcher is 
living at 411 East 7th St., Little Rock, 
Ark. — Arthur B. Church is a-corporal 
in Co. A., 107th U.S. Inf., Camp Wads- 
worth, Spartanburg, S.C. — Lieut. 
W. W. Cordingley of the Engineers 
O.R.C., is now engaged in inspection 
work and attached to the General En- 
gineering Depot, Washington, D.C. — 
Raymond O. Brackett is a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the U.S.N.R.F., and is 
engaged in the transport and patrol 
service. — Irving E. Johnson, who was 
with the 23d U.S. Engineers at Camp 
Mead, has received an honorable dis- 
charge on account of ill health. — En- 
sign Daniel R. Sortwell is attached to 
the office of the District Communica- 
tion Supt. at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. — Bay E. Estes is a Ist lieuten- 
ant in the Ordnance R.C., stationed at 
1330 F Street, Washington, D.C. — 
Charles M. Dane is a Ist lieutenant in 
the M.O.R.C., at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
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— Edwin A. Meserve is a Ist lieutenant 
in the M.O.R.C., and is connected with 
the Medical Examining Board of Mass- 
achusetts, Dist. No. 30. — O’Donnell 
Iselin is a 2d lieutenant in Battery 
C, 150th Field Artillery, in France. — 
W. W. Lanahan, who is at the School of 
Military Aeronautics at Champaign, 
Ill., has been promoted from Ist lieu- 
tenant to captain in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps. — Lieut. 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., is a 1st lieu- 
tenant at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, 
N.J., attached to the 309th Infantry. — 
Major Robert L. Bacon, who was bri- 
gade adjutant of the 56th Artillery Bri- 
gade at Camp Jackson, has been made 
assistant to the Chief of Field Artillery, 
Washington, D.C. — D. M. Martin is 
assistant to the Secretary of the War 
Trade Board, 1221 N Street, Washing- 
ton D.C. — Dean Hall, who is in the 
Regular Army and an officer of the 
Coast Artillery Corps at Fort Grant, 
Ariz., received his commission as major 
on Dec. 10, 1917. — W. Lawrence Wes- 
ton is a Ist lieutenant of infantry with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. — Vincent H. Todd is in the 
civilian service of the 1).S.A. Signal 
Corps. His address is $17—14} St., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. — W. T. Glid- 
den, Jr., received his commission as en- 
sign in the U.S. Naval Reserves in Feb- 
ruary, and is now in active service. — 
Eugene S. Talbot, Jr., is a 1st lieutenant 
‘jin the Medical Reserve Corps and is 
stationed at the Base Hospital, Camp 
Travis, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. — 
—L. B. Robinson is a Ist lieutenant, 
M.O.R.C. and is on duty at Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 1, in New York 
City. His address is 114 East 84th St. 
— Harper Sibley is in Y.M.C.A. work 
as business secretary at Camp Dix, 
N.J.— John Reynolds, who has for 
some time been an officer of the 105th 
Machine Gun Battalion at Camp Wads- 











worth, Spartanburg, S.C., received his 
commission as lieutenant on March 5, 


1909. 


F. A. Harprna, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 





A. G. Cable is a captain in the Signal 
Corps and is in England at one of the 
flying schools. — P. T. Campbell is 
president of the Ozarks Live Stock 
Farm and Game Co., Mincy, Taney 
Co., Mo. — T. H. Clark is a corporal 
in Co. A, 301st Ammunition Train, 
Camp Devens, Mass. — E. P. Currier 
is a major in the Signal Corps, stationed 
at Washington. — William H. Dial is 
Ist lieutenant in the 308th Engineers 
at Camp Sherman, O. — G. Farwell is 
with the Liberty Loan Committee, 
New York City. — R. M. Faulkner is 
in the U.S.N.R. Flying Corps and is at 
the aviation school at Belleville, Ill. — 
H. T. Gleason is with the Food Admin- 
istration at Washington. — Roger S. 
Hoar is a private in the 7th Co., C.A.C., 
at Fort Warren. — Richard Knowles, 
LL.B. °11, is a member of the faculty 
of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
Mass. He was last fall a candidate for 
Mayor of New Bedford. — E. S. Kelley 
is an assistant in the office of the New 
England Fuel Administrator, State 
House, Boston. — P. Little, Jr., is at the 
U.S. Naval Experimental Station, New 
London, Conn. — S. B. Luce has been 
commissioned a_ lieutenant, junior 
grade, U.S.N.R.F. — F. C. Mahin is 
captain, 11th U.S. Infantry. He has 
been in the army since September, 1910. 
— C. J. Nourse is at the Signal Corps 
Aviation School at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Fairfield, O. — H. W. Pierce is in 
the U.S.N.R. Flying Corps. — H. E. 
Porter is a Ist lieutenant in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, 
at Washington. — Francis M. Racke- 
mann, M.D. 1912, is Ist lieutenant, 
Medical Reserve Corps, and is stationed 
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at Camp Merritt, N.J. — W. B. Rich- 


ards is acting as assistant to the Ameri- 
can Minister at Copenhagen, Denmark. 
— Capt. N.S. Simpkins, Jr., is aide to 
Brig.-Gen. Charles H. Cole and is in 
France. — Maurice K. Stevens is with 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. His 
address is 26 West Ave., Norwalk, 
Conn.— Paul Tappan is with the 
American International Ship-Building 
Corporation at Hog Island, Pa. — 
H. D. Walker is an ensign, U.S.N. — 
Miles W. Weeks is a 1st lieutenant of 
Infantry, in Co A of the 301st Ammu- 
nition Train, Camp Devens, Mass. — 
Arthur Mason Jones died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on December 7, 1917, from 
injuries received by being thrown from 
his horse. He was a Ist lieutenant of 
Infantry. Jones had been in the diplo- 
matic service a large part of the time 
since leaving College. He was at one 
time Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Managua and later was Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in Pe- 
trograd. — Edward Hale Perry, Ist 
lieutenant, 6th Regiment U.S. Engin- 
eers, was killed in action on March 30, 
in Picardy. It is believed that he was a 
member of a small party of American 
engineers who volunteered for emer- 
gency service with the command of 
Brig-Gen. Carey which, from March 26 
to 31, after fighting of the bitterest 
character, against formidable odds, 
effectually blocked the German ad- 
vance at a weak part of the British line, 
closing the gateway to Amiens at that 
point. After finishing his academic 
course, Perry entered the Engineering 
School, and graduated in 1912 with 
high honors, afterwards taking up geo- 
logical and mining work in the West. 
He voluntarily relinquished a brilliant 
business career in order to go to Platts- 
burg in May, 1917. In July he was sent 
to the American University at Wash- 
ington, where he was assigned to the 
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6th Regiment of Engineers as reserve 
officer in charge of mining and sapping. 
His ability for this special work was 
quickly recognized and his progress was 
rapid. He received flattering offers of 
positions as instructor in this country, 
entailing higher rank than he could 
hope to attain in the regular army, but 
in the belief that his duty lay with the 
army in France, he declined to consider 
them. He sailed for Europe in Decem- 
ber. 


1911. 
Rev. Witu1am AppLteton LAWRENCE, 
Acting Sec., 
80 So. Common St., Lynn. 

The Secretary of the Cldss, John 
Anderson Sweetser, is an ensign in the 
United States Navy, and is serving on 
the U.S.S. “ Benham” in the North 
Sea. The first acting-Secretary, Wil- 
liam DeFord Beal, is a lieutenant in 
the army, and is working in a gas 
defense plant. — Rev. W. Appleton 
Lawrence, 80 So. Common St., Lynn, 
has been appointed acting Secretary. — 
Stoughton 31 will be the Class room 
during Commencement. The members 
of the Class who are able to get back are 
asked to go there as often as possible. — 
Pierre Sanchez Abreu is in the French 
aviation service. — Frederick Ayer, 
Jr., was, at last reports, working for 
the United States Food Administration. 
— Maturin Murray Ballou is an in- 
structor in military aeronautics, Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps, at St. Paul, 
Minn. — Donald Clinton Barton is 
in the 34th Co., 6th Batt., Camp 
Devens. — Keelah Bouvé is a lieuten- 
ant in the 30th Regt., U.S.A., at Camp 
Greene, Charlotte, N.C. — Chester G. 
Burden is a 2d lieutenant in the 305th 
Field Artillery, Camp Upton, N.Y. — 
Hamilton T. Corbet is a 1st lieutenant 
in the Field Artillery, A.E.F. — An- 
derson Dana is a captain in the Field 
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Artillery. — Frederick James Deane 
is in the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps. — Samuel Elliott is in the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps at 
Camp Kelly, San Antonio, Tex. — 
Reginald Foster, who went to France 
under the Red Cross, is now a 2d lieu- 
tenant in the Field Artillery in France. 
— Alan Gregg is a Ist lieutenant in 
General Hospital No. 22, British E.F. 
— Edward Hutchins is with the 103d 
Field Artillery, 51st Brig. 26th Div. 
A.E.F. — Frederick M. Burnham is 
captain of a colored company at Camp 
Meade. — Theodore S. Kenyon is a 
Ist lieutenant in the 306th Infantry, 
Camp Upton, N.Y. —- Alfred Lowell is a 
Ist lieutenant in the 304th Infantry. — 
John Miller is a major in the 303d Field 
Artillery, Camp Grant, Ill. — Way- 
land M. Minot is a captain in the 102d 
Field Artillery, A.E.F. — Malcolm E. 
Peabody is chaplain, with the rank of 
captain, in Base Hospital No. 11, 
B.E.F.— Charles Russell Peck is now 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
South Boston, — Charles W. Putnam 
is a 2d lieutenant in the 301st Field 
Artillery, Camp Devens. — Seward 
Simons is in the Ground Officers Train- 
ing School, Aviation Section, San 
Antonio, Tex. — Arthur Sweetzer is a 
captain in the Signal Officers Re- 
serve Corps, Washington. — Alexander 
Wheeler is a captain in the 301st In- 
fantry Supply Co., Camp Jackson, S.C. 
— Hyman Green, in the Medical Re- 
serve with the B.E.F., has been re- 
ported severely wounded. — Word has 
been received of the death in action in 
France of Lt. William Baillie Fraser- 
Campbell. Full information has not 
been received. All that is known is that 
he was killed instantly on March 23 
while acting as a lieutenant in the 55th 
Our sympathy goes out to 
the members of his family, for as we 
knew Bill Fraser-Campbell, he was one 
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of the finest and best fellows in the 
Class — always cheerful and in good 
spirits, never avoiding difficulties or 
serious matters, but rather overcoming 
them by the enthusiasm and eagerness 
of his nature. He made friends wher- 
ever he went, and everybody who knew 
him was from that moment always 
proud to call him his friend. He was 
active in the Class affairs, was captain 
of the Class tennis team throughout 
College, and captain of the University 
tennis team as well. His popularity 
was also shown in his being a member 
of the Fencing Club, the Phoenix, the 
Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., the 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the Di 
Gamma. We are sorry, yet proud, that 
another member of the Class has given 
his life for the cause of liberty, justice, 
and humanity. — Marshall W. Cox 
has left the Mallinchrodt Chemical 
Works in St. Louis, and has come back 
East. At present he is manager of the 
West Bridgewater Grain Co. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Bertram Day are 
living at Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
— The Acting Secretary hopes that 
the members of the Class will send him 
as much information as they can con- 
cerning themseives during the war, so 
that the information may be published 
for the benefit of all. It is impossible 
to keep in touch with one another per- 
sonally in such busy times — changes 
come so rapidly; but the Secretary 
would be glad to act as a clearing house 
of information if you will send him the 
news. 





1912. 
Tuorvatp S. Ross, Acting Sec., 
146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. 

Our sexennial reunion, which is due 
this month, has been postponed until 
the war is won. For the few classmates 
whose work, “ behind our men behind 
our guns,”’ has kept them at home, and 
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for all others who can join us on Com- 
mencement Day in a toast to “ Twelve 
at the Front,” Hollis 32 will be open 


and ready. At the request of the 
Alumni Association, our treasury has 
contributed to the Alumni Luncheon. 
Perhaps not a few of our men in khaki 
and in blue may gather at the feast. 
Let us see to it that the rest of us are 
there to meet and greet them! — No 
Secretary’s report or Treasurer’s re- 
port will be printed at this time, but 
the latest Class records and the Class 
books will be available for inspection 
in Hollis on Commencement. — Sam- 
uel T. Farquhar has been transferred 
from the New York office of the H. 
K. McGann Co., advertising, to the 
office of that firm at 461 Market St., 
San Francisco. — Arthur W. Hanson 
is a master in French at the Mont- 
gomery School, Wynnewood, Pa. — 
Myron L. Harlow, who has been with 
the New England Telephone Co., in 
Boston, has accepted a position with 
the Scovell Wellington Co., certified 
accountants and industrial engineers, 
in their branch office at Springfield, 
Mass. — J. Robert Ottenheimer has 
changed his name to be J. Robert 
Orton. — Lincoln C. Torrey is in the 
engineering department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
His home address is 69 South Third St., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

Stoughton 27 will be reserved for 
the Class on Commencement, and the 
Secretary sends word that he hopes all 
the members who are in or near Cam- 
bridge on that day will go to the room. 
The Class will have no reunion until 
the war is over, so many of the mem- 
bers being in active service at home or 
abroad. 
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1915. 
Matcotm J. Loaan, Sec., 
Box D., Cambridge, Mass. 

E. B. Taylor is a yeoman in the 
Navy. — H. A. Friedlich is with the 
Legal Committee of the General Muni- 
tions Board, Washington, D.C. — R. B. 
Frye is an ambulance driver in the 
Medical Reserve Corps. — 8. P. Grif- 
fith is 2d lieutenant, F. A.— H. H. 
Halsell has enlisted in the Naval Coast 
Defense Reserve. — A. O. Hoyt is a 
Ist lieutenant, Ordnance Dept., O.R.C. 
— J. W. Keveney is a 2d lieutenant, 
101st Inf., A.E.F. He was slightly 
wounded in the fighting in Picardy. — 
P. T. Cate is a chief yeoman in the 
Paymaster’s Dept., Charlestown Navy 
Yard. — R. H. Wyner is a radio opera- 
tor in the U.S.N.R. — C. W. Van Ness 
is an ensign, U.S.N.R., and is on the 
U.S.S. “ Roanoke” — H. S. King is 
a lieutenant in the 9th U.S. Cavalry, 
stationed in the Philippine Islands. — 
H: Cohen is in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. — E. J. Sawyer is in the Coast 
Artillery. — R. D. Skinner is a member 
of the Lafayette Escadrille, France. — 
A. Van Cortlandt, Jr., is a captain in 
the 12th New York Inf. — William H. 
Claflin, Jr., is with the 302d F.A., 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. — Munroe 
Cohen, Ord. R.C., is at the U.S. Filling 
Station Edgewood, Md. — Samuel 
Trindell, Jr., is a lieutenant of Inf., 
U.S.R., Ammunition Train, Camp 
Owen, Birnie, Tex. — J. Hutchins is 
a 2d lieutenant, 168 Inf., at Mineola, 
L.I. — Cecil H. Smith is in the Avia- 
tion General Supply Dept., Fairfield, 
O.—P. P. Cram is an ambulance 
driver in France. —E. E. Cummings is 
doing Red Cross work in France. — 
Harry S. Keelan is with the British 
American Chemical Co. at College 
Point, Long Island, N.Y.—P. H. 
Bonner is in the Infantry at Camp 
Greene, N.C. — Ensign G. H. Durgin 
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U.S.N.R.F. is on the U.S.S. “ Sur- 
veyor.” — J. T. L. Jeffries is a 2d lieu- 
tenant in an artillery school in France. 
— Lt. W. P. Fay is with the 304th 
F.A., Camp Upton, N.Y. — Ralph 
Marks is an assistant at the State In- 
firmary, Tewksbury, Mass. 


1916. 
Wetts Buancuarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Edward McClure Peters, who en- 
tered the regular army immediately 
upon graduation from College, went to 
France as a Ist lieutenant in command 
of a machine gun company with the 
first contingent of the A.E.F. Last De- 
cember he was promoted to the grade 
of captain in the Ist Brigade, 1st Divi- 
sion, Regular Army. He saw consid- 
erable active service, and on March 11, 
1918, he was killed in action at the 
front. His are the distinction and honor 
of being the first member of the Class 
of 1916 to pay the full measure of de- 
votion. — No. 32 Stoughton Hall has 
been allotted to the Class as a rendez- 
vous on Commencement Day. — Eu- 
gene L. Ash is a private in the Quarter- 
master Corps, stationed at Camp Sher- 
man, O. — Harvey Clifford Allen, Jr., 
is a 2d lieutenant in the 346th Field 
Artillery, Camp Lewis, Wash. — 2d 
Lieut. Samuel C. Almy is in the 4th 
F.A., stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss. 
— Harcourt Amory, Jr., who was ina 
training camp at Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
is now a captain of F.A. at Camp 
Devens, Mass. — Harold Amory is a 
2d lieutenant, 101st M.G. battalion 
with the A.E.F. — 2d Lieut. DeLano 
Andrews is aide-de-camp to the Brig. 
Gen. commanding the Ist F.A. Brigade 
with the A.E.F. — W. D. Arnold is an 
ensign, U.S.N. — W. A. Augur is a Ist 
lieutenant of infantry, stationed at 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. — R. L. Babcock 
was at the Second Plattsburgh Train- 
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ing camp, and is now a Ist lieutenant, 
Q.M.C., Aviation School, at Hemp- 
stead, L.I.— Milton Baldridge is a 
lance corporal, F.A., at Camp Devens, 
Mass. — H. S. Barnes is at the Ecole 
Militaire, Fontainebleau, France. He 
spent six months as an ambulance 
driver, May-November, 1917, and in 
November was in the Aviation Supply. 
—J. A. Beebe is a sergeant in the 
French Ambulance Service, Convois 
Automobiles, Par B.C.M., Paris. — 
Alexander Biddle was in training at 
Camp Meade and received a commis- 
sion as 2d lieutenant in the 310th F.A. 
— W. A. Bingham is a Ist lieutenant 
in the American Field Ambulance. — 
Lieut. Francis Boyer is attached to 
Artillery, A.E.F. — Phillips Bradley is 
a lieutenant (Junior grade) in the Pay 
Corps, U.S.N., stationed at Hampton, 
Va.—2d Lieut. Kent Bromley was 
in training at Fort Myer in F.A. but 
has now gone overseas. — Lawtence 
Brokenshire trained at Valcartier, 
Quebec, and is now in the R.F.C. He 
enlisted at Montreal, Aug. 5, 1914, and 
was wounded and gassed at Ypres. — 
G. M. Brown is a seaman, 2d class, 
in the N.R. at San Francisco. — Sergt. 
Lester G. Budlong is in the M.R.C. at 
Camp Funston. — T. B. Buffum, for- 
merly a driver in the American Ambu- 
lance Service, is now a sous-lieutenant 
aviator in the French Army; he trained 
at an Ecole d’ Aviation in France. — 
Lieut. Wallace Campbell is in the En- 
gineer Corps, A.E.F. — Benjamin Car- 
penter, Jr., who has been in the Ameri- 
can Field Service, American Red Cross, 
enlisted in January, 1918, as a student 
officer in French Artillery. — Capt. 
B. E. Carter is in the F.A., A.E.F. — 
Leon S. Chichester is a 2d lieutenant, 
F.A., A.E.F. — Lieut. H. R. Clapp is 
in the S.R.C., A.S., now overseas. — 
H. W. Clarke is a 2d lieutenant, Ma- 
chine Gun, A.E.F. — Lieut. F. P. Cle- 
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ment, Jr., is in the S.R.C., A.S., Con- 
centration Camp, Dallas, Tex. — John 
A. Coffin is a cadet in the 3d Aviation 
Inst. Det., A.E.F. — L. W. Coleman 
is 2d lieutenant S.R.C., A.S. (non-fly- 
ing). — W. D. Crane received his train- 
ing at the Ist Plattsburgh Camp. He is 
now a 2d lieutenant with the A.E.F. 
Infantry, and has been slightly wound- 
ed. — Private J. W. Cooke is in the 
Med. Dept., Army Sanitary School, 
A.E.F. — Gerald Courtney is a 2d 
lieutenant Machine Gun Corps., A.E.F. 
— Ensign Alan Cunningham is at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. — Edward Cunningham is a lieu- 
tenant, F.A., serving on the staff of 
Brig. Gen. Lassiter. — Lawrence Cur- 
tis, 2d, is an ensign in Naval Aviation: 
he is an executive officer, and is sta- 
tioned at Pensacola, Fla. — R. C. Cur- 
tis is an ensign in the U.S.N.R. — 
Thompson Dean is a 2d _ lieutenant, 
F.A., with the A.E.F.—T. L. De 
Camp is a C.Q.M. in the U.S.N., and is 
in command of the U.S.S. “Tamarack.” 
—R. H. Delafield is a captain in the 
Sanitary Corps, N.A., A.E.F. — Lieut. 
F. R. Devereux is in the infantry at 
Camp Dix, N.J.—L. W. Devereux 
is a 2d lieutenant, F.A., aide-de-camp, 
stationed at Camp Logan, Houston, 
Tex. — Lieut. Arthur Dixon is with the 
A.E.F., F.A., 149th Division. — John 
A. Doherty is a Ist lieutenant, Infan- 
try, with the A.E.F. — A. G. Doty re- 
ceived his commission as 2d lieutenant 
at the Plattsburgh Camp, May, 1917, 
and is now with the 101st Depot Brig- 
ade at Camp Devens. — W. K. B. 
Emerson, Jr., is a 2d lieutenant, in the 
F.A., A.E.F., and is in training at Val- 
dahon, France.! — 2d Lieut. Gardner 
G. Emmons is with the F.A., A.E.F. — 
W. F. Enright attended the training 
camp at Ft. Monroe, and is now a 2d 






































1 News of Emerson’s deathin France, May 14, 
is received as this page goes to press. 
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lieutenant in the C.A.C., Jackson Bar- 
racks, La. — Winchester Winslow Ever- 
ett is a private in the U.S.M.E.R.C. — 
Cornelius C. Felton is a top-sergeant in 
the Railroad Engineers at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill. — 2d Lieut. Samuel M. 
Felton, Jr., isa 2d lieutenant, with the 
Engineers, A.E.F. — E. Howell Fore- 
man attended the training camp at Ft. 
McPherson and is now a captain in the 
Infantry, stationed at Camp Gordon, 
Ga. — Dwight Foster is a 2d lieuten- 
ant, F.A., A.E.F. — Lieut. Stephen M. 
Foster is in the U.S.R., F.A., A.E.F. — 
S. LeRoy French is a Ist lieutenant, 
Infantry, stationed at Spartanburg, 
S.C. — C. H. Gendron is assistant pay- 
master, Pay Corps, U.S.N. — Elliott 
M. Grant is a private in the M.A.C., 
A.E.F. — The Secretary is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, S.R.C., A.S., stationed in the 
Air Service Division, Washington, D.C. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Wuitney, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

F. Robinson, Jr., is in France with 
Base Hospital No. 5. — J. M. Gazzam 
is a lieutenant in Co. 4, 156th Depot 
Brigade, Camp Meade, Md. —R. 
Whitney is a flying cadet, First De- 
tachment, 2d Aviation Instruction 
Centre, A.E.F., France. — F. H. De- 
wart is working in Petrograd, Russia, 
for the National City Bank of New 
York. — N. E. Burbidge is a lieuten- 
ant, U.S.M.C., Quantico, Va. — L. P. 
Grover is with the Examinations Cor- 
poration, 43 Exchange Place, New York 
City. — M. P. Bail is an officer in the 
30th Inf., U.S.A. —H. S. Bennett is 
an assistant paymaster, U.S.N.R.F. — 
C. S. Freedman is in the leather busi- 
ness. — N. H. Partridge is driving an 
ambulance in France. — R. H. Allen 
is teaching in the Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn. — Arthur W. Adams, 
Jr., is teaching French and Latin at 
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the Hoosac School, Hoosac, N.Y. — 
H. C. Lamond is teaching English and 
Latin in the Horace Mann School, New 
York City. — W. C. Peebles is teaching 
modern languages in the Horace Mann 
School. —G. F. Baker is an ensign, 
U.S.N.R.F. — J. W. Feeney is a 2d 
lieutenant, Q.M.C.— Ensign W. D. 
Kelley, 3d, is stationed at Pensacola, 
Fla. — W. A. Otis is a 2d lieutenant, 
301st F.A., Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
— J. K. T. Philips is a 1st lieutenant, 
U.S.R. — E. A. Teschner is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, 302d Inf., Camp Devens. — 
William R. Ashford is an instructor 
in French and Spanish at Throop Col- 
lege of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 
— Sylvester E. Rothchild, Jr., is U.S. 
vice-consul at Gothenburg, Sweden. — 
Wilfred J. Brown is a quartermaster in 
the Navy.— Herbert P. Carter is 
teaching Latin and German and is su- 
pervising athletics at Middlesex School, 
Concord. — R. L. Hobbs is a master at 
Ridgefield School, Ridgefield, Conn. — 
H. L. Dayton is assistant to the direc- 
tor of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence, R.I. — Ensign E. S. 
Clark, U.S.N.R.F. is stationed with the 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve Forces, Pel- 
ham Manor, N.J.— Francis M. Cur- 
rier is an instructor in modern lan- 
guages at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. —G. Aldis is a 2d 
lieutenant in the 55th Pioneer Inf., 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S.C. 
— M. S. Buell is a 2d lieutenant, F.A., 
Leon Springs, Tex. — Lt. H. B. Cabot, 
Jr., is with the 103d F.A., A.E.F. — 
W. G. Cummings is a 2d lieutenant 
F.A., Camp Greene, N.C. — M. H. C. 
Gersumky is a 2d lieutenant, F.A., 
Camp Greene. — W. T. Barker is a 
lieutenant, F.A., Fort Douglas, Ariz. 
— QO. C. Nash is a private in the 88th 
Co., U.S. Marine Corps, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. — R. W. Sadler is a 2d 
lieutenant, Co. K, 304th Inf., Camp 
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Devens. — Andrew K. Dunn is a 2d 
lieutenant, 304th Inf., Camp Devens. 
— Harrison G. Reynolds is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, 9th Inf., U.S.A. He has been 
appointed aide to Gen. Peter Murray, 
3d Brigade, 2d Division, A.E.F. — C. E. 
Ames is a 2d lieutenant, Inf., in Co. D, 
103d Machine Gun Battalion, 26th 
Div., A.E.F. — G. Townsend is a 2d 
lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
Marine Detachment, U.S.S., “ Fred- 
erick.”” — G. B. Blaine is a 2d lieuten- 
ant in the Machine Gun Co., 303d Inf., 
Camp Devens. — R. Baldwin is a Ist 
lieutenant in the 301st Machine Gun 
Co., Camp Devens. — W. D. Cana- 
day is a captain, Inf., 153d Depot Bri- 
gade, Camp Dix, N.J.—C. A. Cool- 
idge, Jr., is a captain in the 15Ist De- 
pot Brigade, Camp Devens. — R. M. 
Cook is a 2d lieutenant in the 304th 
Infantry, Camp Devens. — A. C. Alden 
is a 2d lieutenant, Q.M.C., N.A., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. — J. S. Love is a 1st lieu- 
tenant, Inf., 153d Depot Brigade, 
Camp Dix, N.J. — W. W. Webster is 
a lieutenant, Inf., 153d Depot Bri- 
gade, Camp Dix. — J. W. D. Seymour 
is an ambulance driver with the French 
army. 


NON-ACADEMIC, 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
A.M. ’03. Kenneth C. M. Sills has 


been elected president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, of which he was formerly dean and 
has been acting president since the death 
of President W. DeW. Hyde, ’79. 

A.M. 1910. O. M. Jacobs has become 
assistant head-master of the Country 
Day School for Boys of Boston, Newton, 
Mass. 

A.M. 1910. R. M. Peterson has been 
put at the head of the Department of 
Spanish and Italian at the University of 
Maine. 

1914-17. J. A. Bell, who was principal 
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of the Northeastern Preparatory School, 
has gone to France as a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary. 

1916-18. P. S. Sheehan, who has been 
a first-class yeoman in the Charlestown, 
Mass., Navy Yard, has been sent to 
Washington for a course in the Paymas- 
ters’ School. 

Ph.D. 1917. E. E. Lincoln received the 
prize of $1000 offered last year by Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx for the best essay on an 
ecnonomie subject. His thesis was enti- 
tled — ‘The Results of Municipal Elec- 
tric Lighting in Massachusetts.” 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1872. Grenville Mellen In- 
galsbe, born July 26, 1846, died at 
Hudson Falls, N.Y., April 21, 1918. He 
graduated at Union College in 1868, and 
soon after taking his law degree at Har- 
vard began in Hudson Falls the practice 
of his profession, which he continued 
there throughout his life. In many local 
matters, political, educational, industrial, 
he took a leading part. In 1917 Union 
College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of L.H.D. His only son, Grenville 
Howland Ingalsbe, ’02, died in 1910. 

LL.B. 1887. Judge J. W. Mack was a 
member of the arbitration board selected 
by the War Department to adjust the 
differences between the manufacturers of 
waterproof garments and their employees. 

LL.B. 1896. H. W. Ogden is judge ad- 
vocate of the ‘Rainbow Division,” now 
in France. 

LL.B. 1903. N. P. Brown, who has 
been first assistant Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, has been appointed a 
judge of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court. 

LL.B. 1905. H. G. Wells, president of 
the Massachusetts Senate, has been ap- 
pointed district attorney for Essex 
County, Mass. 

S.J.D. 1912. E. R. James, dean of the 
Law School of the University of Missouri, 
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has gone to Siam to be legal adviser of the 
foreign department of that country. 

LL.B. 1913. W. A. Loughlin has been 
appointed a special legal expert in the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, in Wash- 
ington. 

L.L.B. 1917. Thomas Reynolds is 
studying in the Naval Ensign School in 
Cambridge. 


Medical School. 

M.D. 1885. G. G. Sears has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Boston City 
Hospital. 

M.D. 1901. W. H. McBain has been 
appointed city bacteriologist of Malden, 
Mass. 

M.D. 1913. T. W. Wickham has re- 
ceived a commission as a first lieutenant 
in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazines if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily press. 


Of making many pamphlets about the 
war there is no end. They are good, bad, 
indifferent in quality. Occasionally one 
appears that falls clearly into the first 
group, and more rarely, into the front 
rank of that group. Such a pamphlet is 
“Whither?” which is defined as ‘‘a brief 
consideration of the direction in which, 
by reason of the War, the world may be 
made to advance.” It is written by Ben- 
jamin Apthorp Gould, ’91, and printed at 
Toronto (1918), by the T. H. Best Print- 
ing Company, Limited. Its three divi- 
sions treat in turn “‘the nature of the 
advance,” “the reason for the advance,” 
and ‘“‘the method for assuring the ad- 
vance.” It is but 58 pages in length, but 
within those pages the author has com- 
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pressed a quantity of reason, vigor, and 
passion, quite sufficient to furnish forth a 
far more extensive work. If dark corners 
are still sheltering any of those who need 
to be told why the democratic powers of 
the world are fighting their battle of life 
and death, and why they must fight it to 
a decisive victory, this pamphlet will show 
the light to all but the wilfully blind. The 
only danger of its falling short of this end 
lies in its possible failure to become widely 
known. Yet only a few readers are re- 
quired to ensure its finding many. 

The April number of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review has for its three “body 
articles” three contributions from Har- 
vard teachers: “The Monologue of 
Browning,” by Professor George Herbert 
Palmer, °64; ‘‘Neo-Realism and Reli- 
gion,” by R. F. A. Hoernlé, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy; and “ Angelus Sile- 
sius: a Seventeenth-Century Mystic,” by 
Frederic Palmer, 69, of the Faculty of 
Divinity. 

“National Strength and International 
Duty,” by Theodore Roosevelt, °80 
(Princeton University Press), is a small 
volume containing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“Stafford Little Lecture” at Princeton in 
1917. It is devoted chiefly to “our na- 
tional conduct during the last three years 
and a half,” embodies the former presi- 
dent’s accusations of failure against the 
present administration, and ends with 
a plea for “universal military training 
and military service for all our young 
men.” " 

In “Common Men and Women’ 
(Four Seas Co.) Harold W. Gammons, 
’08, has devoted 20 pages of preface to the 
exposition of ““rhythmus,”’ a form of writ- 


ing between verse and prose; which is 
exemplified in the remaining pages of the 
book. ‘“Rhythmus” 
from vers libre chiefly in a swing of sound 


appears to differ 


which defines itself to a less practised ear. 
At least in the present instance there is 
more of coherence and substance in the 
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“rhythmi” that fill the rest of the book 
than in most of the free verse with which 
one meets. 

Robert Withington, ’06, has pub- 
lished through The Hampshire Bookshop, 
Inc., Northampton, Mass., a pamphlet of 
32 pages, ‘Arma Virumque,” made up 
of verses written during and about the 
present war. 

“The Early Life of Professor Elliott” 
(A. Marshall Elliott, 68) is the subject of 
a paper read by George C. Keidel, Ph.D., 
late Associate in Romance Languages 
at Johns Hopkins, before the Romance 
Club of that University, Oct. 12, 1916, 
and privately printed, in pamphlet form, 
at Washington, 1917. Professor Ellictt, a 
graduate of Haverford, spent only one 
year at Harvard, but took a high stand in 
that year. A large part of the present 
pamphlet has to do with his studies and 
early experiences in Europe. From 1891 
to 1910 he was Professor of Romance 
Languages at Johns Hopkins. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF CHIEF JUSTICE SHAW. 


Lemuel Shaw — Chief Justice, by Fred- 
erick Hathaway Chase, ’92. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918. 

It could hardly have been expected that 
this book would interest any considerable 
number of laymen. One of the author’s 
predecessors on the bench of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts once remarked 
that it would be difficult to organize a pop- 
ular uprising for or against the Rule in 
Shelley’s case. It is equally difficult to- 
day to arouse general interest in the life 
of any man, however great, whose pre- 
eminence was achieved as a lawyer and a 
magistrate in the old-fashioned sense of 
those terms. The austere conception of 
justice according to law, which is the 
source of whatever dignity and power the 
judiciary may at any time possess, was 
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better understood by the intelligent and 
educated part of the community in which 
Chief Justice Shaw did his work than by 
the more prosperous but less serious laity 
of the present time. And aside from these 
general considerations there is a special 
difficulty. The more intimate and informal 
material of self-revelation is in this case 
scanty and unsatisfactory. Apparently 
noletters of Shaw have been available, 
and his occasional addresses, of which a 
few extracts are given, were, as the author 
rightly says, ponderous. In this book they 
are not so connected with a picture of per- 
sonality as to acquire any derivative in- 
terest. His opinions are massive blocks in 
the great structure of the law. But they 
do not lend themselves to the purposes of 
portraiture. 

Chief Justice Shaw can never become 
one of the forgotten millions. And yet a 
biography which should show the relation 
of his life and achievements to present-day 
interests and points of view would require 
a degree of insight, imagination, and lit- 
erary skill, and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of modern tendencies, which few men 
possess. 

The author has not the trained literary 
sense. His style is diffuse and without dis- 
tinction; and there is no sureness of dis- 
crimination in the selection and arrange- 
ment of material. Indeed at times he 
seems to shrink from his task with a feeling 
akin to desperation, as where he says: 
“There is little to be gained through the 
use of general terms and the exercise of 
adjectives. Greatness defies description. 
It must be seen, and felt, and heard to be 
appreciated. An attempt to describe a 
great man too often results in the use of 
a string of threadbare platitudes. It is 
needless to tell the lawyer why Shaw was 
great. Almost daily he reads the decisions 
which are the chief basis of the distinction 
which is his by common accord. Others 
must take the fact of his greatness largely 
from faith, and to recognize clearly the 
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reasons for his eminence must study the 
law for themselves. Professional achieve- 
ment can be fully appreciated only by 
members of the same profession.” 

Not more than a quarter of the text is 
concerned, except remotely, with Shaw's 
achievements as expounder and adminis- 
trator of the law. The rest is devoted to his 
early life, to his practice at the bar, and to 
his public services other than judicial. 

Yet despite these defects the book will 
prove of value to the profession. The epi- 
sodes described have an interest for those 
who have already formed their own con- 
ception of Shaw’s place in jurisprudence, 
and of the tendencies in the life of the com- 
munity which were retarded, and those 
which were so strongly promoted, by his 
influence. Of independent interest is the 
incident related in Shaw’s own words of 
his visit about the year 1800 to the cen- 
tenarian Cobb, who had seen Peregrine 
White (the first child born in Plymouth 
Colony), and heard him talk. 

In the classification of Shaw’s contribu- 
tions to particular departments of the law 
the author has been generally well advised. 
The discussion of Shaw’s leading opinions 
is intelligent and interesting. So is the 
account of the Webster trial, to which an 
entire chapter is devoted. The author de- 
fends the famous majority opinion de- 
livered by Shaw in Commonwealth v. 
York [9 Met. 93], and applied by him in his 
charge in the Webster case; but adds that 
“the principle, though sound, is purely 
theoretical inasmuch as no case can prac- 
tically be conceived where proof of the 
homicide will not also involve the dis- 
closure of some attendant facts and cir- 
cumstances for the consideration of the 
jury in passing upon the question of 
malice.” 

But the York case appears to have 
been such a case; and Professor Beal has 
said that “‘in the Webster case . . . a con- 
viction of murder would have been im- 
possible on the facts if the doctrine of 
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the York case had not come to the aid of 
the prosecution.” ! 

The author also is at pains to defend 
Shaw from the accusation of charging the 
jury on the facts in the Webster case, and 
incidentally seems to approve, or at least 
not to disapprove, of the comparatively 
recent statutes in many states depriving 
judges of the common law discretionary 
power (which Shaw possessed) to advise 
the jury on difficult questions of fact. 
The best professional opinion is that the 
taking away of that power has been one 
of the most important causes of ineffi- 
ciency in the administration of justice in 
our state courts, and of the gradual deteri- 
oration of the nisi prius bench. 

Shaw’s impressive characteristics are 
mentioned, and we get a glimpse of the ef- 
fect of his personality upon juries and upon 
his colleagues of the bench. If we forget 
severe standards, and treat the book 
simply as the product of the scanty lei- 
sure of a busy and valuable public ser- 
vant, we must pronounce it a creditable 
performance. And perhaps that is the 
only test which can fairly be applied to 
it. On the other hand, it would imply 
an inadequate conception of Shaw’s real 
place in jurisprudence and in the life of 
the community not to realize the large- 
ness of the author’s opportunity. With 
that in mind we must say that the 
traits described seem not to focus. The 
central idea is absent. The book lacks 
that subordination of detail to large 
outline, that emphasis of elements of 
permanent significance — in a word, that 
reflection of personality — in which con- 
sist the worth and charm of biography. 


Origins of the Triple Alliance, Three Lec- 
tures (University of Virginia, Bar- 
bour-Page Foundation) by Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, ’87, Professor 
of History in Harvard University. 


1 Great American Lawyers, Vol. 11, p. 489. 
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New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1917. 


In this little book of 218 pages, Pro- 
fessor Coolidge has given us a plain un- 
varnished tale of the diplomatic mazes 
of European History which led to the 
formation of the Triple Alliance in 1882. 
He has confined himself to the eleven 
years following the Peace of Frankfort in 
1871; for the foundation of the German 
Empire, with the fall of the French Empire, 
and the extinction of the Temporal Power 
of the Papacy, certainly marks the begin- 
ning of a new era, and offers a tempting 
point of departure —although of course the 
historian recognizes that great national 
changes have their actual origins in a far 
deeper past. 

When we recall that both Italy and Aus- 
tria were on the point of joining France 
against Germany in 1870, deterred only 
by the overwhelming suddenness of the 
German victories, and that Russia stood 
ready to support Germany should Aus- 
tria interfere, we realize the kaleidoscopic 
changes that have taken place. Bismarck 
dominates the whole period, and Professor 
Coolidge analyzes his game and lays the 
cards plainly on the table before us. We 
see him reaping the reward for his far- 
sighted leniency to Austria in 1866, by re- 
taining her as a friend in 1873, and form- 
ing the League of the Three Emperors; we 
see him creating the War Scare of 1875 by 
his testing Russia to see if she would stand 
by, while again he crushed the reviving 
French; and when Russia refused, we see 
his personal irritation at Gorchakov rise 
to national proportions, and form an es- 
sential element in the estrangement of 
Germany and Russia, an estrangement 
which led to closer bonds between Vienna 
and Berlin. 

When the uprisings in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina against Turkish misrule had spread 
far and wide over the Balkans, and the 
farce of concerted notes and memoranda 
to the Porte was going on, we hear Bis- 
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marck artlessly saying that the whole East- 
ern Question for Germany was not worth 
the bones of one Pomeranian grenadier; 
but we feel his subtle influence over the ac- 
tions of Austria, when Austria and Eng- 
land openly call halt to the victorious Rus- 
sians at the gates of Constantinople. Pre- 

siding as “‘an honest broker,” as he ex- 
| pressed it, over the Congress of Berlin, he 
took no part in despoiling Turkey, but 
helped Disraeli and Andrassy checkmate 
Gorchakov’s schemes for a Greater Bul- 
garia; and by thus keeping Russia out of 
the Balkans and letting Austria occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, he drew closer 
and closer to Vienna, so that on’ October 
7, 1879, he succeeded in getting signed 
an Austro-German Defensive Alliance 
aimed at Russia, and it is this which be- 
came the Triple Alliance by the admission 
of Italy. 

The underlying policy of Bismarck was 
to keep France weak and isolated, and him- 
self to make alliances, so that he might be 
ready whenever France attacked; for he 
recognized that she would fight to regain 
Alsace-Lorraine when she felt herself suf- 
ficiently strong. Very probably to make 
more acute the strained relations between 
France and Italy, he let it be known to 
France at the Congress of Berlin, that he, 
along with England, would not interfere 
if France occupied Tunis. This reconciled 
France to the English occupation of Cy- 
prus. But Italy, which had come away 
from Berlin in 1878 with empty hands, 
was already looking upon Tunis as a field 
for herown occupation, and the strife of the 
two nationalities there was watched by 
all Europe. The French bided their time, 
and in May, 1881, pounced upon Tunis, 
and declared it a French protectorate. 
The Italians, still sore at the annexation 
of Nice and Savoy, and fearful lest the 
French clericals should attempt to restore 
the Temporal Power of the Pope, were 
thrown into a state of frenzy, and they 
turned at once to Austria and Germany. 
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In October, 1881, King Humbert went 
to Vienna. He had been there in vain in 
1873, and in 1877 Crispi had travelled to 
Berlin to sound Bismarck as to an alliance 
against France and Austria. Bismarck 
had little liking or respect for the Italians, 
and the Central Powers were therefore 
far from cordial in their reception of the 
Italian negotiators; but on Bismarck’s 
own terms, in May, 1882, Italy was ad- 
mitted for five years, and the Triple Alli- 
ance was formed. 

Bismarck had here gained, without any 
sacrifice. Austria was assured from at- 
tack in the south, the important Italian 
navy was added to the forces of the Cen- 
tral Powers, and Italy really gained no- 
thing, although she had earnestly sought 
the alliance — and it was greeted with 
great popular applause, chiefly because 
it satisfied the national pique against 
France. 

The Triple Alliance was the dominating 
factor in European politics from then on. 
until the outbreak of the present war; 
and a study of its influences during this 
era is essential to even a superficial under- 
standing of the causes of this conflict. If 
Professor Coolidge would cover this period 
in another such volume of clear straight- 
forward writing, he would be doing a great 
service to the public. Of the Triple Alli- 
ance he says, ‘‘Its friends declared that it 
was an element for peace; its enemies re- 
garded it as a conservative league to pro- 
tect ill-gotten gains.” By the judicial his- 
torian much may be said on either side. 
And in view of the negotiations ahead of 
us sooner or later, at the end of this stu- 
pendous war, however much democracy 
and open diplomacy may hope to change 
international dealings, it behooves us to 
familiarize ourselves with the secret diplo- 
macy and the errors of the past. 


TWO COLLECTIONS OF COLLEGE VERSE. 


The Poets of the Future: A College Anthology 
for 1916-17, edited by Henry T. 
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Schnittkind, ’10. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co., 1917. 


Eight Harvard Poets: E. Estlin Cummings, 
S. Foster Damon, J. R. Dos Passos, 
Robert Hillyer, R. S. Mitchell, Wil- 
liam A. Norris, Dudley Poore, Cuth- 
bert Wright. New York: Laurence J. 
Gomme, 1917. 


The editor of The Poets of the Future 
announces that poetry is his religion, and 
that “‘even though the technique may at 
times be somewhat faulty, I accept as 
genuine every form in which the author 
sincerely and reverently calls out through 
the night and finds an echo of gladness 
and recognition. This is the only test that 
I care to apply to poetry.”’ After this dec- 
Jaration Dr. Schnittkind spreads before 
his readers his selection from the verses 
produced last year by the younger bards 
of eighty-two American colleges and uni- 
versities. The total impression which they 
convey is that the “echo of gladness and 
recognition” cannot be very difficult of 
awakening in the editor of this volume. 
The Harvard singers are represented by 
ten performances, and though a few of the 
selections are entirely creditable — not- 
ably the sonnet, “To Josiah Royce,” by 
B. D. Allinson, ’18 — even a slight famili- 
arity with undergraduate verse acquaints 
one with the fact that a higher average of 
Harvard specimens might have been pre- 
sented. The single contribution from 
Yale, “‘ Nos Immortales,” by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, stands so clearly among the 
few very best things in the collection as a 
whole that one cannot help wondering 
whether a more liberal selection from the 
New Haven sources would have main- 
tained the quality of this one. The an- 
thology in its entirety is somewhat dis- 
heartening. Apart from a handful of fresh 
and distinctive productions, a few worn 
themes are pressed repeatedly inte service. 
The imagery is too often either grotesque 
or stereotyped; when the diction is un- 
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usual, it is too often either slangy or af- 
fected. The saving grace of the exhibit is 
its revelation that throughout the land 
there are hundreds of young spirits grop- 
ing towards some apprehension and ex- 
pression of beauty. Though they seldom 
achieve their end in any memorable form, 
they are striving towards it — and that is 
far better than not to make the effort. 

In the Fight Harvard Poets there is far 
more of sophistication and of mastery in 
technique than in the larger anthology. 
The double quartette of young singers, 
all of whom have been members of the 
University in the past year or two, strike 
the note of their generation in the elusive 
quality of much of their verse — though 
this does not smack of the immediate pres- 
ent so often as one would expect through 
the employment of vers libre. The sonnet 
holds its own as a medium of expression, 
and the difficult form is often well han- 
dled. As in the cruder and more inclu- 
sive anthology, the encouraging element is 
the genuine pursuit of beauty, here more 
frequently overtaken and bodied forth. 
Another reassuring point is that of all 
“influences” in the little 
collection, none appears more clearly 
than that of Keats, and throughout there 
is singularly little following of false gods. 
In perhaps a score of pages of the book 
there are lines and passages that one 
would like to quote. There is no invidious 


discoverable 


suggestion regarding other fragments if 
these concluding stanzas from “‘The Fid- 
dler” by Cuthbert Wright — a real poem 
celebrating an “unseen fiddler in the 
lane,”’ heard in boyhood — be given: 

In faded suburbs he will play 

Some other boy’s brief morn away, 


Till sapphire windows palely burn 
Amid the undefeated gray. 


And yet — sometimes I seem to know 
I shall not ’scape his phanton bow; 
More paramount than death and pain, 
This ghost wi!l follow where I go. 


In some well-kept untroubled hell 
Where frustrate souls like mine may dwell, 
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I shall look up and hear his note 
Coming across the asphodel. 





No shades will gather at his tune 
To dance their ghostly rigadoon, 
On that lonely voice will cleave 
The everlasting afternoon. 


The Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman, 
edited, with an Introduction, by 
Clinton Scollard. Boston and New 
York: 1917. 


Mr. Sherman was a member of Harvard 
College in 1884-85. At that period of his 
life he pitched his pipe of song to the 
key in which, with singular clearness and 
delicacy, it maintained to the end. It was 
a key particularly appealing to the college 
singers of the period. In “A Rhyme for 
Priscilla,’ contained in Mr. Sherman’s 
first book, he gave a rhymed catalogue of 
the writers of Priscilla’s liking: Horace, 
Bion, Herrick, Praed, Milton only in his 
lyrics, Keats; and then exclaimed: 


Gay Priscilla — just the person 
For the Locker whom she loves; 
What a captivating verse on 
Her neat-fitting gowns or gloves 
He could write in catching measure, 
Setting all the heart astir! 
And to Aldrich what a pleasure 
It would be to sing to her, — 
He, whose perfect songs have won her ’ 
Lips to quote them day by day. 
She repeats the lines of Bunner 
In a fascinating way, 
And you ’ll often find her lost in — 
She has reveries at times — 
Some delightful one of Austin 
Dobson’s rhymes. 


The tradition represented by the poets 
here enumerated was that which Mr. 
Sherman set himself early in life to carry 
cn; and with peculiar sensitiveness to im- 
pression and deftness of touch he went on 
cultivating his muse of the well-trimmed 
garden throughout his life. The resulting 
four volumes of lyrics and many uncol- 
lected poems are here brought together in 
a book of such physical charm that one 
must marvel at the publishers’ venturing 
to employ for its manufacture — at least 
in the copy which has come to the Maaa- 
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ZINE — paper of more than a single weight 
and quality. But we are more concerned 
with the spirit of Mr. Sherman’s poetry 
than with its final dress. That spirit, in 
contrast with the impulse that is stirring 
the younger singers of this day, carries 
with it a suggestion of an Arcadian pe- 
riod of leisure and peace now left behind, 
and possibly never to return. It was a 
pleasant country —that Arcadia in 
which a band of Mr. Sherman’s coevals 
also lived. Later geographers will bound 
it in terms of fancy. A single lyric from 
the volume now in hand —a charming 
and quite typical bit — establishes one of 
the cardinal points of its compass. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


The white stars blossom in the skies, 
Like daisies strewn in azure aisles; 

I miss but two, — the gentle eyes 
That greet me with your smiles. 


Love’s small astronomy is mine 

Who missing these miss all the rest: 
I hate these rival lights that shine 

To mock my lonely quest. 


Good-night, and may the angels keep 
Their faithful watches o’er each lid, 

Behind whose fringes, bathed in sleep, 
A turquoise sky is hid. 


The Earthquake, by Arthur Train, ’96. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1918. 

The most familiar of Mr. Train’s pre- 
vious books have been notable for their 
portrayal of actual conditions in certain 
phases — the more gilded phases — of 
contemporaneous life. But the element of 
fact has been used to illustrate the fiction. 
In this instance the boot is on the other 
leg — a thin sprinkling of fiction does not 
even attempt to conceal the solid frame- 
work of fact on which the book is con- 
structed. Its object is frankly propagand- 
ist — to reveal and interpret the “still 
small voice” of national purpose now 
affecting Americans both individually and 
in the mass. For this purpose the author 
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presents the spectacle of a Wall Street 
New Yorker and his family who have been 
living on $40,000 a year and suddenly find 
themselves straitened to a paltry $25,- 
000. To many readers this situation will 
not seem to present the elements of tragedy 
— nor, in spite of the parallel that might 
be drawn to the case of a family forced to 
cut its living from the scale of five thou- 
sand to that of slightly more than three, 
does Mr. Train make any attempt to 
strike the tragic note. On the contrary, 
his series of slenderly connected studies 
of the reaction of the situation upon John 
Stanton, A.B. Harvard, ’86, his wife, his 
son, his daughter, his friends, and the 
community of which they are all a part, 
bring out primarily the benefits of the new 
order of things to which many Americans 
are adapting themselves. 

The book is packed with solid informa- 
tion, sometimes even statistical in its form. 
But the facts and figures are adroitly used 
to illustrate a situation essentially spirit- 
ual; and herein lies the high and really 
uncommon value of the book. As you read 
it, your interest is about equally divided 
between the persons portrayed and the 
meaning of the national phenomenon of 
which they are the symbols. A critical 
reader would say at the outset that the 
scheme of the book, as a form of art, was 
impossible, that nothing could be done 
with it. Yet so skilfully has Mr. Train 
handled his difficult undertaking that 
many possibilities of a novel form of art 
rise before the imagination. But no, it is 
not a form to be rashly or indiscrimi- 
nately essayed. Mr. Train’s individual 
blend of humor, a sense of proportion, 
seriousness, even eloquence —as in the 
final chapter, ““What the War has done 
for us’’ — was needed for the success of 
his unique accomplishment. It is distinctly 
a book “of occasion,” a product for im- 
mediate consumption and effect, a piece 
of valuable propaganda which should 
have a wide circulation. 
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The Oxford Stamp, and Other Essays: 
Articles from the Educational Creed 
of an American Oxonian, by Frank 
Aydelotte, A.M., ’03. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1917. 

This book, here so briefly dealt with, 
deals with important subjects and dis- 
cusses them with ability; indeed it would 
be hard to find another book which so 
adequately expresses what an Oxford 
man feels about his university. Although 
some of the later essays — on the teach- 
ing of English—seem to have com- 
paratively little to do with Oxford, those 
who have been there will scarcely think 
so. 

Out of many points which might be 
chosen for comment, two may be se- 
lected. All who have the opportunity 
ought to read the third chapter, which 
is devoted to the “Religion of Punch,” 
reprinted from The Nation, May 9, 1915. 
In it Mr. Aydelotte expounds the Oxford 
belief in quiet rather than in boisterous 
efficiency. 

It is of course true that the quietness 
of Oxford may easily degenerate into 
indifference and laziness, and the accu- 
sation that American Oxonians have 
“lost their punch” may sometimes be 
true. The man who never makes use of 
his knowledge and shirks the disagree- 
able side of public life is a danger to 
society; but so, on the other hand, is he 
who thinks that uninstructed energy is a 
substitute for knowledge. If the Rhodes 
Scholars of the future can bring back a 
greater love of theory and leave behind 
them an increased respect for practice, 
it will benefit both countries more per- 
haps than they realize. 

A quite different point, possibly of less 
intrinsic importance, is raised by Mr. 
Aydelotte’s essays on the teaching of 
English. In these he argues very con- 
vincingly against the type of teaching 
English based on a belief that it is pos- 
sible to learn how to use a language well 
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without having anything to say in it. 
One might describe this view as a heresy, 
were it not that heresy means error con- 
demned by official authority, whereas 
this error seems rather to be encouraged. 
Observers from England are wont to think 
that more time is wasted in American 
schools on the not merely ineffective but 
positively harmful teaching of English 
than on any other subject. Children who 
have come from Europe believing that 
after all, when they are asked to write 
essays, the main thing is what they say 
and that the second thing is the language 
in which they express it, are disheartened 
when they discover that the expression 
of platitudes in monotonous language 
correctly punctuated, is regarded as de- 
serving higher marks than a carelessly 
punctuated theme containing ideas. It is 
this kind of teaching which produces such 
men as the Harvard undergraduate who 
desired to change his concentration from 
“History” to “English” for the sole rea- 
son, so far as could be discovered, that 
the study of History might change his 
opinions, while English could have no 
such awful effect. 

One cannot read Mr. Aydelotte’s book 
without being impressed by the enormous 
importance of increasing the closeness of 
the ties which unite English and Ameri- 
can universities. It is pleasant to believe 
that both in Oxford and in Harvard every 
sort of desire exists to achieve this end; 
all that is needed is correct understand- 
ing on both sides, and this is made im- 
measurably easier by such work as Mr. 
Aydelotte is doing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


The Roots of the War: A Non-Technical History 
of Europe, 1870-1914 a.p., by William Stearns 
Davis, ’00, in collaboration with William Ander- 
son, Ph.D., and Mason W. Tyler, Ph.D., ’11. New 
York: The Century Co., 1918. Cloth, 557 pp. 
$1.50 net. 


Credit of the Nations : A Study of the European 

War, by J. Laurence Laughlin, ’73. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Cloth, 406 pp. 
$3.50 net. 

The Odes and Secular Hymn of Horace : Englished 
into Rimed Verse Corresponding to the Original 
Meters, by Warren H. Cudworth. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1917. Cloth, 161 pp. $1.50 net. 

Universal Service, the Hope of Humanity, by 
L. H. Baily. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 
1918. Cloth, 165 pp. $1.25 net. 

Cervantes; Selections from the Novelas Ejemplares, 
La Gitanilla and El Licenciado Vidriera, edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Hugo H. Rennert. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1918. Cloth, 218 pp. 90 c. 

Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail, edited by 
Harry G. Paul. (English Readings for Schools.) 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Cloth, 397 
pp. 52 c. 

The Child’s Food Garden, with a Few Suggestions 
for Flower Culture, by Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y., 1918. Cloth, 64 
pp. 48 c. 

The Earthquake, by Arthur Train, ’96. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Cloth, 307 
pp. $1.50 net. 

Harvard Lights and Shadows, College Sketches in 
War Times, by Victor Rime (Victor Reinstein, ’12). 
Boston: The Gorham Press, 1918, Cloth, 103 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

The Warfare cf To-day, by Lieut. Colonel Paul 
Azan. Translated by Major Julian Coolidge. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Cloth, 
345 pp. $2.00. 

Norman Institutions, by Charles Homer Has- 
ticon, Litt.D., LL.D. Harvard Historical Studies, 
Vol. xx1v. Harward University Press: 1918. Cloth, 
375 pp. $2.75. 

The Life of Christ, by William Bancroft Hill, ’79. 
New York, etc.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 328 pp. $1.50. 

Tales from a Famished Land, including the White 
Island —a Story of the Dardanelles, by Edward 
Eyre Hunt, ’10. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1918. Cloth, 193 pp. $1.25 net. 

A Bibliography of Municipal Military Regula- 
tion and Municipal Ownership, by Don Lorenzo 
Stevens, M.B.A., ’16. Harvard University Press, 
1918. Cloth, 410 pp. $4.00 net. 

The Russian Revolution, by Alexander Petrun- 
kevitch, Samuel Northrup Harper, and Frank Al- 
fred Golder, ’03; The Jugo-Slav Movement, by 
Robert Joseph Kerner, A.M., 12. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1918. Cloth, 109 pp. $1.00 net. 

A Handbook of Northern France, by William 
Morris Davis, S.B., ’69, Ph.D. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1918. Cloth, 174 pp. $1.00. 

French for Soldiers, by Arthur F. Whittem, 
Ph.D.. 08, and Percy W. Long, Ph.D., 06. Har- 
vard University Press, 1917. Cloth, 130 pp. 75 c. 

The State Tax Commission, A Study of the Devel- 
opment and Results of State Control over the Assess- 
ment of Property for Taxation, by Harley Leist Lutz, 
Ph.D., (Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. xv.) 
Harvard University Press, 1918. Cloth, 673 pp. 
$2.75 net. 

King Lear, edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. 
Edinburgh, American Edition, revised by Ernest 
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Bernbaum, Ph.D., ’07. (The Arden Shakespeare.) 
Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. Cloth, 218 
pp. 30 c. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the Italian 
Text with a Translation in English Blank Verse and 
a Commentary. (Vol. I. Inferno.) By Courtney 
Langdon. Harvard University Press, 1918. Cloth, 
397 pp. $2.50. 

The Teaching of Economics in Harvard Univer- 
sity, A Report Presented by the Division of Educa- 
tion at the Request of the Department of Economics. 
(Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. ut.) Har- 
vard University Press, 1917. Pp. x1, 248. $2.00. 

A History of Architecture, by Fiske Kimball, ’09, 
and G. H. Edgell, ’09. (Lllustrated.) New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1918. Cloth, 621 pp. $3.50. 

The Oxford Stamp, and Other Essays: Articles 
from the Educational Creed of an American Oxonian, 
by Frank Aydelotte, A.M. ’03. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1917. Cloth, vim, 219 pp. 
$1.25 net. 

My Reminiscences, by Raphael Pumpelly. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Two volumes. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Cloth, 844 pp. $7.50. 


MARRIAGES. 


** Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTtes’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1883. John Farwell Moors to Ethel Ly- 

man Paine, at Boston, May 18, 
1918 

1893. Dexter Blagden to Mrs. Mabel 
Whitney Sabin, at New York City, 
April 1, 1918. 

[1893.] Bernard William Vogel to Mildred 
Jane Porter, at New York City, 
April 16, 1918. 

1900. William Lee Beardsell to Priscilla 
Curtis Ames, at Dedham, July 2, 
1916. 

1903. Lucius Junius Eddy to Blanche Best, 
at New York City, Feb. 12, 1918. 

[1904.] Joseph Rochemont Hamlen to 
Martha Thorndike, at Boston, May 
4, 1918. 

1907. Winthrop Williams Aldrich to 
Harriet Alexander, at New York 
City, Dec. 7, 1917. 

1907. Franklin Mott Gunther to Louise 
Hunnewell, at Surrey, Eng., April 
27, 1918. 

[1907.] Walter Lovell to Heléne Du 
Bouchet, at Paris, France, April 
16, 1918. 


1907. 
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Mclver Woody to Regina Llewellyn 
Jones, at Chestnut Hill, May 1, 
1918. 


[1908.] Alan Freeman Arnold to Ariana 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


McElfresh Belt, at Roland Park, 
Md., March 12, 1918. 

Farnham Bishop to Miriam Suplee, 
at Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 19, 1918. 
Francis Beverley Biddle to Kathe- 
rine Garrison Chapin, at New York 
City, April 27, 1918. 

Fitch Allan Winchester to Char- 
lotte Maxam, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 2, 1918. 

Robert Wetherbee Boyden to 
Florence Beebe, at New York City, 
April 26, 1918. 

Lucien Hamilton Thayer to Kath- 
leen Ware, at Wollaston, March 12, 
1918. 

Kenneth Bertram Day to Alice 
Worcester, at Baguio, Philippine 
Islands, Dec. 9, 1917. 

Roger Sanford Hubbard to Mar- 
garet Allen, at Cambridge, Dec. 
26, 1917. 

William Sharpless Jackson to Jean 
O'Donnell, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 30, 1918. 

James Placidus Morgan to Rosa- 
mond March Swanzy, at Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, April 6, 1918. 
Randall Clifford to Charlotte Bay- 
lies, at Boston, May 11, 1918. 
Charles James Fox to Gertrude 
Loretta Cloutier, at Gardner, 
April 8, 1918. 

Hugh Nelson Fuller to Mildred 
Martin, at Atlanta, Ga., April 10, 
1918. 

Oscar William Haussermann to 
Eleanor Rodman Drinker, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Jan. 28, 1918. 

Albert Musgrave Hyde to Grace 
Leslie Johnston, at Paris, France, 
Feb. 25, 1918. 

Arthur James Kelly to Helen Finn, 
at Jamaica Plain, April 22, 1918. 
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1912. Walter Hamer Lacey to Eliza- 
beth Faulkner, at Keene, N.H., 
Feb. 23, 1918. 

1913. William Vernon Booth, Jr., to 
Ethel Forgan, at Paris, France, 
April 27, 1918. 

1913. Hermann Rollemann Habicht to 
Charmian von Wiegand, at New 
York City, March 2, 1918. 

[1913.] Francis Wendell Butler Thwing 
to Minna Kerr, at London, Eng., 
March 9, 1918. 

1914. Douglas Pardee Allison to Grace 
Eleanore Gillen, at Vancouver, 
B.C., Feb. 21, 1918. 

1914. Alvah Richardson Boynton to 
Eleanor Muzzy, at Boston, April 
27, 1918. 

1914. Edward Winslow Brewer, Jr., to 
Dorothy Hinman, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Dec. 10, 1917. 

1914. William Richardson Dewey, Jr., 
to Katharine Pratt, at Newton, 
April 15, 1918. 

1914, Richard Stockton Meriam to Alice 
O’Brien, at Cambridge, March 9, 
1918. 

1914. George Faulkner Plimpton to 
Mary Adams Wilcox, at Buffalo, 
N.Y., Feb. 9, 1918. 

1914. Philip Warren Thayer to Miriam 
Read Newell, at Boston, April 20, 
1918. 

1914. Carl von Tobel to Violet Mary 
Draper, at Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
22, 1917. 

1915. William Pickman Fay to Lucille 
Harby Reirson, at Bronxville, 
N.Y., March 9, 1918 

1916. Samuel Cabot Almy to Ruth Palmer 
Morel, at New Orleans, La., May 
4, 1918. 

1916. Clifford Wadsworth Birch to Lillian 
Perkins, at Arlington, April 14, 
1917. 

[1916.] Reginald Kennelly Fessenden to 
Grace Winifred Hood, at Boston, 
Feb. 28, 1918. 


1916. George Anson McCook to Marie 
Tudor Converse, at Boston, March 
7, 1918. 

1916. Paul Cochran Rodgers to Jane 
Raymond, at Wyoming, O., May 
11, 1918. 

1916. Wingate Rollins to Ruth Whittier, 
at Milton, March 23, 1918. 

1917. George Washington Aldrich, Jr., 
to Edith Brooks Hunt, at Cam- 
bridge, April 20, 1918. 

1917. Edward Strong Clark to Marion 
Wilson Hendricks, at New York 
City, Feb. 26, 1918. 

1917. Roger Defriez Hunneman to Dor- 
othy Kimberly Burrage, at Brook- 
line, April 6, 1918. 

1917. William Merrill White to Frances 
Mildred Atwood, at Annapolis, 
Md., March 30, 1918. 

1918. Lowell Brentano to Frances Isa- 
bella Hyams, at Boston, Feb. 12, 
1918. 

1918. William Hamilton Russell to Marie 
Gaillard Johnson, at New York 
City, March 6, 1918. 

{1919.] George Hammond Tilghman to 
Ruth Slocom, at Fortress Monroe, 
Va., April 4, 1918. 

ar. 1910-11. René Louis Bose to Ma- 
thilde Mayard, at Boston, March 
30, 1918. 

S.B. 1903. Delafield DuBois to Theodora 
Eliot McCormick, at Yonkers, N.Y., 
April 27, 1918. 

§.B. 1915. Eugene Judson Barney Gor- 
man to Armenal Wood, at Dayton, 
O., May 18, 1918. 

S.B. 1916. Lester Goodwin Budlong to 
Ethel Baker, at Manhattan, Kan., 
Dec. 24, 1917. 

S.B. 1916. Walter Joseph Littlefield to 
Sally Pastorius Damon, at New- 
ton, April 5, 1918. 

M.D. 1887. Charles Dalton Fillebrown 
to Mrs. Louise Jackson Murray,.at 
Brookline, March 7, 1918. 

M.D. 1917. Frank Garm Norbury to 














Mary Elson Barnes, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., April 11, 1918. 

M.C.E. 1914. Ernest Leffert Robinson 
to Amy Louise Fry, at Braden- 
town, Fla., March 4, 1918. 




































NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates. 
The College 


1854. Francis Henry Griggs, b. 14 Nov., 
1834, at Brookline; d. at Daven- 
port, Iowa, 9 March, 1918. 

1858. Henry Adams, b. 16 Feb., 1838, at 
Boston; d. at Washington, D.C., 
27 March, 1918. 

1858. Eugene Frederick Bliss, b. 31 July, 
1836, at Granville, N.Y.; d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., 4 April, 1918. 

1858. Horace Pratt Tobey, b. 4 Jan., 
1838, at Wareham; d. at Wareham, 
13 or 14 May, 1918. 

1859. Samuel Haven Hilliard, b. 13 Dec., 
1838, at Cambridge; d. at Jamaica 
Plain, 11 March, 1918. 

1861. James Rundlet May, b. 22 Nov., 
1841, at Portsmouth, N.H.; d. 
at Portsmouth, N.H., 22 April, 
1918. 

1864. George Golding Kennedy, M.D., 
b. 16 Oct., 1841, at Roxbury; d. at 
Milton, 30 March, 1918. 

1865. Robert Hale Bancroft, b. 22 April, 
1843, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
27 April, 1918. 

. John Quincy Adams Brackett, b. 8 
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1866 


1867. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1872. 


1872. 


1874. 


1874. 


1876. 


1877. 


1877. 


1877. 


1879. 


1879. 


[June, 


June, 1842, at Bradford, N.H.; d. 
at Arlington, 6 April, 1918. 
. Justin Edwards Gale, b. 10 Nov., 
1843, at Rockport; d. at Weston, 3 
April, 1918. 
Charles Gurley Saunders, LL.B., 
and A.M., b. 3 Oct., 1847, at Law- 
rence; d. at Boston, 19 Feb., 1918. 
Rest Fenner Curtis, b. 24 Nov., 
1850, at Marion, Ala.; d. at Boston, 
9 March, 1918. 
William Austin Wadsworth, b. 8 
Dec., 1847, at Geneseo, N.Y.; d. at 
Boston, 2 May, 1918. 
Benjamin Marston Watson, b. 24 
Nov., 1848, at Plymouth; d. at 
Plymouth, 20 Feb., 1918. 
Frank Haller Sawyer, b. 9 March, 
1850, at Biddeford, Me.; d. at Bid- 
deford, Me., 14 April, 1918. 
Charles Amory Williams, b. 12 
June, 1851, at Brookline; d. at 
Brookline, 18 March, 1918. 
Arthur Monroe Keith, b. 9 July, 
1852, at Roxbury; d. at Deming, 
New Mexico, 19 Feb., 1918. 
Robert William Sawyer, b. 18 Jan., 
1850, at Wakefield, N.H.; d. at 
Bangor, Me., 26 Feb., 1918. 
Alfred Bowditch, b. 6 Sept., 1855, 
at Jamaica Plain; d. at Boston, 22 
Feb., 1918. 
Henry Gold Danforth, LL.B., b. 14 
June, 1854, at Rochester, N.Y.; d. 
at Rochester, N.Y., 8 April, 1918. 
Ripley Hitchcock, b. 3 July, 1857, 
at Fitchburg; d. at NewYork, N.Y., 
4 May, 1918. 
Thomas Macauley, A.M., LL.B., 
b. 18 April, 1846, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Atlantic City, N.J., $ 
March, 1918. 
Edward Hale, S.T.B., b. 22 Feb., 
1858, at Northampton; d. at Chest- 
nut Hill, 27 March, 1918. 
George von Lengerke Meyer, LL.D., 
b. 24 June, 1858, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 9 March, 1918. 























1918.] 


1880. 


1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 


1887. 


1887. 
1891. 


1891. 


1891. 
1897. 


1899. 


1900. 





William Hoff Cook, b. 29 Nov., 
1859, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 5 Aug., 
1917. 

Frederic Gardiner, A.M., b. 5 April, 
1858, at Gardiner, Me.; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 7 Dec., 1917. 

John Butler Studley, b. 1 Oct., 
1859, at East Abington; d. at Con- 
cord Junction, 21 March, 1918. 
William Ross Warren, b. 9 Oct., 
1860, at London, England; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 3 April, 1918. 
Robert Shaw Minturn, b. 21 Aug., 
1863, at Greenberg, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 15 March, 1918. 
Roger Faxton Sturgis, b. 21 March, 
1862, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Boston, 26 Feb., 1918. 

Franklin Elmer Ellsworth Hamil- 
ton, b. 9 Aug., 1866, at Pleasant 
Valley, O.; d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 5 
May, 1918. 

Benjamin Whitney, b. 15 Jan., 
1864, at Vicksburgh, Miss.; d. at 
Wayland, 20 March, 1918. 

Arthur Ellington Burr, b. 23 July, 
1870, at Boston; d. at Boston, 13 
March, 1918. 

Frederick Larrabee Jerris, LL.B., 
b. 21 Dec., 1869, at Portland, 
Me.; d. at Portland, Me., 7 March, 
1918. 

Lawrence Mason Stockton, LL.B., 
b. 18 Feb., 1871, at Brookline; d. 
at Boston, 27 March, 1918. 
Robert Bayard Cutting, b. 15 Dec., 
1875, at New York, N.Y.; d. in 
France, 1 April, 1918. 

Roy Ball Baker, b. 8 Nov., 1876, at 
Boston; d. at Brookline, 4 May, 
1918. 

Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, LL.B., 
b. 1 Sept., 1877, at Hot Springs, 
Ark., killed at front on road to 
Peronne, France, about 29 March, 
1918. 


. Andrew Robeson Sargent, b. 2 Dec. 
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1901. 


1901. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 


1914. 
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1876, at Brookline; d. at Lick, Ind., 
19 March, 1918. 

Harrie Rogers Chamberlin, A.M., 
b. 7 Aug., 1879, at Ashtabula, 
Ohio; d. at Newton, 5 March, 1918. 
John Patrick McNamara, LL.B., 
b. 25 May, 1880, at Boston; d. at 
Rutland, 4 March, 1918. 


. Walter James Mayers, b. 6 June, 


1881, at Boston; d. at Dorchester, 
29 Jan., 1918. 

Arthur Mason Jones, b. 20 Nov., 
1886, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Washington,.D.C., 6 Dec., 1917. 


. Edward Hale Perry, M.E., b. 23 


Jan., 1887, at Boston; killed in bat- 
tle in Picardy, France, 30 March, 
1918. 

Sampton Walter Arnheim, b. 21 
April, 1889, at New York, N.Y.; 
killed in aeroplane accident at Fort 
Worth, Texas, 21 March, 1918. 
Henry Brewster Palmer, b. 25 
Dec., 1888, at Rochester, N.Y.; d. 
in France, 13 Nov., 1917. 

William Baillie Fraser-Campbell, 
b. 18 March, 1889, at Staten Is- 
land, N.Y.; killed in France, 23 
March, 1918. 

Ralph Sherman Hopkins, b. 24 
Sept., 1889, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at Baltimore, Md., 21 March, 1918. 
Quincy Shaw Greene, b. 19 July, 
1891, at Dresden, Germany; killed 
in France, 28 March, 1918. 

Jean Sanchez Abreu, b. 11 Oct., 
1892, at Paris, France; killed in 
France, 24 May, 1917. 

Frederick William Hunter, b. 24 
July, 1892, at Brookline; d. at Mel- 
rose, 20 Feb., 1918. 

Franklin Temple Ingraham, b. 23 
May, 1891, at Wellesley; d. at 
Wellesley, 11 April, 1918. 

Dana Joseph Paine Wingate, b. 8 
June, 1891, at Cambridge; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 12 May, 


1918. 
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1915. Lionel de Jersey Harvard, b. 3 
June, 1893, at London, England; 
killed, 30 March, 1918. 

1915. Arthur Broadfield Warren, b. 25 
‘eb., 1894, at Waban; d. in France, 
15 April, 1918. 

1917. Briggs Kilburn Adams, b. 6 May, 
1893, at Montclair, N.J.; killed in 
Flanders, in 1918. 


Scientific School. 


1894. Henry Levi Newman, b. 6 March, 
1872, at Leavenworth, Kan.; d. 7 
Sept., 1917. 

1916. Edward McClure Peters, b. 25 Dec., 
1892, at Jersey City, N.J.; killed 
in France, 11 March, 1918. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1885. James Rignall Wheeler, Ph.D. and 
A.M., b. 15 Feb., 1859, at Burling- 
ton, Vt.; d. at New York, N.Y., 9 
Feb., 1918. 

1895. George Ernest Chipman, A.M., b. 
14 July, 1868, at Tupperville, N.S.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 4 June, 1916. 

1904. James Edward Latta, A.M., b. 1 
Feb., 1872, at Durham, N.C.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 17 Jan., 1918. 

1904. Harry James Smith, A.M., b. 24 
May, 1880, at New Britain, Conn.; 
d. near New Westminster, British 
Columbia, 17 March, 1918. 

1914. Frank Barron Russell, A.M., b. 12 
Dec., 1888, at Centerview, Mo.; 
d. at Houston, Tex., 26 March, 
1918. 


Medical School. 

1845. Mortimer Brockway Tappan, d. 
at Merida, Yucatan, Mex., 5 Oct., 
1905. 

1861. John George Blake, b. 8 Aug., 1837, 
in Ireland; d. at Boston, 4 March, 
1918. 

1862. Edward Manning Skinner, d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 8 Feb., 1918. 

1866. Augustus Chapman Walker, b. 9 


1875. 


1877. 


1877. 


1880. 


1884. 


1900. 


1914. 


1847. 


1851. 


1865. 


1865. 


1871. 


1895. 


1907. 


1912. 


1917. 


[June, 


June, 1833, at Barnstead, N.H.; d. 
at Cambridge, 5 April, 1918. 
William Aloysius Dunn, b. 6 Sept., 
1852, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 28 March, 1918. 

William Terrence Carolin, b. 2 
June, 1852, at Lowell; d. at Lowell, 
21 Nov., 1914. 

Edward Dyer Ellis, b. 31 Aug., 
1850, at Fairhaven, Vt.; d. at Poult- 
ney, Vt., 26 Jan., 1918. 

Charles Franklin Osman, d. at Dor- 
chester, 9 March, 1918. 

Harry Madison Cutts, b. 4 Sept., 
1858, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
Brookline, 21 Feb., 1918. 

John Henry Mullen, b. 14 Aug., 1875, 
at Lynn; d. at Lynn, 21 Feb., 1918. 


Dental School. 


Max Schneider, killed while serving 
in the German Army in the au- 
tumn of 1914. 


Law School. 


John Borden, b. 23 April, 1825; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 29 Jan., 1918. 
John Redmond Coxe, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 29 April, 1918. 
Joseph Arthur Kelly, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 1 March, 1915. 
George Champlin Shepard South- 
worth, b. 13 Dec., 1842, at West 
Springfield; d. at Springfield, 19 
Feb., 1918. 

Charles Frederick Adams, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 20 April, 1918. 
Davis, R. T., b. 5 Dec., 1871, at St. 
Joseph, Mo.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 10 
Feb., 1918. 

George Thomas Sweet, b. 11 April, 
1879, at Atkinson, Me.; d. at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., 26 Feb., 1917. 
Theodore Emile Anderson, d. at 
Denver, Colo., 21 Sept., 1915. 
Ernst Otto Schreiber, S.J.D., b. 4 
Dec., 1888; d. at Baltimore, Md., 
2 July, 1917. 








1918.] 


1872. 


1887. 


1900. 


1893. 


1909. 


1852. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1879. 


1881. 


1896. 


1901. 


Divinity School. 
John Richards, b. 19 Oct., 1831 at 
Bolton, Lancashire, England: d. at 
Flint, Mich., in June, 1917. 


Honorary Degree. 
Charles Card Smith, A.M., b. 27 
March, 1827, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 20 March, 1918. 
Marcus Perrin Knowlton, LL.D., 
b. 3 Feb., 1839, at Wilbraham; d. 
at Springfield, 7 May, 1918. 
Winfield Scott Chaplin, LL.D., b. 
22 Aug., 1847, at Glenburn, Me.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 12 March, 1918. 
Thomas Walker, Litt.D., d. at 
Stellenbosche, Cape Province, 
South Africa, in 1917. 


Cemporary fHlembers. 
The College. 

Guignard Scott, b. 4 March, 1828, 
at Woodville, Miss.; killed in action 
in Tenn., 24 Nov., 1864. 
Frank Christopher Fallon, b. 23 
Aug., 1851, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. before 1910. 
Frederic Joseph Ham, b. 28 March, 
1852, at Roxbury; d. at Bowdle, 
South Dakota, 6 Feb., 1918. 
Frederick Wood Griffin, b. 2 Feb., 
1855, at Charlestown; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 25 March, 1918. 
James Smith Walker, d. at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 2 Feb., 1918. 
John Stewart Alley, b. 31 March, 
1856, at Lynn; d. at West Newton, 
29 April, 1918. 
Albert Fielding Fessenden, b. 25 
June, 1857, at Lowell; d. at Win- 
throp, 3 March, 1918. 
Dudley Woodbridge Welch, b. 6 
Dec., 1872, at Athens, Ohio; d. at 
Parkersburg, Me., 30 Oct., 1917. 
Walter Azro Buxton, b. 29 May, 
1876, at Worcester; d. at Worces- 
ter, 29 March, 1918. 
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1902. 
1902. 
1906. 
1909. 
1914. 
1915. 


1916. 


1916. 
1917. 


1919. 


1850. 


1858. 
1863. 


1863. 


1866. 
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Charles Ellsworth Burbank, b. 5 
July, 1866, at Claremont, N.H.; d. 
at Boston, 4 March, 1918. 
Thomas Crawford Galbreath, b. 28 
July, 1876, at The Rocks, Md.; d. 
at Estes Park, Colo., 26 July, 1916. 
Robert Horner Hogg, b. 2 Sept., 
1883, at Worcester; killed in France, 
in March, 1918. 

Braxton Bigelow, b. 17 Jan., 1886, 
at New York, N.Y.; killed in 
France, 23 July, 1917. 

Philip Comfort Starr, b. 29 Jan., 
1890, at Chicago, IIl.; killed in 
France, 26 Feb., 1918. 

Frederick Arthur Keep, b. 23 Nov., 
1892, at Wollaston; d. at Fort 
Worth, Tex., 6 May, 1918. 
(unclassified). Edward Seguin 
Couch, b. 24 Jan., 1895, at Du- 
buque, Iowa; killed at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan., 7 Feb., 1918. 
William Wallace Thayer, b. 25 
June, 1895, at Westfield; d. at 
Somerville, 19 April, 1918. 

Philip Nathaniel Jackson, b. 4 Feb., 
1896, at Brighton; d. at Brighton, 
22 April, 1918. 

Ralph Jefferson Feigl, b. 23 July, 
1895, at New York, N.Y.; killed in 
France, in March, 1918. 


Scientific School. 
Henry Sayles, b. 11 Sept., 1834, at 
Boston; d. at Boston, 8 March, 
1918. 


. Francis Henry Whitman, b. at 


Boston; d. at Cambridge, 18 Feb., 
1918. 

William Franklin Stetson, b. 17 
July, 1840, at Baltimore, Md.; d. 
at Boston, 9 Feb., 1918. 

Samuel Sutcliffe Eastwood, b. 9 
March, 1843, at Halifax, N.S.; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 20 Feb., 1918. 
William Poland, b. 14 March, 1844; 
d. at Livermore, Colo., 24 Jan., 1918. 
William Burnham, b. 20 March, 







































1888. 


1912. 


1913. 


1916. 


1893. 


1893. 


1902. 


1912. 


1893. 


1847. 


1854. 


1862. 


1877. 


1911. 


1914. 


1846, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 25 Feb., 1918. 
Walter Linfred Dunbar, d. at Strat- 
ford, Conn., 1 Nov., 1917. 
Anderson Hamlet, b. 18 June, 1874, 
at Boston; d. at Lugano, Switz., 
10 Jan., 1918. 

Daniel Green Saunders, b. 24 April, 
1881, at Bedford, Mo.; d. 18 Feb., 
1918. 


Dental School. 


Curt Carl Otto Peters, d. in service 
of German Army, 7 April, 1916. 


Veterinary School. 


Adrien Jacques Kirjhis, d. at St. 
Cloud, Minn., 31 May, 1917. 


Law School. 
Oliveria Andrews, b. in Oct., 
1829, at Norwalk, Va.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 17 Aug., 1914. 
Samuel Chester Gale, b. 15 Sept., 
1827, at Royalston; d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 22 Sept., 1916. 
Meshach, T. Jones, d. at Chamute, 
Kans., 8 Oct., 1904. 
George Addison Brown, b. 24 Nov., 
1854, at Plymouth, Vt.; d. at Ever- 
ett, 15 March, 1918. 
James Everett Ball, d. at Mar- 
quette, Mich., 4 April, 1914. 
Chester Thomas Calder, d. at Al- 
lentown, Pa., 4 Feb., 1918. 
Denison Morgan, d. at Portsmouth, 
N.Y., 6 May, 1918. 
(unclassified) John Charles North, 
b. 11 April, 1880, at San Francisco, 
Calif.; d. at Los Angeles, Calif., 
19 March, 1918. 
James Fennimore Cooper, b. 10 
March, 1892, at Albany, N.Y.; d. 
at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N.J., 
17 Feb., 1918. 
Albert Dillon Sturtevant, b. 2 May, 
1894, at Washington, D.C.; killed 
serving as aviator, in action in 
North Sea, 15 Feb., 1918. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1892. William Abbott Perkins, b. 26 Nov., 
1861, at Brewer, Me.; d. at Wood- 
stock, Conn., 31 Jan., 1918. 
Albert Ernest Nichols, b. 27 Nov., 
1884, at Bassein, Burma; d. at 
Utica, N.Y., 29 Jan., 1916. 





1907. 


Medical School. 
Henry Davis Wyatt, d. at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., 4 June, 1917. 
Charles Reed Whitcombe, b. 6 
Nov., 1856, at Boston; d. at Roslin- 
dale, 9 March, 1918. 


1864. 


1876. 


Officers not Graduates. 

Charles Parker Lyman, Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine 1882-1901; 
Dean of the Veterinary School 1886- 
1901, b. 1 Sept., 1846, at Boston; 
d. at Los Angeles, Calif., 31 Jan., 
1918. 

William Henry Ryder, Andover Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation 1908-18, b. 24 July, 1842, 
at Elyria, Ohio; d. at Andover, 6 
April, 1918. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


FOGG MUSEUM. 


In spite of the fact that the activities 
of the Fogg Art Museum have been slowed 
up by the War, there have been a number 
of events of interest. Lectures and con- 
ferences have been given which have been 
open to the public, special loan exhibi- 
tions have been held; and finally certain 
gifts have been received. The lectures 
have been as follows: 


“The wonder of war work,” by Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell. 

“The relation of art to life,” by Dr. Edward W. 
Emerson, ’66. 

“French Gothic architecture,” by Professor A. 
Kingsley Porter of Yale. 

“The geometrical basis of design,” series of three 
lectures by Mr. Jay Hambidge of New York. 


A series of afternoon conferences was 
given by various professors in the De- 

















1918.] 





partment of Fine Arts at Harvard, as 
follows: 


“The Parthenon and its later history”; “The 
sculpture of the Parthenon”; and “Praxiteles,” 
by Professor George H. Chase, ’96. 

“Giotto’s frescoes in the Arena Chapel in Pa- 
dua”; “Giorgione and Titian”; and “ Manct and 
Degas” by Professor Arthur Pope, ’01. 

“Leonardo da Vinci”; “Michelangelo”; and 
“Raphael,” by Professor George H. Edgell, ’09. 

“The Italian garden,” by Professor James S. 
Pray, ’98. 


Mr. Hambidge’s lectures have been 
interesting not only to students of the 
Fine Arts, but to mathematicians, archi- 
tects, and others, as he has developed a 
new theory which has recently aroused 
a good deal of interest both at Yale and 
in New York. 

The following loans have been made: 


Mrs. John Linzee lent four charming little Jap- 
anese paintings of the Tosa school, and Dr. Den- 
man W. Ross, ’75, later acquired three other paint- 
ings of the same series and lent those also. Other 
recent loans received from Dr. Ross include a leaf 
from a Persian illuminated book, two pieces of tex- 
tile, and a Persian XV or XVI century brocade. 

Professor A. Kingsley Porter of Yale very kindly 
lent two Italian paintings: St. Michael by Guari- 
ento, and a Madonna and Child by Gregorio 
Schiavone. These two were returned and he lent 
two others: a Coronation of the Virgin attributed 
to Jacopo Cione, and another Coronation by Simone 
da Bologna, which are still in the Museum. 

From John Pierpont Morgan, ’89, came five beau- 
tiful leaves from a XIV or XV century antiphon- 
ary; from Mr. Paul J. Sachs, ’00, two Italian prim- 
itive paintings: St. John the Baptist by Giovanni 
di Paolo, and a Madonna and Child by Francesco 
di Giorgio; and from Mr. Samuel Sachs of New 
York his unfinished painting of Diana by Tin- 
toretto, for the summer months. 

Other loans have been received for short periods: 
from the Harvard College Library, 23 early printed 
books; from W. A. White, 63, of Brooklyn, a 
medieval manuscript; and from the Ehrich Galler- 
ies of New York, a painting of a Dwarf by Goya, 
and of a painting of a Madonna and Child attri- 
buted to the Master of Frankfort. 

Finally, Hervey E. Wetzel, ’11, has selected from 
his collection of Chinese, Japanese, and Persian 
works of art a number of beautiful objects, which 
he has lent to the Museum. These have been in- 
stalled in one of the rooms on the ground floor and 
arranged by Mr. Wetzel himself. The exhibition is 
interesting not only because of the beauty of each 
object but because of the harmonious arrangement 
of each case in relation to the room as a whole. 


The first special exhibition was of 
drawings by Kenneth John Conant, ’15, 
who had recently returned from Europe 
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where he had held the Austin Travelling 
Fellowship. Two of these drawings, of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, were purchased by 
members of the Society of Friends and 
given to the Museum. 

From March 11 to 23 was held a loan 
exhibition of pencil drawings and small 
water colors by the well-known American 
painter, William T. Richards. These 
were lent by the children of the artist, 
including Professor Theodore W. Rich- 
ards, 86. 

The latest exhibition, which has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, has been 
a collection of a few of the rarest and 
most wonderful of the illuminated man- 
uscripts belonging to Mr. John Pierpont 
Morgan, which were on view from April 
1 to 13. This collection contained exam- 
ples of the art of illumination from the IX 
to the XVI century, and included Per- 
sian, Armenian, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Flemish, French, and English 
work. Conferences were given during 
the exhibition by George Parker Winship, 
93, and Edward W. Forbes, ’95. 

The Museum has acquired by purchase, 
with funds given by the Society of Friends, 
an Italian primitive picture attributed to 
Bernardo Daddi. 

The following gifts have been received: 
from Mr. W. A. White, 18 drawings of 
the XVI to the XVIII century; from Mr. 
Fu-yiin Chang, a Law student, a number 
of Chinese coins; and from Mr. Charles 
L. Freer of Detroit an early and valuable 
Chinese painting of trees and rocks attrib- 
uted to Li Cheng. 

Mr. Freer’s gift is most welcome, par- 
ticularly as the funds of the Fogg Museum 
have been so limited that it has been 
necessary to concentrate effort on col- 
lecting in the comparatively narrow field 
of early Italian painting, and hence other 
types of art have perforce been neglected. 
The pioneer in the field of Oriental art 
was Mr. Walter M. Cabot, who many 
years ago lent to the Fogg Museum a 
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small and carefully selected collection of 
Japanese works of art which were placed 
together in one room. In this Depart- 
ment the first large gift was that recently 
made by Dr. Denman W. Ross, which has 
attracted so much attention. The Mu- 
seum is therefore particularly to be con- 
gratulated on Mr. Freer’s gift. 


Miuitary ScieNcE AND TACTICs. 
The recently printed report of the Over- 
seers’ Committee on Military Science and 
Tactics, of which Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, 
is chairman, reviews the military activities 
of the University in relation with the pres- 
ent war, and ends with the following 


‘RECOMMENDATIONS 


“So long as this World War shall con- 
tinue, and until a satisfactory peace is 
achieved, the main object of the Univer- 
sity must be to render every assistance 
possible to the Government in the prose- 
cution of the War, consistent with main- 
taining its functions as a University and 
preserving its usefulness for the period of 
reconstruction after the War and the fu- 
ture. The services already rendered by 
the University and its sons have been in 
all respects commendable. Under the 
leadership of President Lowell, the Uni- 
versity has already offered to the Govern- 
ment every facility and has rendered ser- 
vices of which we may all fee] proud. 
That the usefulness of the University in 
the future will be even greater than it has 
been in the past, seems clear. New calls 
will come from time to time and new op- 
portunities be open. That these will be 
met in the spirit of the highest and broad- 
est disinterested patriotism is assured, 
and the working out of the future service 
of the University may safely be left in the 
hands of President Lowell and those co- 
operating with him. This Committee 
commends most heartily the accomplish- 
ments of the past and urges a continu- 
ance and development of the service of 
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the University to the Nation as the War 


progresses. 
“With respect to specific recommen- 
dations, your Committee makes the fol- 


lowing suggestions: 


“1, 


“9 





. The extraordinary growth of the Radio 


That the efforts of the President of the Uni- 
versity to secure an amendment of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 3, 1916, should, 
when the time seems ripe, be renewed, in be- 
half not only of Harvard, but also of all other 
colleges giving adequate military training, 
in the following particulars: 

““(a) In order to permit of the assignment 
of reserve and other available offi- 
cers to instruction in the colleges, 
Section 45 of the Act should be 
amended by inserting at the end of 
the first sentence the words ‘pro- 
vided that during the existing emer- 
gency, reserve and other officers, as 
well as regular officers, may be as- 
signed to this duty irrespective of 
their periods of service’; 

In order to provide for the commis- 
sioning in the United States Reserve 
of graduates of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at colleges without 
the necessity of repeating much of 
their work at Officers’ Training 
Camps, Sections 49 and 50 of the 
Act should be amended to provide 
that during the existing emergency 
the amount of training to qualify 
students for commissions in the 
Army shall be reckoned in hours, and 
that eligibility for commissions shall 
depend on the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the hours of training required 
without regard to the number of 
years in which it is done. 

In order that the training of the Harvard 
R.O.T.C. may be brought to a higher per- 
fection, a Drill Hall should be provided for 
the winter training. 


“(b) 


. Throughout the War, Harvard should con- 


tinue summer camps for intensive training, 
open not only to Harvard men but as 
broadly as possible to all men properly quali- 
fied, particularly those too young to attend 
the Government camps. 


. The Navy Department should be asked to 


commission as Ensigns, without the require- 
ment of attendance at any further Govern- 
ment School, graduates of the Harvard 
Naval course, and of similar courses at other 
colleges, on their passing the examinations 
prescribed by the Government. 


. The Committee feels that the suggestion of 


Captain James P. Parker of the Cadet School 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Government, to the effect that the several 
similar schools on the Atlantic Seaboard 
might well be consolidated into one school 
held at Harvard, thereby promoting effi- 
ciency and saving expense. 
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School requires that all of the available 
facilities needed by it be genercusly placed 
at its disposal, and your Committee feels 
that the Professors and other members of 
the University now using parts of Pierce Hall 
should be accommodated elsewhere, in order 
that the whole of that Hall may be not only 
used for the Radio School, but also under its 
sole command.” 


Tse Mepicat AND DenTAL ScuHoots. 


Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’18, is chairman of 
the Overseers’ Committees to visit both 
the Medical School and the Dental School. 
From a report of the first of these Com- 
mittees, dated April 8, 1918, the following 
paragraphs are taken: 

“Considering the times, the state of the 
School is gratifying and hopeful. Alone 
among the major schools of the Univer- 
sity, it has not lost in the number of stu- 
dents. The urgent need, present and fu- 
ture, of medical officers for service in the 
army and navy has induced the Govern- 
ment to abstain from depleting the teach- 
ing staff of medical schools, and the medi- 
cal school classes. ’ 

“Tn order that the demand for medical 
officers for the services might be earlier 
met, full work for the fourth class was 
carried on during the summer, and de- 
grees were thus conferred in March, 1917, 
instead of in June as has been usual. The 
only other medical school able to do this 
was Columbia. If the national authori- 
ties desire it, the same plan will be in 
operation the coming summer. 

“Gratifying testimony to the quality 
of the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine under Professor Rosenau is given in 
the grant by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation of $60,000 for a three years’ study 
of the causes of food poisoning, especially 
as dependent on canned foods, the use of 
which is so greatly on the increase and 
which play so vital a réle in the War and 
our participation therein. It already ap- 
pears that ‘ptomaine’ poisoning is a term 
far too loosely used, and is much more lia- 
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ble to follow the ingestion of fresh than of 
canned foods. 

“The researches carried on in the 
School are notable alike in quantity and 
quality. The lack of a Harvard publica- 
tion in which this work can be collected, in 
abstract or in full, has been for years a 
matter of deep concern for the Visiting 
Committee. The work is done and is pub- 
lished; but, scattered as the publication 
is among a number of journals and re- 
views, Harvard does not win the credit it 
deserves. Plans made to overcome this 
disadvantage were held up by the War. 
In a modified form it is hoped that in the 
near future, at least, a beginning may be 
made to remove the bushel under which 
our light has heretofore been hidden. 

“In this connection your Committee 
notes and reports that in the past year a 
weekly luncheon has been provided in the 
Faculty Room, and has been largely at- 
tended by those working in the various 
laboratories. At each luncheon one of the 
workers speaks informally on some sub- 
ject with which he is specially conversant, 
or on which he is actually working. This 
speaking is followed by discussion. Thus, 
more or less isolated workers are brought 
together, get to know each other person- 
ally, and find out what is doing in the 
School as they never had a chance to 
do before. This we regard as a notable 
advance along the line of team work. 

“Your Committee begs to suggest to 
the Overseers that they request the Cor- 
poration to consider the expediency of 
devoting a substantial portion of the 
income of the Gordon McKay Fund 
to research and fellowships in biology 
and medicine. In this line the claims 
of biochemistry and biophysics, animal 
and plant pathology, and preventive 
medicine are obvious as applied sciences 
which promote the welfare of man. In- 
deed it is not too much to say that the 
biological sciences are likely to do more 
for the benefit of mankind than any oth- 
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ers during the next fifty years. They are 
purely beneficent in their results; for their 
applications have not been, and are not 
likely to be, perverted to destructive and 
hateful uses.” 


The report of the Committee to visit 
the Dental School contains the following 
passage illustrating the relation of den- 
tistry to the war: 

“Among the many lessons the War 
has taught us not the least is the wonder- 
ful advance in the treatment of wound 
damage and disfigurement of the jaws and 
face. Here dentistry and surgery are 
firmly interlocked, the restoration of the 
jaws falling specially to the former, that 
of the soft parts to the latter. The British 
have devoted a special hospital to such 
cases under the care of our Dr. (Major) 
Kazanjian, whose brilliant service has 
won such wide recognition. There is a 
demand for rehabilitation work of this 
kind in civil life. It is almost impossible 
to do this work of major dentistry out- 
side a special hospital. The existing gen- 
eral hospitals are in no position to provide 
the beds, and the space for prosthetic lab- 
oratories with the highly skilled assistants 
indispensable to such laboratories. The 
probability is to be faced that many of our 
wounded will require this aid. It would 
seem possible to provide in the same build- 
ing for increased floor space for teaching 
and also for this hospital need. The avail- 
able land is already the property of the 
School. The difficulty of raising money at 
present is recognized. But interest can 
only be awakened by a clear statement of 
needs, and of the benefit to be derived 
from meeting them.” 


The Appointment Office of the Harvard 
Alumni Association reports that during 
the year ended Oct. 1, 1917, it found per- 
manent positions for 85 Harvard men and 
that their annual salaries amount ‘to 
$96,263. Five temporary positions were 
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filled. During the same period the Ap- 
pointment committee of the Harvard 
Club of New York City filled eleven posi- 
tions, which carried total salaries of 
$23,400. The Harvard Engineering So- 
ciety of New York filled one position with 
a salary of $900. The Harvard Club of 
Chicago filled two positions whose aggre- 
gate salaries amounted to $2110, and one 
place, the salary of which was not stated. 
The Faculty found positions for 34 Har- 
vard men and the total salaries of the 23 
men who reported their earnings were 
$34,248. 

A new Harvard banner, designed to 
conform to the canons of heraldry, has 
been adopted by the University. Since 
it is not proper to place on a flag or ban- 
ner a seal, which is intended for use on 
documents only, the Harvard banner 
hitherto displayed — the College seal in 
gold at the centre of a crimson flag — has 
not been correct. The use of arms, how- 
ever, is proper. By vote of the Corpora- 
tion, June 8, 1885, the arms of Harvard 
University were established as three open 
books on which the three syllables of the 
word “Veritas” are placed. Pierre La 
Rose, ’95, an authority on heraldic mat- 
ters, has designed a new banner which 
carries the arms and the proper combina- 
tion of crimson, silver, gold, and black. 
The banner flies every day on the front of 
University Hall. 

The discussion over the use which the 
University may properly make of the 
McKay Fund and the possible creation 
of a Harvard school of applied science has 
continued in almost every issue of the 
Alumni Bulletin since the March number 
of the Macazine was published. Among 
the contributors to the columns of the 
Bulletin have been Professors A. G. Web- 
ster, ’85, H. J. Hughes, 94, H. L. Smyth, 
’83, A. E. Kennelly, G. F. Swain, and E. 
H. Hall, W. H. Herschel, 96, Thorndike 
Saville, ’14, and two or three members of 


the Harvard Liberal Club of Boston who 
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urge that a portion of the income of the 
Fund should be applied to the study of 
“human engineering.” In addition, Hen- 
nen Jennings, C.E. ’77, of Washington, 
D.C., has published a pamphlet of 38 
pages on the subject. 

One of the reports which was submitted 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association showed 
that the average attendance at morning 
prayers from the opening of the College 
year up to April 1 had been less than 57; 
in that number the members of the choir, 
about fifteen, who are paid for their serv- 
ices, are included. The average attend- 
ance for the same period of the academic 
year 1916-17 was 105 and in 1915-16 was 
110. The falling-off this year is due, in 
large degree, to the decreased number of 
students in Cambridge, but the attend- 
ance at prayers has decreased more than 
the enrollment of students. 

A large, low, wooden building will be 
erected on the north side of Memorial 
Hall for an additional mess hall for 
members of the Radio School; Memo- 
rial Hall itself is not large enough for 
the 4500 men who are studying in the 
school. 

About 100 past and present members of 
the University who have been members 
of the Harvard R.O.T.C. and have taken 
one or both of the courses in Military Sci- 
ence at Harvard were accepted for the 
Government Officers’ Training Camp at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., which opened 
on May 15. Another large group of under- 
graduates who are too young to be ad- 
mitted to the Officers’ Training Camps 
will attend the special camp which will be 
maintained at Plattsburg for a month 
beginning June 3. 

During the coming summer, Harvard 
University will give in the Summer School 
three courses in Military Science, each of 
which may be counted as a half-course 
toward a degree. Two of the courses, one 
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elementary and the other advanced, will 
consist of six weeks’ intensive training in 
Cambridge and elsewhere. The third 
course is designed to give a special kind 
of training for men who intend to enter 
military service in the line. 

The military camp to be maintained 
for the second three weeks of the Sum- 
mer School course in Military Science 
will be on the estate of Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer in Lancaster, Mass. A maximum 
number of 1000 cadets will be accepted 
for the training camp, in order that the 
companies of the regiment may be of 
the size most advantageous for thorough 
instruction to individuals and that the 
difficulty of obtaining proper equipment 
for a larger number of men may be 
avoided. 

The authorities at Camp Devens will 
allow the members of the Harvard camp 
to make regular use of the trenches, gren- 
ade fields, and other facilities of the can- 
tonment, and the Chief of Staff and com- 
mandant of the R.O.T.C. at Camp Dev- 
ens have assisted in furthering the plans 
for the corps’ summer work by assuring 
the Harvard Military Office that they will 
supply officers of the French and British 
Military Missions, as well as American 
officers, to lecture and give demonstra- 
tions before the corps. Lieutenant Morize 
will remain with the corps and will have 
general charge of the camp and training. 

Funds for the support of the regiment 
throughout its instruction period will 
be supplied by graduates and others 
interested in the work of the Harvard 
R.0.T.C. 

The Harvard Military office has been 
negotiating with the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point for the ser- 
vices of five cadets as instructors during 
the time when the men are in the barracks 
in Cambridge. The regiment will prob- 
ably march from its barracks in the Fresh- 
man dormitories to the camp site where, 
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it is expected, the men will be quartered 
in wall tents. 

The men who are accepted for the sum- 
mer training will be divided under four 
heads for the purpose of classification: (1) 
those who have completed Military Sci- 
ence 2; (2) those who have completed 
Military Science 1; (3) other experienced 
men; (4) inexperienced men. These classes 
will form the basis of a preliminary or- 
ganization for the regiment, the twelve 
companies of which will be made 
up on paper before the arrival of the 
men. 

The University has published, as No. 
18, Vol. XV of the “Official Register,” a 
pamphlet under the title, “Summer War 
Camp: Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.”’ 
It contains much information about the 
camp, and blanks of “preliminary appli- 
cation”’ for enrollment. All inquiries re- 
garding the courses in Military Science 
should be addressed to the Director 
of the Summer School, 19 University 
Hall. 

Harvard Liberal Clubs have been 
formed in two or three cities in this coun- 
try and others are in process of organi- 
zation. The purpose of the Boston Club, 
as set forth in its “literature” is “to asso- 
ciate Harvard liberals in clubs in all cities; 
to elect liberals to the Board of Overseers 
and Directors of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation; to enfranchise absentee alumni; 
to unify alumni liberal opinion.”’ This club 
hasalso discussed the McKay Endowment, 
and adopted resolutions relative to the 
purposes to be sought in its expendi- 
ture. 

The executive committee of the Har- 
vard Liberal Club of Boston consists of 
the following: H. F. Day, M.D. ’05, W. P. 
Evarts, 00, F. G. Goodale, ’06, H. M. 
Holmes, °06, R. M. Hull, 04, W. L. 
Mowll, 99, and P. E. Sargent, 96. The 
club has held a series of weekly lun- 
cheons and had a dinner at the Harvard 
Club at Boston. 


The following men acted as an organi- 
zation committee for a similar club in 
New York City: R. N. Baldwin, ’05, E. R. 
Buckner, LL.B. ’07, Herbert Croly,’90, W. 
P. Eaton, ’00, P. S. Grant, ’83, Learned 
Hand, ’93, Walter Lippman, 10, W. P. 
Montague, 96, William Morrow, ’00, G.F. 
Peabody, A.M. (hon.) ’03, J. §. Phillips, 
’85, J. H. Robinson, ’87, Mark Sullivan, ’00, 
O. G. Villard, ’93, and T. H. Whitney, ’00. 

Liberal Clubs have been formed in An- 
napolis, Md., and Washington, D.C., and 
steps have been taken to organize such 
clubs in some of the cities of the Middle 
West. 


VARIA. 
A Gutmpse or Harvarp IN 1750. 


By Atsert Mattaews, ’82. 

Two years ago the Yale University 
Press published, as No. IV of Yale His- 
torical Publications, ““Some Cursory Re- 
marks Made by James Birket in his Voy- 
age to North’ America, 1750-1751.” Of 
the author nothing is known except that 
he was apparently a native of the Island 
of Antigua. He had business relations 
with New England and was well known 
to prominent men in Boston. Indeed, 
everywhere he went, from New Hamp- 
shire to Delaware, he was taken in tow 
by leading citizens. His accounts of Yale 
and of Harvard are of some interest. His 
visit to Cambridge was made on Sep- 
tember 11, 1750. His cicerone was Bel- 
cher Hancock, a graduate of the class of 
1727; Librarian from 1741 to 1742; Tutor 
from 1742 to 1767; and Fellow from 1760 
to 1767. There were at that time four 
college buildings: the second Harvard 
College, built between 1672 and 1680, and 
burned in the fire of January, 1764, on the 
site of the present Harvard Hall; Massa- 
chusetts Hall, built in 1718-1720; Stough- 
ton College, built about 1698 and torn 
down in 1781; and Holden Chapel, then 
about eight years old. Wadsworth House 
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is not mentioned by Birket. The author 
has made a not unnatural mistake in re- 
gard to the second Harvard College,which 
he says was built “about the year 1638.” 
The original building, first occupied in 
1642, was of wood, soon fell into decay, 
and was taken down about 1680. It stood 
near the present Harvard Hall. This is 
Birket’s account: 

“We went with a Couple of Country 
Clergymen, Conducted by Hancock one 
of the Tutors to See the College at Cam- 
bridge, Which Consists of three Separat 
Brik buildings which was Errected at 
different times The first About the year 
1638 and called Harvard College from one 
Harvard who was a great Encourager of 
it, And as their Stock Increased they 
added two Other Large buildings, One 
of which is called Stoughton Hall, And 


although the 2 wings do not Join to thee 


Middle build® yet they are So placed As 
to form a very handsom Area or Court- 
yard in the Middle, there is also a Small 
Chapell where the Students hear prayers 
twice every day they are About 100 in 
Number, and as likely well looking young 
men from about 15 to 20 years of age as 
any I have Seen, They have a Large & 
Commodious Library but the books are 
mostly Old And not kept in that Order 
One could wish, They have also Some 
Natural Curiositys but in no regular- 
ity nor do they know what many of ’em 
Are.” 


GARRISON PRIZE POEM FOR 
1918. 
WHITHER? 
By JosepH AUSLANDER. 
“Veut on savoir d’ot nous venons 
La chose est trés facile ; 
Mais pour savoir o& nous irons 


Il faudrait étre habile.” 
BAuzac. 
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After a thousand winters earth is fair, 
After a thousand wars the violets blew, 
And all the melody we may not know, 
And all the shadowy music of despair 
Thrill in a pulse of lark-enamored air. . . 
We drone the little dirges of our woe, 
We build a precipice in every throe — 
And bleed — and yet the spring is every- 
where! 


O high unheeding heart of beauty, hail! 

Tethered from doubt to doubt we cry to 
thee 

For solace and a gleam upon the trail 

That leads from mystery to mystery: 

Reveal thy face, and though it dull with 
frown, 

Even our agony shall seem a crown! 


Il 


Ocean lay argosied with fire, as morn 

Leaped through the stars of spray, and 
every breeze 

Kindled to hear the mystic melodies 

Where spring at many a dewy-tasseled 
horn 

Was bugling buds of music . . . How for- 
lorn 

Seemed earth a moment since! And now 
the trees 

Blow, and the gleaming vanguard of the 
bees 

Hums the green triumph of the grass re- 
born! 


Even the haggard trenches feel the stir 

Of little laughters rippling through the 
ground: 

Strange and imperishable gossamer 

Blurring hard eyes with gladness; while 
the sound 

Of metal hissing through the shattered air 

Finds a frail violet opening as in prayer. 


Ill 


Life is no sleep: though in the bud it be 
A sleep and a forgetting, yet the bloom 
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Is blithe with many a challenge to the 
gloom 

Of caverned ways winding eternally .. . 

How splendidly may leap the last decree 

Even over the barrier of the tomb, 

If only by the deed beyond all doom 

We flower but once for tear-lit eyes to 
see! 


Let us be men together through the night 

Where every beaten hope is as a star: 

Our foreheads we will diadem with might, 

Our tears shall grace the guerdon of a 
scar; 

And whence we come and whither we may 
go 

Only the Spirit of that night shall know! 




















The first authorized account 


of American naval activities 
; ** Over There’’ 


THE FIGHTING FLEETS 
By Ralph D. Paine 


The first complete and authorized story of the splendid work of Amer- 
ican seamen in the present war, written by a man who has lived with 
them, worked with them, fought with them ; who has spent many weeks 
on board the ever watchful destroyers slipping through the gray Atlantic 
combers; who has been under the North Sea in a submarine and over 
it in a seaplane ; and who has played at the deadly game of mine-sweep- 


ing on board the trawlers. 


Written with the approval and assistance of the naval authorities, 
“The Fighting Fleets” will rank as perhaps the most picturesque and im- 


portant of all American war books. 


“Your five months with the Allied Naval Forces in European waters 
has given you a unique experience that should enable you to tell in a 
vivid way what our naval forces are doing.” 


81 illustrations. 


JosEPHUS DANIELS. 


$2.00 net. 











THE ODYSSEY OF A 


TORPEDOED TRANSPORT 


Translated by Grace Fallow Norton 


Immediately upon its appearance 
this amazing “human document,” by 
a young officer of the French merchant 
service, became the sensation of the 
hour in France. It should be even 
more popular in America, for in addi- 
tion to its marvelous literary quality it 
contains the best account that has yet 
appeared of the deadly game of hide- 
and-seek, played between submarine 
and merchantman. 


$1.25 net. 


Boston 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


THE FAITH OF FRANCE 


By Maurice Barrés 
Translated by Elisabeth Marbury 

With an Introduction by Dr. Henry van Dyke 

A compelling and memorable picture 
of the spiritual unity of fighting France 
written after a study of thousands of 
letters from the trenches. “A book 
unique in history; nothing so quiver- 
ingly fresh from national experience 
has ever been written.” 


$1.60 net. 


New York 
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THE CHARM OF 


STERLING SILVER 


NEVER GROWS OLD 
Its beauty, like its lasting quality, is 


perennial. It adorns any room an 
graces every festivity. It adds distinc- 
tion to the home and commemorates 
events that are past. 

For these reasons, Sterling Silver 
has long been recognized as the 
IDEAL GIFT. 

Since 1824 Reed & Barton Silver- 
ware has_ been recognized as_ the 
Standard of Excellence. Today it enjoys 
a pre-eminence resulting from nearly 
a century of consistent achievement. 


Beautiful and unique examples 
in great variety may be seen at 


REED & BARTON 


EsTABLISHED 1824 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


Frta AVENUE AT32ndSt- 4MAIDEN LANE 


NEw York 


Sterling Silver—Precious Stones—Platinum and Gold Jewelry 
Watches—Clocks —Leather Goods— Stationery—Canes and 
Umbrellas. 
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